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PREFACE. 


“Mary Jane’s Memoirs: Compiled from her original 
MS.” Original is the correct expression! The use of the 
word “original” in connection with “new” and “drama” 
has frequently called forth much protestation on the 
part of the critics; but I am quite sure that no one 
would dispute its applicability to the MS. of Mary Jane. 
The Memoirs are.those of a housemaid, written in the 
intervals of her domestic duties, with the kitchen pen 
and the kitchen ink, on such paper as happened to be 
available at the moment of inspiration, and which, in 
Mary Jane’s case, included the backs of old paid bills, 
the paper in which the tea and coffee had come from the 
grocer’s, envelopes turned inside out, and crumpled sheets 
of ordinary letter-paper rescued from the library waste- 
paper basket. Add to this the fact that Mary Jane, 
after the manner of her sex, had crossed her letters, and 
had written on both sides of the paper, and had not 
numbered her pages, and had occasionally—possibly in 
her hurry to conceal her occupation from some one 
coming suddenly into the kitchen—covered her writing 
over before it was dry, and smeared and smudged it 
almost out of recognition, and you will form some estimate 
of the difficulties which beset me when I sat down to reduce 
the chaos of “ copy ” to something like form and order. 
The memoirs came into my possession in the following 
manner. One Sunday afternoon, about half-past four 
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o'clock, there came a timid ring at my front door bell. I 
had been expecting a friend to go for a walk with me, and, 
as I was ready and waiting, and tapping the barometer in 
the hall to see if it was safe to put my new hat on, I 
opened the door myself, expecting to see my friend on the 
doorstep. I found myself face to face with a neatly dressed 
young woman of about eight and twenty, whom I at once 
recognized as a girl who had been in the service of a 
member of my family for a short time. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, for calling,” said the girl, 
colouring up to the eyes. “I beg your pardon, but—er— 
could I speak to you for a moment alone ? ” 

There was nobody else on the doorstep, but I understood 
what the girl meant. She wished our conversation to be 
less public. 

“Certainly,” I replied; ‘‘come into my study. Let me 
see, you are Mary, aren’t you P” 

‘Yes, sir. Mary I was called, but my real name’s Mary 
Jane, sir—Mary Jane Buffham.” 

‘*Ah yes, I recollect. Well, Mary Jane,” I continued, 
‘‘ what do you want?” 

We were in the study by this time. The girl hesitated, 
stammered, and looked towards the door as though she 
would like to open it and run away with her story untold, 
but at last she mastered her agitation, and, producing a 
brown-paper parcel, which in some mysterious way she 
had kept concealed under her mantle, she laid it on my 
study table. 

“T know I’m taking a great liberty, sir,” she said, “ but 
—I—I—I've written a ed 

‘Stop, Mary Jane!” I exclaimed. “Before you say 
another word, does this parcel contain a play P ” 

“A play! Lor’, no, sir!” 

“Then continue,” I said; “ but if it had been a play I 
should have asked you to remove it at once. I have been 
compelled to make it a rule never under any circumstances 
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to look at a play that is brought tome. Everybody that 
T am acquainted with has written a play, and has tried to 
make me read it with a view of taking it to a manager 
and insisting upon its immediate production. The other 
day the postman left a farcical comedy of his own with the 
morning letters; my greengrocer sent home a melodrama 
with the potatoes and his compliments, and would I read 
it and say if I thought it would suit Mr. Irving. The 
driver of the omnibus which takes me to my chambers 
recites to me from a burlesque he has written on the subject 
of Dick Turpin, and he asks me every morning to try and 
induce Mr. George Edwardes to come for a drive with me 
on his ’bus, that he may hear it, and secure it at once for 
the Gaiety. The head waiter at an hotel I stayed at, near 
the Strand, while my house was being repainted, placed in 
my overcoat pocket, as I was leaving, an historical tragedy 
which had been read by several of the customers, and which 
he was very anxious for Mr. Wilson Barrett to produce at 
the Princess’s.” 

I might have gone on enumerating my troubles with 
regard to other people’s plays, for I was talking as much 
to myself as to Mary Jane, but a knock came at the front 
door, and presently I knew, by the voice of the person 
admitted, that it was my friend who was going to take 
me out. So I stopped short in my story, and asked Mary 
Jane what the parcel did contain. 

‘Please, sir, it’s my memoirs.” 

“Your what?” 

“My memoirs, sir. I’ve called it ‘Revelations of a 
Housemaid,’ and it’s all true. Don’t laugh at me, sir; I 
know it’s a bold thing for a poor servant-girl to do, to 
write a book; but I was always fond of writing, and I’ve 
read lots of books and the articles in newspapers about 
servants, and I couldn’t see, while so many people who 
knew nothing at all about it were writing, why one who'd 
been in service all her life shouldn’t tell her experiences. 
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_ And so I wrote down different things I’ve seen in service, 
sir; and I’m surel’ve seen plenty that beats all the stories 
in the novelettes and storytellers; but I’ve written any- 
how, just as I could remember things, and I don’t think 
my book’s quite fit for publication; I mean to say that 
perhaps the printers wouldn’t understand it quite or 
be able to print it just as it comes; so I thought if it 
wouldn’t be taking too great a liberty, sir, ’'d bring it to 
you, and perhaps you might be able to put it right, and 
get it brought out for me.” 

““Oh, I see,” I said; “you want me to edit your 
memoirs P ” 

**{ don’t know what you call it, sir. I want you, if it 
isn’t asking too much, to put what I’ve written all straight 
and proper, and make a book of it, because I never did 
anything of the sort before, and so I’m sure I must have 
made a good many mistakes; but it’s all true, sir, and 
real, and everything I’ve written down I’ve seen, and I’ve 
known all the people. Of course, I haven’t used the real 
names, sir, but I’ve been in service ever since I was a 
child; and I think for a real servant to tell her real ex- 
periences and adventures with master and mistress and 
fellow-servants would be entertaining and a 

“‘T quite understand,” I replied, interrupting the girl. 
“Leave the MS. with me, and I'll look over it at my 
leisure. I can’t say any more now, because I’m going out. 
Leave your address with me, and I’ll let you know if I 
think there’s anything in your book as soon as I’ve read it.” 

The girl thanked me heartily and took her departure. 

As soon as I had leisure I dipped into the MS. What 
I read satisfied me that the girl had kept her eyes open, 
and had something to say. SolI sent the MS. off to the 
type-writer’s, and when it came back I read it through. 
The result was that I determined to put it “straight and 
proper,” to use Mary Jane’s own expression, and to give 
it to the world. 
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The original title, written by the girl on the first sheet 
of her MS., was ‘‘ The Revelations of a Housemaid,”’ but 
that I thought too suggestive of a certain kind of literature, 
so I adopted a title which she threw out in our first inter- 
view. ‘‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs ” is a suitable one, I think. 
A memoir, according to the dictionary, is “a notice of 
something remembered; an account of transactions or 
events, written familiarly, or as they are remembered by 
the narrator.” Mary Jane’s account is written familiarly | 
enough, and evidently events in her case are described just 
“‘as they were remembered by the narrator.” 

With this introduction my share in the composition of 
these memoirs ceases. All that follows is the work of a 
young housemaid, until lately in service. I have here and 
there exercised an editor’s prerogative, and omitted certain 
passages where I thought such a course advisable. I have 
corrected the spelling of one or two long words which, 
in the absence of a dictionary, had been too much for the 
young authoress’s powers of orthography. I have also 
put the various memoirs into something like proper se- 
quence. But in all other respects they are here given to 
the world exactly as Mary Jane wrote them in the scant 
leisure allowed by her domestic duties. 


GEORGE R. SIMS. 


April, 1887. 
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MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIR I. 
MY EARLY DAYS. 


WHEN I take up my pen to write the many things I have 
seen and heard in service—not listening at doors, for I 
never did, though some missuses I have lived with haven’t 
been above standing at the top of the kitchen stairs to 
listen to what the poor servants said,—my first feeling is 
one of gratitude that I had the opportunity of learning 
to read and write, which has been a great comfort to 
me in many sad and weary hours, when through reading 
I’ve forgotten the kitchen and slavery and lived in a 
world of romance, as they say in the stories, though many 
missuses hate a reading girl as they do poison; and 
I’ve heard them say that education’s been the ruin of 
servants, because they're always reading and writing when 
they ought to be at plain needlework, and they hate to see 
a book or a pen in a servant’s hand, but would like them 
to be mere human machines, without minds, or thoughts, 
or feelings—yes, and without appetites too, if they could 
have their way. | 

But I learnt to read and write at a school I was sent to, 
a good school that I shall always remember, and where I 
was very happy. It was a sort of charity school—that is, 
we didn’t pay anything, but were put there. I was put 
there by a kind lady, but I shall come to that presently 
when I go on again, for cook wants the pen to write to her 

: B 
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young man, to tell him that next Sunday she won’t be out, 
as she’s changed Sundays, to oblige missus, with the 
parlourmaid, and when cook begins a letter to her young 
man it takes all the evening, because she gets to “ My dear 
Tom,” and sticks there, not being a quick composer, and 
wanting to say all she’s got to say at once, and smudging, 
and tearing up, and beginning again, and inking herself 
and her apron, and even her face, all over, before she’s 
done. And how Tom reads it I don’t know—at least I 
didn’t know till I found out one day that he generally 
came to the area gate the next evening after getting a 
letter to ask cook to tell him what was in it. 

I’ve got the pen again, and a nice pen itis now. She’s 
stuck it right through the paper into the table dotting an 
“i,” and the nib’s bent right back, and only scratches 
‘ and splutters the ink up into your eye when you go to 
write, but there are always difficulties in the way of 
authorship, I know, having read of one poor gentleman 
in prison who wrote his memoirs with his blood on bits 
of his shirt torn off. I shall buy a pen and ink of my 
own, and lock it up, if I’m ever going to write enough 
for a book. 

My school—oh! how many times I’ve wished I was 
back there !—was at what is called the Hast End, and a 
better-conducted place, or one more useful to give a girl 
a start in life, I don’t believe there is in the whole wide 
world. 

When you left my school for service, you had a Bible 
and Prayer-book given to you, and if you stayed three 
years in one place you had a handsome book and some 
new linen given you, and if you stayed five years in one 
place you had a present of five pounds, and if you stayed 
ten years you had a gold watch and chain given you, and 
if you staycd over ten years in one place, and got married, 
you had a nice wedding present and ten pounds to start 
housckceping, and I’m sure it was deserved, for there are 
not many places where a girl with any spirit could stop 
ten ycars—at least, I never did. 

But how I came to this school I will now tell. My 
earliest recollections are sad ones. My father was a 
packer in a wholesale house in the City. One night, 
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coming home, he fell over the box of a shoeblack which 
was stuck out too far from the edge of the pavement, 
and not noticing it, he stumbled over it, and fell, and broke 
his leg. 

He was taken to the hospital, but something set in, and 
it killed him, and my mother was left with four little 
children, and all the money she could get together went 
for his funeral, as he was not in any club, and when we 
had been put in black, which my poor mother said was 
the least we could do for my poor father now, she didn’t 
know which way to turn, and it was a hard struggle for 
some time, but the firm my father worked for took my 
brother John, the eldest, as errand boy, and that was six 
shillings a week. And my eldest sister Sarah went to the 
pickling and jam at a big factory, and that was a litile 
more, but not enough, for then there were two little ones, 
I, the eldest, only seven years old, and mother was ailing 
after father died, and never really held up her head again, 
and was not able to do more than look after us and 
the home, and keep us clean and respectable; which we 
always were, thank God, and had a good name where we 
lived, and were not allowed to run riot in the streets like 
some of the children in the neighbourhood, and I helped 
mother all I could. ; 

In spite of our poorness, we were a happy family, and 
fond of each other on Sundays, when we all sat down 
together, though there might not be much for dinner, for 
we always stuck together as far as we could before we were 
scattered over the world—John, in America, doing well, 
and Jane, married to a soldier and in India, and the one 
next to me, Sam, a sailor, and never at home. Well, 
three months after father died, mother, who had cried 
more than ever, and seemed never to pluck up heart, took 
to her bed. 

And the neighbours came in one day and took us children 
that were at home to play with their little ones, and said, 
‘Poor little things!” 

And that was a terrible time that I shall never forget, 
for we had another baby brother when we went home in 
the evening, and dear mother didn’t live long after; and 
so the home was broken up, and me and Sam were put into 
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schools by the wife of the firm, a good, kind lady, where 
my father had worked, and the new baby brother didn’t 
live long, which was just as well for him, poor fatherless, 
motherless mite. , 

And that’s how I came to be at the school and had a 
good sound education, and learnt plain needlework and 
much that has been useful to me in afterlife, And I 
stayed there till I was fifteen, and then I was big enough 
for service, and I shall never forget the day when I was 
called into a room where there were several ladies and told 
my new mistress was one of them. She was astout, good- 
looking lady, and her name was Mrs. Simmons. She 
had a good character with me from the teacher, and said 
she thought I should do, and I was going as under-nurse- 
maid, and I was to be ready the next day to be fetched to 
her house, which was in the Adelaide Road. 

I went very red while the lady was looking at me. She 
said I was short, and didn’t look strong, and was I healthy ? 
and I said, “ Yes, ma’am,” and “No, ma’am,” and felt so 
awkward I didn’t quite understand all that was said till 
afterwards. 

I cried dreadfully that night when I laid my head down 
on the pillow in the room where I had been so happy for 
the last time, and I prayed to God that I might be a good 
girl and have a comfortable place, and grow up to be a 
credit to the school, which we were taught to do. Some 
of the other girls said it was fine to be going to a place— 
that there wouldn’t be any more lessons, and I should be 
@ young woman and see the world; but I didn’t think so. 
I was happy there, and it had been like a home to me; 
and many a time since, when I’ve been nearly heart-broken 
with worry, and being put upon and scolded, and one 
thing and another, I’ve wished I was back again in that 
dear old school, with nothing to think of but my lessons 
and getting up in the morning—which in the winter, when 
it was cold, was always a bother to me, and has been since; 
and in some places, where the master went to business 
early, has got me into trouble in after-life. 

The next morning was my last day in the dear old place, 
and, when I got up and dressed, I felt, oh, so unhappy, and 
I cried while I was saying my prayers, and hooked my 
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frock all down wrong, and my eyes were quite red when I 
stood up in the class before breakfast. : 

Our matron, God bless her !—my best and truest friend 
after my dear mother—she came to me and put her hand 
on my shoulder, and said out loud that she liked me 
better for crying, because it showed I had a love for the 
school where I had been brought up, and I was glad of 
what she said, because some of the girls had called me cry- 
baby, and one girl had nearly made me die of fright, 
telling me of a lady named Mrs. Brownrigg who had 
taken a girl to be under-nursemaid and had tied her up 
to a hook in the kitchen and beaten her with a whip till 
she was all red weals, and had rubbed salt and pepper and 
vinegar and mustard and the whole cruet-stand into her 
wounds, and put her in a coal-cellar, where she was found 
nearly dead and groaning fearfully. 

And when the matron stooped down and kissed me, 
and said I had always been a good girl, and she was sure 
I should get on, something came up like a piece of 
pudding sticking in my throat, and I hid my hedd upon 
the matron’s shoulder and sobbed, and I was better after 
that, and ate a good breakfast, and when the matron gave 
me my Bible and Prayer-book, with my name written in 
them, and I went upstairs and found a nice new box, with 
a print dress and a stuff dress, and nice new underthings, 
all marked with my name in red cotton for me to fold up 
and put in my box to take to my new place with me, and 
the matron told me that once every three months when I 
had a holiday I might come down and take tea with her 
and see my old school-fellows, it didn’t seem like going 
away for ever, and I cheered up and felt quite anxious to 
see what my new place was like. 

At twelve o’clock, one of the teachers took me to the 
station, and my box was carried down by one of the girls 
on one side and me on the other, and though the cord cut 
my fingers I wouldn’t put it down, because the lady had 
said she feared I wasn’t very strong; but the girl that 
was with me dropped her end, and it fell with the sharp 
point on teacher’s toe, who was walking close behind, 
which made her jump, having corns, and my spirits were 
so much better with the air and the idea of seeing the 
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world and being a servant, that I giggled at her jumping 
and saying ‘“ Q-o-oh!” which was wicked and thought- 
less, I know; but she fetched the girl who did it a box 
on the ears, and she cried all the way to the station 
through it, and I shall always remember that, for I can 
see it now just as if it was yesterday. | 

And that girl is grown up now—Carry Smith, her 
name was—and she is a teacher at that very school, and 
very grave and severe; but I always think of her having 
her ears boxed for dropping my box on the teacher’s toe, 
and boo-hoo-hooing and rubbing her knuckle, the one that 
wasn’t carrying the box, into her eyes all the way to the 
station. 

Teacher tuok me all the way to the Adelaide Road, and 
when we rang the bell I felt my heart go down into my 
boots, and the young woman that answered the bell, 
didn’t she look me up and down just, that’s all. It 
was muddy, and the mud came off my boots as I went 
up the steps, being too confused and muddled like to 
scrape them; and when we got into the hall she said 
to me, “Wipe your boots, gal, before you goes down my 
stairs, cos we don’t keep a crossin’-sweeper inside the 
7ouse!” This was said quietly to me in the hall, teacher 
having gone into the drawing-room to see the lady; and 
I said, ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am ;”’ and she said, “‘ Don’t 
ma’am me—IlI’m a miss.” Then I began to think of that 
Mrs. Brownrigg, and wanted to cry, but the lady came 
out and said, “ Susan, help Mary upstairs with her box, 
show her her room, and then take her up into the 
nursery.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” says Susan; but when the lady had 
gone into the drawing-room again, she said to me, Susan 
did, ‘“‘ Now then, you pick up yer box and foller me,” not 
offering to help me; and I did carry it, though it burst 
my hooks and eyes going up the stairs to the top of the 
house; but I was so afraid they should think I wasn’t 
strong enough for the place I didn’t say anything, but 
when I got to the top my knees trembled, and my eyes 
filled with tears, and, turning the corner, I bumped the 
box into the wall, and it tore away a little bit of the 
paper, and that Susan began at me again. “You're a. 
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nice servant to come into a decent house, you are, knock- 
ing holes in it the first five minutes,” she said. ‘I'll be 
bound you'll break a winder before you’ve been here a 
hour.” 

And that made me so nervous that I felt 1 must break 
a window, and get it over and off my mind, and that’s 
been a feeling with me all through life. If anybody says 
I shall do a thing I’m bound to do it. I can’t help it. 
And sometimes I think I'll go and do it straight off, and 
get it over—like when I break a thing I know [I shall 
break three, and I break two cheap things as soon as I 
can, being in mortal terror of valuable china and glass. 

When I'd got up to the attic, with two beds in it, one 
mine, I put down my box, or, to tell the truth, I dropped 
it, and made the floor shake, and that Susan began at me 
again. “Go on!” she said; “there’s a hipperpotamus 
to come into a gentleman’s house! I dare say you’ve 
shook all the ornaments off the chimbley-piece’’—she was 
a very common talker, was that Susan—“in the room 
below. I heard something smash.” 

But I was puffing and blowing, quite out of breath, 
dragging the box all the way up to the top, and I couldn’t 
say anything; and then, while I was taking off my 
things, she “told me straight ”’—that’s what she said— 
what I was to do, and what I wasn’t to do, and the 
awful things she said she’d do to me if I carried tales 
or told missus anything I saw in the kitchen, and lots 
of things that were all double Dutch to me then, but 
which I understood very soon afterwards; and then I 
went down into the nursery, where the children were all 
waiting, and they rushed up to me and stared at me as if 
I’d been a wild beast, and they made such remarks ! 

One of them said, “‘Oh, you’re our new nurse, are 
you? You are a fright!” And another said, “ You’ve 
been crying; your eyes are red. Has ma slapped you? ” 
The head nurse she looked me up and down, and said, 
“What’s your name?” And I said, “ Mary Jane Buff- 
ham,’ please, ma’am”’; and she gave a sort of grunt, and 
said, “Then, Mary Jane Buffham, don’t stand staring 
there, with your mouth open, but just come here and learn 
your duties. You ain’t been out before, have you?” and 
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I said, “‘ No”; and then she tossed her head and grunted 
again, and said it was @ nice thing for her to have to teach 
me my business, instead of me being a helpto her. I said 
I'd been used to children when I was at home, having 
looked after my little brother and sister. ‘‘Oh yes, I 
dare say,” says she; “ but that sort of looking after won’t 
do here. I suppose you think you’ve got to sit on the 
doorstep all day, don’t you, nursing the baby and playing 
‘Sally Waters’ with a lot of low brats out of the courts 
and alleys? That’s your experience, I suppose, ain’t it, 
Mary Jane Buffham ?” 

Then the little masters and misses they shrieked with 
laughter at my name, and they kept saying, “ Mary Jane 
Buffham; how are you, Mary Jane Buffham?” And 
they said they shouldn’t mind me, or do what I told them, 
because I wasn’t grown up, and they were making such a 
noise, dancing and screaming like a lot of wild Indians, 
when their ma came up, and that head nurse, Eliza her 
name was, changed all of a minute, and said, as if butter 
wouldn’t melt, ‘‘Be quiet, dears; this is the new little 
nurse, and you must be good children and not be rude to 
her,” and then she said to me, “ Now, Mary Jane, this is 
an excellent place, and the children are the best of chil- 
dren, and you must try and give satisfaction. I will show 
you your duties, and you must pay attention, for mistress 
is a most kind mistress, but very particular.” 

The cat! As if she didn’t know mistress was standing 
there with the door open. And the children, they were 
like wolves in sheeps’ clothing, for they were all as still 
as mice, and I saw they were afraid of their mamma. 
And she came in and said, “ That’s right, Eliza; teach 
Mary Jane her duties. I have an excellent character with 
her, and I hope we shall have no fault to find.” 

Then, turning to me, she said, “ Now, be a good girl and 
pay attention, be clean, be careful, be truthful, and be kind 
to the children, and if at the end of the month yon suit, 
you'll stop on.” I said, “Thank you, ma’am. I'll try 
my best.’’ And I dropped a curtsey like we’d been taught 
in school; but directly the door was shut, and their ma’s 
footsteps were out of sight, the children began at me 
directly, curtseying and bobbing, imitating me, and one 
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of the little girl began making cheeses, as they call them, 
and, turning round and round, saying, “ Thank you, 
ma'am,” like I’d said it, until she turned giddy and fell 
down, and hit her head against the nursery fender, and 
began to scream; but Eliza she picked her up by the 
hair, and gave her a slap on her shoulder, and shook 
her till she left off. I thought to myself, well, if that’s 
being kind to the children, I wonder what she calls being 
cruel. 

I felt dreadful all that day in the strange nursery with 
the children. It was all so different to anything I’d seen, 
and they made me feel very unhappy; for children, 
though they are so pretty, and so nice, and so interesting, 
and such little loves when they come down to dessert in 
the dining-room, or when they’re had down washed and 
dressed for company, nobody knows what they really 
are when they like—the true nature of them, so well as 
the poor, humble, hard-working nurse-girl, who has to 
put up with all their tantrums. 

It’s all the fault of the teaching they get and what they 
hear their parents say, which they repeat; and if it’s 
anything to hurt a poor nurse-girl’s feelings, they out with 
it to her face, and glory in it. Many’s the time I’ve 
bit my lip and nearly cried at the unkind, hard treatment 
of ‘nice little children’ when I was a nurse. And the 
little girls are as bad as the little boys, only they don’t 
pinch and kick so hard. My legs have been black and blue 
many a time with a great big boy kicking me, and my arms 
the same with being pinched, and having my hair pulled 
and not daring to say anything; because there’s nothing 
a mistress dislikes so much as a servant daring to say her 
children aren’t the best children living. 

No; the poor nurse has to put up with all the bad 
behaviour in the nursery, and be worried out of her life, 
and even her work-box and all her little treasures thrown 
about and destroyed, and her clothes torn; and it’s just 
‘the dear child is so full of life, bless the little angel!” 

It’s the system that’s wrong in most families—the 
system of laughing at the rudeness and impudence and 
forwardness of little children, instead of reproving and 
punishing them. Why, I’ve known a bit of a boy of five 
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allowed to insult the nurse, and say the cruellest things, 
and pinch her and threaten to kill her, and his pa and ma 
sit and laugh, and only say, ‘‘ Now, dear; ” ‘“‘ Come, dear; ” 
‘Tommy, hush, now,” in a voice that wouldn’t brush a 
fly off a wall. 

But the fathers and mothers pay for it in the end. 
Those children that are let plague the poor nurse’s life out 
of her, and be rude and cruel to her, they grow up to make 
their parents smart for it. I’ve read and read that story 
over and over again about the boy on the gallows that 
called his mother to him, and said he wanted to whisper 
to her, and then bit her ear off, saying, ‘“‘ Mother, if you’d 
done your duty to me as a child, I shouldn’t have been 
here now;” and I’ve thought of the mothers I’ve seen in 
service who were spoiling their children for want of 
firmness, like that one that must have felt her son’s last 
words all her life, even after the wound healed up. 

If all the nurses could speak out or write to the papers 
of what goes on, and what children are allowed to do and 
grow up through their fathers and mothers not being firm 
and checking them, it would be a great moral lesson. All 
children aren’t alike. Some have mothers and fathers who 
know their duty, and teach little master and miss that, 
though a girl wears a cotton frock and takes wages, she 
isn’t a thing—dirt to be trampled underfoot, a rag doll 
with eyes for the baby’s fingers to be poked into, and a 
head to be battered about with the table-spoon by the 
little boy, and an arm to be pinched bits out of by the 
little girl. 

Why, in my first place, the children—but there, perhaps 
I’m too hard onthem. As I write, the memory of my early 
wrongs, as they say in the novelettes, comes back tome. I 
think of all the torture, the misery, the heart-breaking, and 
how I used to feel when I had to teach the children to sing 
the bymn about “ thanking the goodness and the grace that 
made me a happy English child.” 

Yes, I used to say to myself, “ I wonder if the nigger girls 
get put upon worse than I do, for one might as well be a 
black slave in some families as a white one.” There isn’t 
anything in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” about a nurse girl 
being banged in the face with a doll’s head by a boy of 
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five, he holding the legs and swinging it with all his 
might till her nose bled, and the head flew off and saved 
the bridge from being smashed for life perhaps; but that’s 
what I had, and all because I tried to take it away from 
him, he having taken it from his baby sister, and she 
shrieking herself into convulsions with passion through it, 
and missus in bed below with a sick headache, shouting 
upstairs, ‘Mary Jane, will you keep those children quiet!” 
# a * # * 

There’s master coming downstairs to turn the gas off 
at the meter. He always does it himself, because he’s 
nervous at gas since cook went with a lighted candle and 
blew up the place, and the dining room window was found 
four gardens off, and one shutter went into the road and 
fell on a horse and brougham worth £100, and the horse 
bolted, and master had to pay all the damages, and swore 
frightfully, being more than he could stop out of cook’s 
wages. So I must put away my writing for to-night, and 
just as I was getting to the real beginning of my memoirs; 
but its always the way, a poor servant never can have five 
minutes comfortable to herself. 
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MEMOIR IL 
MY FIRST PLACE. 


I HAVE been very miserable many times in my life—a 
servant has many things to make her miserable that 
missuses never think about; in fact, one would think to 
hear some missuses talk that servants had no feelings. 

The mistress is upset about this, she cries about that, 
something makes her low-spirited, and she cannot be as 
brisk and busy as she generally is. Buta servant, what- 
ever her grief or trouble may be, is expected to take no 
notice of it, but to go about her work as though she hadn’t 
a heart, or a soul, or a mind. 

I recollect one place I was in where the parlourmaid’s 
mother was very 1ll, dying, and the poor girl, who loved 
her mother very dearly, would come home, when it was 
her Sunday out, with her eyes red and her heart broken. 
One evening when there was company and there was a 
late supper, and the girl had to wait at table, the mistress 
was quite cross about it, and said it was very inconvenient 
to have a girl handing round jellies and pouring out cham- 
pagne with the tears trickling down her face, for a red- 
eyed parlourmaid was a wet blanket and ridiculous, and 
she wasn’t going to have it, so there ! 

But when that same missus lost her grandmother, an 
old lady she saw about once a year, she moaned and 
groaned and wrung her hands, and went about for days 
with a pocket-handkerchief in her hand, and wouldn’t see 
any visitors, making out she was so prostrated with grief 
she was quite ill. 

But the parlourmaid’s mother was a good deal more to 
her, poor girl, than missus’s grandmother was to missus, 
only one was @ missus and one was a servant, and so one 
could boo-hoo for a week, but the other couldn’t shed a 
single tear without getting scolded for it. 
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Why I was so miserable in my first place was because 
of the children principally. They got hold of it that I 
had come from a charity school, and they called me 
“ Charity Brat,” and Master George, who was eleven, and 
Miss Louisa, who was ten, they were demons, and they 
made my life a hell upon earth—not that they were really 
hard-hearted or cruel, but it was their mischief, so to 
speak. The things they would say to me would make 
my blood boil, until I broke down and cried from rage 
and vexation, and at last I told their ma, and she gave 
them a good scolding. 

But that didn’t do me any good, for, after that, Master 
George would come up into the nursery when he came 
home from school, and say, ‘‘ Hullo, Tell Tale, have you 
told ma anything to day ?”’ And then he and Miss Louisa 
would make the other children join hands with them, and 
they’d dance round me and sing— 

* Tell Tale Tit, 
Your tongue shall be slit, 
And every dog in the town 
Shall have a little bit.” 

And if the head nurse wasn’t there, Master George would 
pull my hair and pinch me, and then he would snatch my 
cap off and kick it about the room, and dare me to tell; 
because if I did he would wait till his mamma had gone 
to the theatre one evening, and then he would brand me 
with a red-hot poker, with a big S for sneak, on my fore- 
head. 

And he was always playing me tricks. He had a nasty 
squirt, which he brought home from school, and while I 
was washing the younger children at night he would fill 
the squirt with the soapy water and squirt in my eye when 
I wasn’t looking; but I never dared tell his ma, because 
I firmly believed he would brand me with the hot poker, 
for he was an imp of mischief if ever there was one, and 
cruel, like all boys are by nature, especially to girls who 
can’t fight them. 

But I did fight him once. I was sitting in the nursery, 
reading the hymn-book I had brought from the school, 
with my name written in, of which I was very proud, and 
he came behind me and knocked it up to the ceiling out 
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of my hand, and it came down and fell into the basin of 
soap-and-water, and I burst out crying, and ran at him in 
my passion and seized him by the hair, and he panched 
me to make me leave go, and then I clawed at him with 
my nails till he yelled, and his ma came ranning up, and 
said I was a spiteful little wretch. 

And I told her what he’d done as well as I could get 
the words out, for I was panting, and my hair had all 
come down, and I dare say I did look savage. How could 
I help it? And if he didn’t declare that I had thrown 
the hymn-book at him myself, and it had fallen in the 
soap-and-water. 

Of course missus took her dear boy’s part; but I marked 
my lord with my nails, and he didn’t try it on with me 
for a long time after that, not pinching me or sticking 
pins into me, but he called me “Scratch Claw,” and set 
the other children on to pretend to be frightened of me, 
and they used all to run up into the corner when I came near 
them, and fall down on their knees, begging me to spare 
their lives, and pretending they thought I was going to 
murder them. But I had a handful of his hair, and that 
was some consolation. 

The head nurse didn’t take my part a bit, but told 
missus [I was unkind to the children, and had a bad 
temper. 

But of course, as I found out’afterwards, she had a 
young sister going out to service, and she wanted to get 
her with her, so that she could do lots of things and no 
fear of being told of. 

I had my eyes too wide ‘open for her, and saw what she 
did with the tea and sugar and the candles and soap 
allowed for the nursery. They went out some of them, 
when it was her Sunday to see her friends, and one 
day, when she was blaming me to missus to lose me my 
place, I up and spoke, and said, if I was bad-tempered, as 
she called it, I wasn’t a thief. 

“What?” she shouted, “you little charity brat Do 
you mean to say I’m a thief?” 

“Yes, I do,” I answered, “and you know yon are. 
You've no right to take the sugar and the soap and the 
candles, and lots of things you do; and what about Master 
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George’s silver pencil-case that he lost about the house, 
and was never found? Didn’t I see you give one just 
like it to that soldier you said was your brother, that met 
us yesterday in Regent’s Park, and you gave Miss Dollie 
and Miss Emmie a ha’penny cake each not to tell ?” 

Missus saw I was speaking the truth, and the silver 
pencil-case and the soldier did it. 

So she called master up, and he came, and she had it all 
out before him, which I know he hated, for he never could 
bear being brought into rows with the servants, as he 
called it, and would have let them, I do believe, take the 
nose off his face, rather than say anything, which made 
missus often say, “‘ Yes, you can’t speak a word to them, 
but you can go on at me fast enough.” 

Master he sat on the rail of the high nursery fender, 
and heard all that missus had to say, and looked very 
uncomfortable, and at last he said, “‘ Eliza, is this true ? ” 

“No, sir; it’s a pack of lies,” says she; “and I’ve 
been a good and faithful servant to you, sir, and it’s hard 
if I’m not believed before a spiteful, lying little cat; as 
I’m sure the nursery ain’t been the same since she came, 
the hussy!” 

“Hold your tongue,” says missus. 

“T can’t hold my tongue, ma'am,” says she, “with my 
character bein’ took away, and afore master, too.” 

“Well,” says master, getting off the fender-rail, “ you 
can settle this without me, my dear.” 

‘No, I can’t,” says missus, “ you’re the master of the 
house, and you must support me. I’m going to have 
Eliza’s boxes searched.” 

You should have seen Eliza’s face at that—she went as 
red as brickdust, and then as white as violet powder, and 
she says, gasping and stammering, ‘‘ Oh, very well, ma’am ; 
if that’s it, Ill go and fetch ’em down.”’ 

‘Oh no,” says missus, “I’ll go up with you. Bring the 
candle, and we'll settle this matter at once.” 

Master was going to say something, but he thought 
better of it. I believe he was as upset as Eliza, for a 
bother in the house always upset him dreadfully. 

So he sat down on the fender again and said, ‘“T’ll wait 
here,’ and began to twist his moustaches—a very fine pair 
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for such a quiet-tempered gentleman—and when missus 
had gone upstairs with Eliza and the candle, he said to 
himself, forgetting me being there, ‘“‘ D—n the servants ! ” 
‘‘There’s always some bother or another with ’em. I 
wish there were none.” 

Presently missus came down, and Eliza after her, crying ; 
and missus says to master, “ Go for a policeman; ” and he 
says, “Hh? ” and nearly slipped backwards over the high 
fender-rail he was sitting on into the fire. 

Then Eliza she began to beg and pray, and to ask master 
to intercede for her and missus to forgive her; for a nice 
lot of things had been found in her box that had been lost, 
and plenty that hadn’t been missed—two pair of missus’s 
stockings, three pocket-handkerchiefs, some glass cloths, 
an old frock of Miss Louisa’s, two bars of soap, a prize 
book of Master George’s, a jet necklace of missus’s, four 
pairs of master’s cuffs, and two or three nick-nacks from 
the drawing-room, besides a lot of odds and ends. 

Well, the end of it was, master took missus out of the 
room and persuaded her, I suppose, that it would be better 
to send Eliza away than have the bother of prosecuting 
her, which I've known done two or three times in my ex- 
perience, but which is unfair to honest servants, and often 
leads to dishonesty through girls knowing their masters 
and missuses won’t prosecute, and so Eliza was packed off 
there and then without a character ; and I couldn’t help 
being sorry for her, though it served her right for trying 
to take away mine. 

I’ve read in a book somewhere that virtue is its own 
reward, and I’m sure I didn’t get much by warning missus 
about Eliza. For a whole fortnight I had to do all the 
work of the nursery myself, and the other servants wouldn’t 
speak to me, but treated me shamefully, saying I was a 
traitrix and a cockatrice. — 

And when I went down to supper of a night after the 
children had all gone to bed, cook and the housemaid 
would bring their work-boxes and open them, and ask me 
to look in them, and please would I like to look in their 
boxes upstairs, and their compliments to missus and 
would she send for a policeman quick, because cook had 
taken some of the tallow candle to put on her nose, and 
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hadn’t I better go and tell missus that Fanny—that was the 
housemaid—had got a flea about her that came off missus’s 
little dog Fido, and so, of course, didn’t belong to Fanny. 

And cook paid me out finely at meals, for I was a grow- 
ing girl, and had a dreadful appetite. But cook would 
put a lot of pieces on my plate that I couldn’t eat—bits of 
bone and pieces of skin and all the odds and ends, never 
giving me a fair slice of meat if she could help it, and she 
would always say there was no pudding, and wait till I 
had to go up to the nursery and then they’d take the 
pudding out and eat it themselves, the pigs. 

Altogether you may easily imagine I wasn’t very happy 
in my first place, and it didn’t give me a liking for service ; 
but by-and-by the children began to take to me, and I 
began to be fond of them, and then I was happier; and 
Master George went to a boarding school, and glad I was 
to see the back of him. 

Then the new head nurse came, and she was a nice kind 
young woman, and was a good friend to me. She was 4 
very different girl to Eliza, and had quite a history, and 
was a lady. Her name was Catherine Walsh. Her father 
had been a gentleman born and bred, but he was ruined 
through the failure of some mine or other ever so far away, 
where all his money was, and one day he took laudanum 
and died, and her mother was left with three, the eldest, 
Catherine, then fifteen, at school, and twins, a little boy 
and girl, four years old. The mother was very delicate, 
and she didn’t live very long, and Catherine had to be a 
mother to the twins, and she brought them up, living on a 
little money that one of her father’s brothers, a clergyman, 
poor himself, allowed her. But when the twins were about 
ten, the clergyman married, and he couldn’t make the 
allowance any more, so Catherine had to look about her 
and see what she could do. She hadn’t finished her educa- 
tion enough to be a governess, so she made up her mind to 
go out as a nurse as soon as she could get the twins into 
some home or school. This she did by the help of the 
clergyman and some friends, and then Catherine went into 
service, 

She soon altered things in the nursery, and made the 
children respect her and her master and mistress too, but 

0 
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she had not been with us six months when something 
happened which altered everything, and which [I shall 
recollect as long as I live. The story of Catherine Walsh 
will always make me remember my first place, and a nice 
sensation it made all down the Adelaide Road, and was 
known as far as Park Street, Camden Town, and High 
Street, Hampstead, and all round Regent’s Park, and it 
wasn’t a nine days’ wonder, being like a legend of the 
district carried on from generation to generation. 

It was on Primrose Hill it happened, where I’ve heard 
real primroses grew once, and is famous for a murder near 
it. I’ve had the spot pointed out to me by a young 
gentleman sitting on one of the seats one day with his 
dog, and it made me go cold all over to think a dead body 
had laid all night where the innocent children were play- 
ing and all nature was smiling just as if nothing had 
happened. 

Up on the top of Primrose Hill there are seats, and often 
there are grown-up people sitting looking at the view, 
which is magnificent, though I never could see half the 
places I’ve heard young fellows say they could, and I’ve 
heard the same church spire called twenty different names 
the same afternoon, and St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
pointed out all over the place. 

Catherine and me used to take our work and sometimes 
a book, and sit on the hill on fine afternoons from three 
till five, the children playing about, and when they didn’t 
tumble down and cut their knees on broken bottles and 
things, it was our happiest time. 

Well, there was an old gentleman, nicely dressed, with 
linen and collar always without a spot, and hat and gloves 
and boots that told the gentleman every inch, who was 
always sitting on the seat opposite to us. We didn’t 
notice him much at first, but when he was there every 
afternoon we did begin to notice him, and we wondered 
who he was, and he began to talk to the children and they 
to him. 

Asking him the time began it, for our children were 
always running to gentlemen, and saying, “ Please, sir, can 
you tell me-the right time ? ” and I’ve seen one old gentle- 
man get quite cross at last, different parties asking him 
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about forty times in half an hour, none of the nurses and 
children having watches, and of course having to get home 
to tea. 

I’ve found in my experience as a nursemaid that there 
are two sorts of old gentlemen one meets at places like 
Primrose Hill and the parks—old gentlemen that any girl 
might talk to, and old gentlemen that no girl ought to talk 
to, and who ought to be ordered off by the police, the 
vampires ! 

But this old gentleman—our old gentleman, as Catherine 
and me called him—was a nice, fatherly, happy, smiling- 
faced one, and might have come out of a bandbox, and 
spoke so kind and gentle; the children took to him, and 
asked him questions nineteen to the dozen, and Miss 
Emmie climbing on to his knee, and Miss Dollie—six and 
five they were; and at last Catherine had to go over and 
tell them to be quiet, and to say she was sorry the children 
were so rude, and she trusted they didn’t annoy him. But 
he said, “Oh no, I’m very fond of children;” and then he 
would tell them about the earth, and the sun, and the 
stars, and why the rainbow came, and what made the wind 
blow, and foreign countries, and wonderful things, till 
Catherine and me couldn't help listening, being interested, 
it all being like a book, only better; and at last we got to 
be quite a family party. 

We heard from a nurse who knew where he lived that 
he was a great professor, living in a house round Regent’s 
Park, who was a bachelor, and had made great discoveries, 
and was very rich and very highly thought of. And 
sometimes he would talk to Catherine, and he soon found 
out she was a lady by birth, as the saying is, though a 
nurse now ; and she told him her story, and why she had 
gone into service, and he said “‘ Quite right.” 

And then he seemed to talk more to Catherine than to 
the children, and I used to see him looking at her when 
her face was the other way; and one day I said to her 
after he’d gone, joking like, ‘‘ Catherine, I believe he’s in 
love with you.” 

She blushed and coloured, and the blood went all over 
her face, and it was the only time she ever spoke really 
cross to me. And all that evening she hardly spoke to 
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me; and, when the children had gone to bed, I went up to 
her, and said, ‘‘ Catherine, don’t be cross with me; I didn’t 
mean anything, and I’ve been so happy since you've been 
here, and I wouldn’t have you not like me for the world.” 
She looked at me with her beautiful dark eyes, and then 
stooped down and kissed my forehead, and the tears came 
into my eyes, and I sobbed; but a lonely girl in a hard 
place, without friends, and worried and put upon, feels the 
love and friendship of another very deeply, and I know I 
did hers. | 

“Don’t say anything more about it,” she said; “I was 
foolish to be cross.” 

I didn’t say anything more about it, but somebody else 
did, and I could have bitten my tongue out. It seems 
master began the mischief by saying what beautiful eyes 
Catherine had before missus, and what a superior girl she 
was to be a nurse. 

Well, I didn’t know this till afterwards, but missus fired 
up and said he looked at the servants a good deal too 
much, and she could see him at dinner sometimes, when that 
great gaby of a Fanny was waiting, saying things to make 
her laugh, which was a nice thing for the father of a family. 

But that about Catherine’s beautiful eyes had put missus 
right off, and she had her knife into Catherine from that 
minute. : 

At any rate, the fat was in the fire, so to speak, next day, 
for that forward little interfering Miss Emmie had heard 
what I’d said, and if she didn’t go and tell her ma that 
there was an old gentleman on Primrose Hill who made 
love to Catherine every afternoon. 

That was enough. Up came missus into the nursery, 
and she let go, the children being with their governess 
having morning lessons. 

It was master’s “ beautiful eyes ” that ran in her head 
quite as much as the old gentleman on Primrose Hill—I 
can understand that now—but she went on finely, saying 
she ought to be ashamed of herself taking innocent children 
to her assignations and her rendezvous. 

Poor Catherine! Oh, it was dreadful the things missus 
said in her fury, and stamped her foot, and the poor girl’s 
face burning red and her beautiful black eyes starting out 
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of her head, and well they might, to be called such dreadful 
things, and all for a little innocent conversation with a 
gentleman old and respectable enough to be a bishop or a 
alderman. 

The end of it was, missus says “Out you go!” to 
Catherine. ‘Pack your box and get out of my house, you 
worthless baggage!” she says, “and don’t come to me 
for a character. It’s lucky I’ve found you out in time. 
Corrupting that innocent girl”—pointing to me—“ and 
bringing your wickedness on to my hearth. There’s your 
wages,” she says, banging down two sovereigns and some 
silver on the table, ‘‘and I hope you'll lead a better life 
and repent before it is too late, and you’re ruined body and 
soul and end your days in the river, which such profligacy 
always leads to.” 

And with that she bangs down the stairs, puffing and 
blowing, being very stout; and I couldn’t help thinking at 
the time it would be bad for master when he came home, 
though, of course, I didn’t know anything about the 
‘‘ beautiful eyes ” then, but afterwards, when Fanny listened 
outside the door to master and missus having it out about 
Catherine, and she told cook while we were having supper, 
and I heard it then. 

Poor Catherine, she stood like a ghost for a minute, then 
she turned to me, and said, “‘ Good-bye, Mary Jane. I don’t 
blame you, my dear; but see what terrible mischief a 
foolish word can do;” and with that, the tears starting to 
my eyes, I flung my arms round her neck and kissed her; 
but she put me gently away and went upstairs and packed 
her boxes, and in an hour was ont of the house and gone, 
and I felt as if the sunshine had gone with her. 

We had another head nurse after that, but she was over 
forty, and as plain as plain, and squinted, and Fanny the 
housemaid said to cook, “‘Missus has picked her out for 
master, because he’s fond of beautiful eyes; ” and with that 
they both giggled. And certainly Crumps was no beauty, 
but a hard-working woman for all that, and did her duty, 
though dreadful trying, through being a Plymouth Brother, 
or something of that sort, and thinking everything wicked, 
and always wanting to go to chapel. 

“No old gentleman on Primrose Hill there,” I heard 
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master say once to missus as I was coming downstairs 
with Miss Dollie as the others were going out on Sunday 
afternoon, she having been pushed into the coal-scuttle 
backwards, with her clean white frock, by Master Tom just 
as we were all dressed and waiting to go out, and having to 
have it off and another on made me have to stop behind a 
little while. 

That Master Tom wasademon. I never met anything 
like him in my life. It was something that wouldn’t be 
believed, having had water on the brain, and brought up 
in the country, and then sent home to nearly murder 
us all in our beds; but I shall come to that in another 
Memoir. 

It was some time after Catherine had left, and I’d never 
geen or heard of her, and was wondering what had become 
of her, when one day, wheeling the perambulator along 
past the Zoological Gardens, I saw a carriage—a beautiful 
open carriage—coming along with a lady and gentleman in 
it, and they didn’t see me, they both looking at nomicen ing 
on the hill, and I was the ‘Zoological side. 

Miss Emmie she stares, and so did J, and then she says to 
Crumps, who was behind, “Oh, Crumps! !’’ she says; “that’s 
our nurse Catherine in that carriage with the old gentleman 
she used to make love to on Primrose Hill.” 

You might have knocked me backwards with a feather, 
and Crumps she turned and looked after them with her 
mouth wide open, having heard the story, though you 
couldn’t tell Crumps was looking at them because you never 
can tell what people who squint are looking at—at least, I 
never could. 

I thought about nothing else all the way home, and 
directly we got in Miss Emmie of course she outs with it 
to her ma before she was well in at the front door, bursting 
over with it. 

‘‘Oh, ma,” she says, “‘we’ve scen Catherine and the 
old gentleman in a carriage—a beautiful carriage !” 

Missus she gave Miss Emmie a slap, and told her not to 
shout so, and she went upstairs howling. And then missus 
says to Crumps, ‘“‘ The hussy !—the flaunting minx! But 
it’s only what I expected.”’ 

I couldn’t understand it then, but a day or two after- 
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wards there was a package for me came by post, and when 
I opened it there was a letter and a piece of wedding-cake, 
and I read the letter and I jumped up, and, not knowing 
what I was doing, I rushed upstairs to missus’s door. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning, the first delivery, 
and I knocked loud, and master opened it in his shirt- 
sleeves, and I shouted, ‘‘ He’s married her, ma’am; he’s 
married her!” and missus, not out of bed yet, as I could 
hear where the voice came from, says, ‘‘ What ?—eh ? id 
and master stared at me as if I had gone off, and says, 
“Who?” and I says, “The old gentleman on Primrose 
Hill”; and then I saw that master was a-standing there 
roaring with a razor in his hand and his chin all over 
soapsuds. 

And didn’t missus give it to me just when she came up 
in the nursery after breakfast, saying I must have taken 
leave of my senses to do such a thing as come waking her 
out of her sleep and shouting as if one of the children was 
on fire; but she asked to see the letter, and I showed it, 
and there it was in black and white. 

My dear Catherine had triumphed over all her enemies, 
and was married, and lived in a grand house, and had 
a carriage, and was no longer a servant, and I felt how 
I should like missus to pass her on foot while she was 
in her carriage, and to be splashed with mud by it, just 
to let her see how cruel and heartless she’d been”to that 
poor girl. 

I told everybody, you may be sure; Fanny and the cook 
and all the nursemaids on the hill and in the park, and it 
was in everybody’s mouth, and for weeks after there wasn’t 
a seat to be had on the hill, for they were all full of nurses 
dressed out, and waiting for old gentlemen to come along 
and marry them. 

And when it was cook’s Sunday out she didn’t go and 
meet her Tom at Chalk Farm station as promised, but went 
out with some of missus’s face-powder on and a pair of 
lavender kid gloves, and sat and read the hymn-book on a 
seat on Primrose Hill from five o’clock till nine, and there 
was nothing talked of in the kitchen but servants who had 
married into the first families and been presented at Court. 

One day I had a letter asking me to come and see 
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Catherine at her house in Regent’s Park if mistress would 
allow me, and I asked and got leave, and went ; and oh, how 
proud I felt when a servant came to the door—Catherine’s 
servant—and, when I gave my name, said would I step 
into the library, and mistress would be with me directly. 
Mistress, you know! that was Catherine. 

And I went in, and it was ever so much finer a library 
than master’s, and Catherine came in, and I felt awkward 
at first, hardly knowing what to say, she being quite the 
lady now, though she always was for the matter of that; 
but she came and kissed me with a smiling face, and said, 
“Well, little one, did you think that I’d forgotten you? ” 

Oh, it was lovely to be there, friends with the lady of the 
house, and to see her so happy, after being only a servant 
like myself. She showed me the drawing-room, and it 
was ever so much lovelier than missus’s that had called 
her a hussy, and she showed me the dining-room, and you 
could have put ours inside it, and it was something like 
furniture, and there was stables with real horses in them, 
and a conservatory with real flowers growing, and all so 
rich and yet so comfortable you could see it was all used 
—not stuck about to be looked at and covered up as if it 
was only for Sundays. 

And Catherine told me she was very happy, and she 
explained how it had all happened. Mr. (of course, 
we didn’t call him the old gentleman now, and he was 
really only fifty-nine, which is nothing in a learned pro- 
fessor, as he was) had heard that Catherine had been 
dismissed, and he had found out where she had gone to, 
and had met her and told her he had loved her from the 
first time he saw her, and she was just the wife he wanted 
to make him happy if she’d take him and forgive him 
being so much older, which he couldn’t help. 

At first she said “ No’—she was only a servant, and he 
was a gentleman; but he told her she was a lady and he 
loved her, and then she thought of the twins and what 
they would do now she was out of place and no character, 
and after a time she said “ Yes,” and then she told me he 
was the kindest, dearest husband in the world, and she 
was a happy girl, and grateful to God for the blessing of 
such a man’s love, and all the hard life and anxiety over. 
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They were going to give up this house and go and live in 
a beautiful place in the country, and the twins were to be 
with them. 

Then I had some beautiful tea out of lovely china cups, 
and thin bread-and-butter handed to me on a plate that 
had pictures painted on it, and I saw the milk-jug and 
sugar-basin were real silver, not plate, like missus’s, and I 
went home just in the seventh heaven, Catherine kissing 
me and sending her love to the children. 

When I got back there was missus up in the nursery 
directly, of course, and wanting to know all about it, and 
what sort of a house was it, and I saw how wild it made 
her to hear what a lot more beautiful things Catherine had 
than she had, so I made the things out grander than even 
they were, and I said they had footmen—though I hope 
I’m generally a truthful girl—and when I'd finished missus 
bounced out of the room, saying, “‘ Poor, dear old gentle- 
man! J hope he won’t live to repent it.” 

And master had a bad time of it that evening, so Fanny 
said, who'd listened outside the door. He—— 

% * # * * 

Missus wants me to go out, eh? Oh, bother, at this 
time of night, too, the only time I have to settle down 
quiet to my Memoirs! What does she want ?—wants me 
to see old Mrs. Moddleycott to the station, because it’s a 
dark night, and there’s a lot of rough fellows about. I 
like that !—she’s an old lady and I’m a young woman, and 
I’m to take her to the station, and come back all alone. 
“T’m coming, ma'am. I’m only putting my needlework 
away.” 
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MEMOTR III. 
MASTER TOM. 


Arter the grand romance of Catherine Walsh, things 
went on very much as usual, though, of course, it made a 
great sensation, and it was months before the nursemaids 
gave up Primrose Hill asa forlorn hope, no old gentlemen 
coming along with carriages to marry any of them, except 
one old fellow that turned out a regular swindler, which 
anybody might have known but that poor foolish girl, Mary 
Ann Stubbs, with her head turned with reading penny 
numbers. 

She had set her heart, they say, on disguising herself in 
man’s attire and going to the wars, through having read a 
story of a young woman who did it, and being in love with 
a soldier in Albany Barracks; but she couldn’t go to the 
wars after him, because he’d only been moved on to 
Windsor with his regiment, taking her quarter’s money, 
the wretch, and never writing a line afterwards. 

She was nursemaid to a family opposite us in the Ade- 
laide Road, and knew all about Catherine’s splendid match. 
One day she met an old gentleman on the very seat, and 
who, though rather shabby and vulgar-looking, spoke well, 
and she said he was a millionaire but eccentric, millionaires 
never being particular about their hats and boots. I have 
heard master speak of a real live duke who gave his old 
hat to his valet, and he had it done up for eighteenpence, 
which, when the duke saw how nice it looked, he gave 
him the eighteenpence, and wore it another two years. 
So clothes are nothing to go by. 

Mary Ann Stubbs’s old gentleman proposed marriage 
to her honourable enough, and the foolish girl, the wet 
weather coming on, and him complaining of rheumatism, 
invited him to come and see her when the family were out 
at their grandpapa’s spending his birthday, and introduced 
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him to the other girls, and he bought shrimps and a cake 
and other delicacies of the season. 

And he gave the housemaid the money afterwards to go 
and fetch a bottle of sherry wine to drink his health from 
the public-house, and while gone, cook having run out on 
an errand to see her young man, he put something to Mary 
Ann’s nose and whistled, and she went off just as she saw 
another man come down the area steps, so 16 must have 
been chloroform ; and when she came to, the house was 
stripped of no end of things; and a fine fuss there was 
about it. After that, the servants fought shy of old 
gentlemen on Primrose Hill. 

T got on pretty comfortable until one of the family Id 
never seen, though heard talked about, Master Tom, came 
home. Miss Louisa told me he had water on the brain 
young, and had been sent into the country to be brought up 
an infant with two old people, but now he was better, and 
getting on, and missus thought his affections were being 
alienated, and it was time he came home, and learned to 
know his proper pa and ma, and his brothers and sisters. 

Missus, the morning he was coming home, told me and 
Crumps to be very kind but firm with him, and mentioned 
the water on the brain. Not knowing what it was, 
I expected to see him a sort of human filter, and was 
astonished to see him, when he came in, a rosy-cheeked 
. boy, wild about the hair, and talking broad like a smock- 
frock. 

Miss Louisa told me lots about him before hecame. She 
told me his ma had once been to see him in the country in 
a fly with London friends. It was a cottage in a long 
lane where he lived with the old couple he called his 
“mam” and his “dad,” farm labourers who, when the 
boy had convulsions, so I heard afterwards, would say, 
‘**Gi’e him a bit o’ hard cheese,” that being medicine in 
country parts, and they thought there never was such a 
wonderful boy, and would say, when he flew into his 
tantrums, ‘‘ Don’t ’ee fash him; he munna be fashed!”’ 
which meant let him do as he likes. 

All of this Miss Louisa told me. Well, when his ma 
and the company in the fly got to the top of the lane, 
he didn’t know them, but was licking currant-and- 
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raspberry pie off a tin plate, and was smeared all over 
his face with the juice, and when his ma, horrified, said, 
“Tom, Tom, don’t you know me?” he said, “‘ Go away,” 
and with that picked up dreadful things off the road, and 
pelted those in the carriage till the ladies had to put up 
their parasols, and the gentleman got down to stop him, and 
he threw the plate and all the currant-and-raspberry left 
at the gentleman, and it went all over his white waistcoat 
and lavender trousers, and missus sat wringing her hands 
and shouting for help. His “dad” came hobbling out, 
being lame, and said, “ Don’t ’ee fash him, marm; don’t 
‘ee fash him.” 

And that’s how missus saw her darling boy after a year, 
not having been in that part for twelve months. 

But his water on the brain being better, and it being 
time he was broken in to civilized society, missus said to 
master, ‘“‘ We must have him home.”’ And home he came; 
and didn’t I know it, and shall I ever forget it P 

When he came into the nursery, he was quite like a 
stranger, hardly knowing his brothers or sisters, or they 
him, but the little girls tried to be kind to him. But he 
pushed them away and stamped and screamed and said he 
wanted his “ mam ” and his “dad,” and was taken out in 
the garden to be pacified, being used to the country. | 

And he got bricks and set a trap directly, saying he was 
going to catch a sparrow for dinner, and did, and went in 
and cooked it at the kitchen fire, amid the horror of every- 
body, and ate it, being used to such things in the country, 
preparing it for human food with a great big clasp-knife 
that gave me the shivers to look at in the hand of such a 
wild young Indian, and turning on you like a pirate or a 
highwayman if spoken to sharp or interfered with. 

And when Crumps and me tried to put him to bed, he 
said, “Dang you!” and kicked with great big clomping 
boots, only fit for ploughed fields. It’s a wonder we hadn’t 
both our legs broken. We got him off at last, his ma 
coming up and trying to speak kindly; but he only said, 
‘Who's that fat gal?” meaning her. And when I said, 
‘‘Tt’s your ma,” he said, “She ain’t my ‘mam,’ and I hate 
her.” Nice words for a parent to hear; but of course it 
was being away so many years. 
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And to hear him say his prayers—I never did !—inter- 
rupting every sentence to say “ Dang you!” to Crumps, 
who was folding up his clothes, he thinking she was going 
to take something out of the pockets, and pretty rubbish 
he’d got there. : 

At breakfast next morning he ate and drank more like 
a farm labourer than a young gentleman, and would havea 
hunk of bread and cut it on his thumb with the great clasp- 
knife that was a terror to us every time he took it out, and 
wiped his mouth after milk-and-water with the back of 
his hand. His sisters sat round and stared at him with 
open mouths as if he’d been a wild animal. 

They were afraid of him, and no wonder, for he was 
so rough, and after breakfast, when they wanted him to 
play, he said, “ Yes; let’s play at pigs”; and they, to 
humour him, said, “‘ All right; what is it?” and he said, 
‘ T’ll show you,” and he tied a bit of string to Miss Millie’s 
leg and said, “T’ll drive you to market,” and hit her a 
blow on the back of the head with a stick he’d got. 
It’s a wonder she hadn’t to be taken to the hospital in a 
cab there and then; but she only said “‘ Oh!” and he said, 
“Go on; walk on all fours—you’re the pig.” 

But I took the stick away after a dreadful struggle, and 
going out of the room with it to hide it, heard an awful 
shriek, and rushed back again, and there was Master Tom 
holding Miss Millie down and sitting on her head and 
brandishing that murderous knife over her dear little bare 
legs, and I rushed at him and said, “‘ Oh, you wicked boy! 
what are you doing to your little sister P’’ and he said, 
‘“‘ Bain’t she my pig? I be a-going to cut the string of 
’ur leg to stop ur running away,” and I do believe he’d 
have done it if I hadn’t come in the nick of time. 

After that he sulked because we wouldn’t let him play 
that game any more, for me and Crumps’s nerves were 
quite upset, and we were in a tremble, and Crumps said 
she felt just as if she had suddenly been shut up in a cage 
in one of those menageries with a tiger or a wolf or a lion. 

So we gave him his spade to quiet him—an iron spade 
he’d brought from the country with him—and presently 
when we looked round he had gone ont of the room. 
We thought he’d gone downstairs to his ma, he was so 
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quiet. But half an hour after I was going downstairs, 
and I met the housemaid flying for her life out of the 
drawing-room, with her cap off and her hair down, yelling 
“'Murder!’’ Missus was out, so didn’t hear her. But 
I said, “Fanny, what’s the matter, Fanny?” and she 
said, “ Oh, that young demon! Oh, that young villain ! 
He’s been and ruined the drawing-room carpet with his 
spade; and when I said ‘Oh, you naughty boy!’ and 
tried to take it, he chivied me round the room, aiming at 
me with it; and it was sharp, and might have killed me.” 

We called cook and Crumps; and then we all four went 
together trembling; and we opened the door, and we 
nearly fainted with horror, one on top of the other, and 
said, “Oh, what will missus say?” For if he hadn’t 
gone and dug great pieces out of the beautiful best carpet 
with that horrid sharp iron spade; and when cook said, 
*‘Oh, you wicked boy, what are you doing?” he says, 
“T be a-spuddin’ tatars.”’ 

And if he hadn’t dug up all the flower pattern with 
that spade, playing at them being potatoes. 

When missus came in and saw it, I thought she’d have 
fainted dead away at her beautiful carpet, only new down 
two months, and the most expensive she’d ever had in her 
life. 

When she’d got her senses again, she rushed at him, 
and seized hold of him, and cried, ‘‘Oh, you bad, wicked, 
inhuman little wretch! Ive a mind to beat you.” But 
he ups with the spade in a minute, and says to his ma, 
“You do, you great fat gal, and I’ll hide you.” It made 
your blood curdle to hear a ma talked to like that 

But, missus, her temper was up too, and she seized the 
spade, and wrenched it from him, and we all rushed in, 
and caught hold of him, for he kicked and fought and bit 
at our hands like a boa-constrictor more than like a 
human boy, and missus says, “‘ Bring him along; ” and we 
bore him in triumph, and put him in a little room where 
the boots were kept, him screaming himself black in the 
face all the time. 

Then missus she turned the key, and we all took breath 
and put ourselves to rights, for our caps and aprons were 
anyhow, and cook’s dress was all torn down the back, not 
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a hook standing, and Fanny’s collar was pulled off, and 
half her dress in front, and her stays showing, and missus, 
being stout, had the perspiration pouring down her face, 
and was panting frightfully. 

Then she went back and looked at her rnined carpet, 
and sank down on the settee and burst into tears, us all 
trying to comfort her and bring her round, till the cook 
sniffed, and says, “ Oh, the jint !”’ and rushed down, and 
the smell of burning was awful, for the jack had caught 
through her being away, and the leg of mutton for dinner 
was burnt to a cinder, and it seemed as if that young 
demon was going to turn the honse out of doors. 

He yelled for half an hour, and then he was quite 
quiet; and after dinner missus went and opened the door 
to let him out. And if the whole floor of the little room 
wasn’t strewed with buttons, for he’d cut every button off 
every boot, button boots being worn then, and if he’d 
done one pair he’d done twenty, and all with that clasp- 
knife that we'd forgotten about. | 

' When master came home that evening he said he didn’t 
know what was to be done—Fanny heard him, being in 
the hall—and he didn’t believe Master Tom could be any 
child of his; and missus says, “‘ Oh, whose is he, then?” 
—Fanny told us that—and master said, “{Don’t be a 
fool!” and they got to high words all about that boy. 
But we had him up in the nursery, and gave him every- 
thing to keep him quiet, and me and Crumps even went 
down on our bended knees and was horses for him, till 
he got kicking us to make us go faster, and we couldn’t 
stand that. 

So Crumps gave him a pot of jam and half a loaf of 
bread and a spoon, and he jammed himself and the chair 
and the table all over, and presently he said he was sick, 
and turned quite pale. So we put him to bed, and truly 
thankful we were. 

His pa came up the next morning, and said if there 
was any more of it he’d give him a good thrashing, and 
he was frightened for a bit. But he began again soon, 
for that very afternoon if he didn’t give poor Miss Emmie 
e push in the stomach because she touched one of his 
nasty birds’ eggs, and knocked her backwards against the 
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grate, the nursery fender being away, me tidying up the 
hearth, and her head touched the hot bars, and they burnt 
her hair and scorched her scalp, and he said he was glad, 
and he’d like to make a bonfire of all of us and see us 
blaze, which were nice Christian sentiments for a child of 
seven. 

His pa and ma were frightfully worried about him, 
and they said he’d better go to a school, they thought, for 
there was no knowing what he'd do next, and Crumps 
gave notice, being black-and-blue all over, and saying she 
hadn’t engaged for a lunatic asylum, and wasn’t going to 
have her arm bitten, being afraid of hydrophobia, since 
she’d seen a boy bark and go on all fours, and try to wag 
his tail, and sit up on his hind-legs and beg, and only 
through the scratch of a cat. 

But missus raised Crumps’s wages two pounds a year, . 
and told her she might go to chapel a little oftener if 
she’d stay, and promised she’d get a day school for Master 
Tom, so we should have some peace of our lives. 

But before that school was found we had plenty more 
to put up with from him, though, to give the devil his 
due, as the saying is, he did seem to be gradually cooling 
down, as they say of extinct volcanoes I’ve read about ; 
but breaking out occasionally into a regular Mountain 
Vesuvians. One of his tricks, 1 remember, was with 
a box of vesuvians out of his pa’s overcoat pocket, that 
hung in the hall. He took them unbeknown and left 
them about on a wooden arm-chair, and his ma coming 
up, a8 was usual with her, to talk to Crumps about things 
for the nursery, she sat down suddenly, and being heavy, 
fired the lot and filled the room with smoke and sulphur, 
and was all in flames behind in a minute, her dress being 
light material, and began to scream. 

Crumps, with great presence of mind, pushed her back 
with all her might into baby’s bath, which, as Providence 
would have it, was full of water not emptied away, and 
I shall never forget seeing my poor missus, sprawling 
backwards with the water flying up all around her with a 
great splash, even up to the ceiling in places, and screaming, 
for the flames had scorched right through, and she had 
to be led away limping and groaning and put to bed. 
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But that Master Tom, amid all the havoc he had 
wrought and the dreadful sufferings of his ma and her 
painful position, stood and yelled with laughter till human 
flesh and blood couldn’t stand it, and I boxed his ears 
with all my might. 

And then it was a fight, for I couldn’t make him leave 
go, and we both hit and scratched and bit and kicked, for 
my blood was up. We went at it hammer and tongs, till 
we rolled over, locked in a deadly embrace, as they say in 
the books, and he on top holding me down and banging 
my head on the floor till I got firm hold of his hair with 
one hand and his nose with the other, and was liberated 
by cook coming up to her bedroom, and hearing the 
sereams, and running in and taking him off me. 

And we locked him in the bedroom, after a desperate 
combat, till his pa came home and gave him a downright 
thrashing, which did him a power of good, and after that 
we did keep him down a bit by threatening to tell his pa 
and get him another beating. 

But poor missus was ill in bed for a week with shock 
to the system and burning, and for some time after getting 
about suffered great inconvenience, and master never left 
any more vesuvians in his pocket. 

It was a happy deliverance when the young rascal went 
to the day school, though, to be sure, he learnt tricks of 
the other boys if he didn’t learn much else, being slow at 
first through having had the water on the brain, and he 
brought them home. One of his “larks,” as he called 
them, was to come behind you and dab a nasty burnt 
cork in your face, and he made me a moustache with 
it, and not wiping it off at the time, except with the back 
of my sleeve, not knowing how thick it was on, I was 
called downstairs suddenly by missus, and went into the 
drawing-room to fetch baby, who’d been down to company, 
and never shall I forget the laughter of the gentlemen 
and ladies, and the way missus said, “ Mary Jane, how ° 
dare you come into the room that figure !” 

And when I caught sight of myself in the glass I could 
have dropped through the floor with confusion. 

But of all the dreadful things he ever did while I was 
in his ma’s service, the worst was to his little sister, Miss 
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Emmie, who was frightened of him ever since he knocked 
her backwards into the fire—as well she might be. 

As I recall these things writing now, when I am no 
longer a little nursemaid but a grown-up housemaid, and 
in different service, I wonder whether people will believe 
what I’ve here written about Master Tom? Yet every 
word of it is gospel truth, and well known to many friends 
of the family, it being the water on the brain, and living 
ever since he was a baby with those simple country folks, 
who let him do what he liked, and he even beat them with 
a horsewhip, which was his favourite toy, because I heard 
his mamma telling the morning governess all about it, 
when she said he ought to be put in a reformatory. 

She said that because he’d come down while his little 
sisters were doing their lessons and would put the pen in 
the ink and jerk it in the governess’s eye, which is very 
unpleasant, as you must know if you’ve ever had it done, 
especially when you’ve got a linen collar on or a light 
dress. 

She told him to be quiet, and, not knowing his temper, 
ran round the room after him to take the pen away, when 
he took up the glass inkpot and flung the contents all 
over her face and hair in his passion, she having boxed 
his ears; and her hair being very fair, she had to scour 
her head with salts of lemon hard, and then it nearly 
rubbed a bald place, but left the inkstains, which was a 
dreadful disfigurement to a young lady playing the piano 
of an evening at parties. 

But about Miss Emmie, poor delicate little thing, and 
suffering with her heart, it was too wicked. One day, play- 
ing with her in his rough country water-on-the-brain way, 
he tore her new frock all down, and it seems was terrified 
lest his pa should see it, so he made away with her—dis- 
posed of her so that nobody should see what he’d done. 

The family were at church, and I’d gone downstairs to 
the kitchen, leaving the two alone, and when I came 
back to the nursery he was alone, and I said, ‘‘ Where’s 
Miss Emmie?’” and he said, “‘Idon’t know; I think she’s 
gone out.” 

They never took him to church, because the things he’d 
do were so outrageous, once taking a pocketful of cherry- 
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stones, and shooting them between his finger and thumb 
at different people while pretending to be singing the 
hymn with everybody else. And several ladies had cherry- 
stones hit them in the face, and fall with a rattle in the 
pew; and he was discovered through a boy up in the 
gallery, when the verger was looking about for the culprit, 
shouting out, “It’s young Tom Simmons!” knowing him 
through being page at the school, and hating him for 
tricks played on him there. 

And if Master Tom didn’t yell out loud, “Ugh, you 
beastly sneak, see what I’ll give you to-morrow!” ‘The 
congregation was horrified, 1t being dead silence, the hymn 
being just over, and his mamma went crimson to the 
roots of her hair. 

Well, when he said Miss Emmie had gone out, I knew 
it couldn’t be true, because it was absurd a child like that 
to walk out like a grown-up person, so I said, “Where is 
she? Tell me directly, you naughty boy.” . And I hunted 
high and low, and no Miss Emmie; and his ma and pa 
came in just then, and I told them Miss Emmie was gone, 
and Master Tom knew all about it. And his ma and pa 
hunted too, but'!there was no trace of that poor child 
any where. 

So his pa went for a stick, and said, “I'll make you tell 
me, sir, or [’ll thrash you within an inch of your life;” 
whereupon when his pa had gone for the stick, he rushed 
downstairs, and out of the door and into the street, and 
was gone into the darkness before we could stop him. 

We hunted high and low, we called, we shouted, we 
looked under beds, and nowhere was that dear child; and 
then I said to Crumps, “ The fiend’s murdered her and hid 
her body,” for really there was no knowing, after what he 
had done, what he would do next. 

Missus was like a mad thing—-Miss Emmie being so 
delicate, and the least thing bringing on her heart attacks, 
and the doctor having said she was never to be excited 
or frightened. And with him gone, too, out into the 
stormy night, only seven, and with good clothes on, and 
we remembered he’d once threatened to drown himself 
in the Regent’s Canal where the bridge goes over near the 
Zoological Gardens north entrance ! 
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Master he put on his hat and went out, rushing up and 
down the Adelaide Road, shouting, ‘‘Tom, Tom!” nearly 
wild, and opening the gates, and peering into the front 
gardens, and beating the evergreens and bushes with his 
stick, thinking the boy might have hidden himself there ; 
and while in the garden two doors off he was set on by the 
dog, who had been let out, and seized by the calf, and 
shouted in terror till the master of the house came out in 
the dark and seized master by the collar, and shouted, “ So, 
you rascal, I’ve got you, have 1?” and dug his knuckles 
into master’s throat, twisting his collar so tight he couldn’t 
explain till the servants brought the lamp ont, and then 
he let go master and drove the dog off, taking a great 
piece of master’s best light trousers with him, and said, 
“‘Good heavens! Mr. Simmons, what on earth are you 
doing here ? ” 

And master explained as well as he was able for the pain 
in his leg, and went off at once in a cab and knocked up 
Mr. Hall, the chemist in the Chalk Farm Road, to have it 
cauterized, for fear of accidents, and all through that 
dreadful Master Tom. 

We went into every room in the house, and called Miss 
Emmie by name and listened; but not a sound did we 
hear. We even looked in the coal-cellar and turned the 
coals over, and in the garden everywhere, even down in a 
cellar at the bottom of the garden, down some steps, 
which was used as a tool-house, and I had to go first 
with a candle held high to light cook, and there was a 
great rat or something running about, and I dropped the 
candle and shrieked, and me and the cook was left in the 
nasty slimy place all in the dark, shrieking and dancing 
about, expecting every minute to feel rats ranning up 
our stockings. Ugh! it makes my teeth chatter to think 
of it now, after all these years. 

And poor missus, hearing our shrieks, came running out 
like one possessed, thinking we’d found Miss Emmie dead 
from fright or some awful tragedy; and how we got up 
again and explained goodness only knows, Missus said, 
“Qne of you go to the police-station, and send the in- 
spector. The poor child must be found.” 

And just as I was going upstairs to put my things on, 
and wondering what would be the end of it all, missus 
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said, “I'll come with you, for if I stay here I shall go 
mad,” And with that she went into the Blue-room, which 
was the best bedroom, and opened the wardrobe door to take 
out her mantle, and started back with an awful cry, for 
there, crouched up in the corner of a wardrobe, white as 
death and fainted away, was poor little Miss Emmie. 

We lifted her out, and bathed her poor dear little face 
with water, and gave her a teaspoonful of brandy, and 
went for the doctor; and presently she came round, and 
cried, ‘‘ Oh, where am I?” and when she saw she was 
in her ma’s arms she gave a little gasp, and burst out 
crying. 

And her ma said, ‘“ My lamb, my lamb!” and soothed 
and kissed her, and presently it all comes out. That 
demon, seeing her torn frock, and fearing his pa would 
find it out, had pushed her into the wardrobe, and told her 
if she came out before bedtime, when her frock would be 
taken off, he’d kill her, and if she cried, and let anybody 
know where she was, he’d chop her into mincemeat. 

We couldn’t make fuss enough with her, poor mite, and 
soothe her terrors enough till she was put to bed comfort- 
ably and quite recovered, and then missus said, ‘‘ Where’s 
the master ?”’ and began to fidget because he didn’t come 
in with Master Tom. 

Aud presently master came back with his leg cauterized, 
and told us all about it; and in the night, hearing a dog 
bark somewhere, Crumps says, “ That’s master; he’s got 
hydryphoby;’’ but he never had, the dog being quite 
healthy, and had five beautiful puppies afterwards, it being 
a lady dog. 

And a month afterwards, when we went to look at them 
in the kennel, if she hadn’t got that bit of master’s Sunday 
trousers up in the corner for them to lie on warm and com- 
fortable, for I recognized it by the pattern, it being a broad 
shepherd’s plaid, which, being a tall man, he did certainly 
always look well in. 

Before he came home cauterized master drove in the cab 
to the police-station, and gave a description of Master Tom, 
who didn’t come back, though we sat up till one in the 
morning, keeping on going to the front door. So that next 
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day we were sneezing our heads off one against the other, 
having got hot running about, and then the draught, with 
nothing on our heads and shoulders, did it. 

Lsaid to Crumps, “ He’s run away to sea.” But Crumps 
said, “No; there isn’t time; he’s either on a coal barge, 
going down the canal, or bivouacking with gipsies.” 

But he wasn’t either, for he was found the next morn- 
ing by the policeman on duty, covered with mud and dirt, 
sitting inside a great drain-pipe which was ready to put 
down in King Henry’s Road, which was then making, but 
is now a regular thoroughfare, and he’d been violently sick 
through smoking half a cigar which he’d picked up and 
lighted with matches, which he always had plenty of in his 
pocket. | 

Tt seems he’d slept there all night, fancying himself 
‘Robinson Crusoe, and said if it hadn’t been for the cigar 
he’d have lived there for ever independent, for as for food 
he could have caught plenty of sparrows with the bricks 
lying about, being used to it in the country, and he had 
already laid and made a fire with bits of old boughs and 
paper picked up on Primrose Hill, which is quite close, 
ready to roast the poor birds at. 

The policeman brought him home at half-past eight, 
and a pretty object he looked, but quite defiant, and master 
gave him a good hiding till he shrieked for mercy, and 
said he might have killed his little sister. He was 
locked up in his bedroom all day with dry bread and 
water, but kept shouting that he was as jolly as a sand- 
boy, whatever that is, but I suppose he’d heard it, for 
children are wonderfully quick picking up things in the 
street, even little girls coming home and using dreadful 
expressions, quite startling in a room full of company, 
having heard men say them passing by, which shows how 
true it is about little pitchers. 

And that was never truer than something Miss Dollie, 
the youngest, said that might have ruined the happiness 
of a whole family, having heard her ma and her grand. 
mamma talking about a family on visiting terms living 
near, Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones was Mr. Jones’s first wife’s sister before he 
married her, so Fanny (who had heard master and missus 
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talking in the drawing-room one day, the door being ajar, 
and she stopping to listen, as usual) told us. And the 
little Miss Joneses were her children after she married 
Mr. Jones, and it seems missus, talking to her mother, 
said what a dreadful thing the law was, for of course the 
little Miss Joneses were really illegitimate. _ 

Well, there was a children’s party soon after that at our 
house, and the parents were there, and while nobody was 
talking if Miss Dollie didn’t say out loud to the eldest Miss 
Jones, who had jogged her elbow while she was drinking 
her ginger-wine, and spilt some of it over her dress, and 
they’d quarrelled about it as children do, Miss Dollie said 
right out loud, ‘“‘ Yes, you are; isn’t she,ma?” Her ma 
didn’t answer, talking to a lady, and so Miss Dollie came 
across and pulled her frock, and said, ‘“‘ Mamma,” and then 
her ma looked up and said, ‘‘ What, my dear ? ” and Miss 
Dollie said, “ Isn’t Alice Jones illegitimate ? ” 

Fanny was in the room handing round the oranges in 
quarters to the little ladies and gentlemen, and she told 
cook that if a bombshell had burst it couldn’t have been 
awfuller than all the grown-ups looked. And poor missus 
shouted out, ‘The next dance—the next dance! Now, 
little boys, take your partners.” But Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
never came to our house again; though of course the child 
didn’t know the meaning of the word, but repeated it as 
she’d heard it. 

Coming back to Master Tom, he was sent off next week 
to the boarding school where Master George was, and 
* i * i 7 

“ Aren’t we going to bed to-night? Yes, ma’am. I 
was just finishing darning your black stockings, ma’am. 
I’m going now, ma’am. other her!” 
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MEMOIR IV. 
MISS DORA’S MAMMA, 


T srayeD at my first place nearly two years, whicn was a 
wonder, all things considered, seeing what I had to put up 
with, first with one and then with the other. But being so 
young and friendless and inexperienced, I didn’t know how 
to give notice, or where to go to if I did; and of course 
I was anxious to stop and get the prizes from the school. 

First, there was the children—not bad at heart, but 
always keeping one on the fidyet, and one’s heart in one’s 
mouth, and teasing me dreadfully; and then Master 
George and Master Tom plaguing my life out of me when 
at home, and so rough too, like boys are, often hurting 
me really, perhaps without meaning it, and calling it 

lay. 
’ And I never could get on with the other servants, after 
one unfortunate evening that it was Fanny’s Sunday out, 
and missus with bronchitis up in her bedroom, and master 
gone to Ireland on a journey to see his Irish customers. 

It was just at the time that the police had sent round a 
notice about the area gates, saying there was a gang of 
thieves about, who came in that way; and a servant in Eton 
Villas had been nearly murdered by a fellow coming in the 
kitchen down the area steps at dusk, and the house had 
been stripped; so missus hearing about it, had warned us 
to be careful. 

It was about dusk this Sunday evening, and I, having 
my house-slippers on, went downstairs quietly, our water 
not being hot enough in the nursery, through something 
being wrong with the boiler. So I went downstairs for 
some from the kitchen, an unusual thing for me to do at 
that hour, it being the children’s going-to-bed time. 

Well, I went downstairs, and the kitchen door stood 
half open, but before I could get in I saw a sight which 
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froze my blood, and I couldn’t utter a cry. There I saw 
poor cook being garroted by a great, ugly, ferocious fellow 
who stood six feet, and he’d got his arm round her neck 
throttling her, and her poor head bent right back on to his 
shoulder, and he was stooping down with his face close to 
hers to see if she was senseless. 

I couldn’t scream, but I crept upstairs as fast as I could 
for fear he should hear me, and come after me and murder 
me, for he hadn’t seen me, his back being turned towards 
me, and, white as a ghost, I rushed into missus’s bedroom, 
and I said, “Oh, ma’am, there’s a burglar downstairs 
garrotting cook; we shall all be murdered in our beds !” 
And missus said, “ What!” 

And, ill as she was, she took master’s life-preserver, 
which always hung over the bed, being a courageous 
woman, and in her dressing-gown and slippers she went 
down, saying to me, “Take the poker, Mary Jane, and 
come with me; but first see if there’s a policeman about.”’ 

As luck would have it, there was, and it was the work 
of a minute to tell him to go down the area, and he did to 
the back door, while missus went down the stairs, and, 
with the courage of a lion, made one rush at the hulking 
ruffian who she could see in the dusk, and before he knew 
where he was she’d hit him on the back of the head and 
then I hit out with the poker, and shouted “ Murder!” 
and the policeman had come in at the back door by 
that time, and seized him by the throat, and cook she 
shouted ‘‘ Murder!” too, and asked us, as soon as she 
could get her senses, to spare his life, as i¢ was only her 
young man. 

And it was him, with his arm round her neck hugging 
and kissing her, that I had seen and mistaken for a burglar; 
but how was I to guess that, never dreaming that such 
goings-on could be in the kitchen with missus in the house, 
and no followers allowed, and it not being Tom, who used 
to come to the area gates to have the letters read, but 
another, for it seems she'd got two, so it served her right 
for what happened. 

Cook she got a month’s notice, and missus through 
coming out of her room, having been sitting all day over 
the bronchitis kettle, was very bad, and didn’t leave her 
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room for a week, and the young man had his head done up 
in sticking-plaster, and they say the blow affected him in 
after-life, for he married cook, and got drunk, and treated 
her shamefully, and she had to go charing, and appeal to 
the magistrate to protect her earnings. 

After that, my life was badgered out of me, the other 
servants calling me such names, and saying I was a little 
sneak, and they wouldn’t believe I didn’t know. They 
said I was a nice innocent little duck, I was; oh yes! and 
all that sort of thing, and declared that I’d let the horrid 
chimney-sweep kiss me that came to sweep the kitchen 
chimney, and other wicked things which I won’t demean 
myself by repeating. 

And Crumps she got more religious than ever, not that 
T object to that, knowing that true real religion is a great 
consolation to us in many bitter trials. 

But my experiences in all my places is not to believe in 
the religion of servants that takes them to chapel and 
church so very often of an evening, and to meetings and 
to that sort of thing, and is made a parade of. A girl can 
be a good Christian and truly religious without always 
making an advertisement of it, and always having a long 
face and trying to make out that everybody who didn’t 
belong to their chapel was sure to go to the wicked place, 
and all who belonged to their chapel were sure to go straight 
to heaven, being ‘the elect,’ as Crumps called it; and to 
hear her talk you’d think heaven was a place reserved and 
railed off specially for the people who went to her chapel. 

In one place I lived at there was a girl who belonged to 
a chapel over Walworth way, kept by a converted thief, 
and she was always wanting to go out to her chapel and 
hear her thief preach ; and a poor ignorant thing she was 
and a nasty colour, being always bilious and eating till she 
couldn’t see out of her eyes; and if she didn’t take the 
money out of master’s overcoat pocket that hung up in 
the hall to subscribe to a testimonial to provide her con- 
verted thief preacher with a silver teapot, as if Britannia 
metal wasn’t good enough for the likes of him; and I 
couldn’t see that going to chapel so often had done her 
much good. 

After she left—missus not calling a policeman, but 
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sending her off there and then—I met her one night in 
Camberwell with two black eyes, and she said she’d married 
one of the brethren. 

Cramps wasn’t like that, but always sighing and groan- 
ing over everybody’s wickedness, and, if ever I did the 
least thing, saying I was a daughter of Beelzebub; so we 
had words, and then she put upon me, and was always 
finding fault to missus, and I, being fond of reading, took 
in a periodical with tales and a picture every week, and 
she went and took it to missus, and said I was always 
filling my head with that trash instead of attending to my | 
work, and I got a blowing up, and that made me wild, so 
I said one day, “ Very well, ma’am, if I don’t suit I can 
go,’ and missus said I was impudent, and I answered that 
I was doing Crumps’s work and my own too, and I was 
sick of it, and perhaps it would be better for all parties if 
there was a change. 

And missus said, “ Certainly ; this day month !” 

I was sorry after, but wouldn’t own it, being proud. 
So, going to the greengrocer’s on an errand, I heard that 
a lady on Haverstock-hill with only one little girl, and she 
seven, wanted a nursemaid, her own going to leave. 

I told the greengrocer to mention me to the lady, and 
he did, and I went to see her, and she engaged me when 
my time was up—a Mrs. Furlong; and I wrote and told 
the matron of my school I was leaving, and why, and 
missus couldn’t refuse me a character, and I went, though 
having grown fond of the little Simmonses, who'd got on 
better with me of late, I felt the parting very much. 

It was a very different place I went to, and I was sorry 
before a week was over I'd ever left the Simmonses, for 
it was a most unhappy home, as I soon found to my cost. 

I thought the lady queer in her way when I saw her 
first, and the housemaid and the cook told me a lot, and 
said they were going to leave as soon as they could get 
their wages. The master was as nice a gentleman as you 
could meet with in a day’s march, but missus was what 
they call a tipsymaniac—I don’t think it’s spelt right, 
but it means the same thing. 

Master kept the money and bought everything, because 
his wife wasn’t to be trusted, running into debt and spend- 
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ing all the money in spirits and anything she could get to 
drink; and I did hear she would drink eau-de-Cologne, and 
the furniture polish, and spirits of wine, and blacking, and 
other strange things, though I can’t believe that a Christian 
woman could swallow such stuff. And she’d nearly ruined 
master, he being only a head clerk or something of the 
sort in the City. 

The first day I was there, before he went out he called 
me in, missus being in bed, not getting up till eleven and 
twelve in the day, and often not then, and he said, “ Mary, 
if your mistress sends you out for spirits, or anything of 
that sort, you are not to go.” I couldn’t quite understand 
it, but I said, “Yes, sir;’’ and the other servants told me 
that she’d sent them to the grocer’s and the public-house 
every day till master stopped it; but she still got the 
drink from somewhere, for she was always in an excited 
state, though it was a mystery how. : 

My heart bled for the poor child, dear little Miss Dora, 
a blue-eyed, fair-haired mite; so gentle, so loving, but 
afraid of her mamma, though idolized by her papa. Oh, it 
was dreadful to see that dear child shrink away terrified 
from her own mother, and come to me and put her pretty 
head on my shoulder and say, “‘ Oh, nurse, nurse! If I 
only had a good, kind mamma, like other little girls!” 

And I’ve seen her mamma, with her face hot and red, 
and her eyes glazed and her hair all untidy, stagger across 
the nursery to catch hold of Miss Dora, and not able to 
say a sentence clearly, and tumble against the tables and 
chairs, and the child that terrified she trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and her face white as marble, and shivering. 

So one night after a dreadful scene I went to master, 
and I told him I couldn’t stop, that it made me ill and put 
my heart in my mouth, and he said, “Please stay, Mary, 
for my child’s sake. She likes you, and, poor mite, she is 
so friendless.” And he went on till the tears came in his 
eyes, and I’m sure they did in mine too, for it cut me to 
the heart to hear the poor gentleman having to plead to 
me, a humble servant girl, and pouring out his troubles 
from his heart as a relief to his feelings in his lonely lot. 

I couldn’t speak for a minute, but presently I wiped my 
eyes with my apron, and I said, ‘‘ Well, sir, for Miss Dora's 
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sake I'll try and put up with it; but it’s awful.” He says, 
‘It is,” and then he dropped his head on the table on his 
arms and groaned, and I went out of the room and up to 
Miss Dora's room, where I had my bed, and took the poor, 
motherless thing, so to speak, in my arms, and hugged her 
and cried over her; for motherless, and worse than 
motherless, she was, if you come to consider. 

Of course the servants in the house took advantage of 
there being no missus; it was only human nature that 
they should. And the things that went on there !—well, 
it opened my eyes, all being like a new world to me. 
Master was beside himself, not knowing what to do, for the 
place was getting an awful name, and servants would 
come one day and go the next, not putting up with it; and 
who could wonder at it, with a raving lunatic in the house, 
for that’s what missus was often, and saying things to 
make a decent Christian’s blood curdle. 7 

She’d keep sober enough to go out sometimes of an 
afternoon, and dress herself decently for a wonder; but 
sometimes she’d be brought home in a cab, and we had to 
go out and help the cabman up with her, her bonnet hang- 
ing by the strings round her neck, and laughing and 
shouting, and sometimes we wouldn’t know how she got 
home, but would open the front door to look out, and 
find her all of a heap on the steps, and then we’d put her 
to bed. 

And sometimes a message would come from a public- 
house in the neighbourhood where she was known that she 
was blind drunk in the bar-parlour, and would somebody 
come and take her away. 

Poor master was over head and ears in debt, through 
her and her extravagance, for she’d buy things without 
paying for them and go straight and pawn them and get 
drink, until he sent round to all the tradespeople and 
stopped her credit. He had an awful blow one day when 
he found out she’d borrowed money—shillings, half-crowns, 
sovereigns, and even five-pound notes, all round the neigh- 
bourhood, having called and told the most wonderful tales, 
and got the money. And he never knew half for ever 
so long, because she’d go to the door to the postman and 
take in the letters and open them over hot water and seal 
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them down again, and if they were bills or letters asking 
for the money she’d borrowed she'd put them on the fire. 

She got worse instead of better, and at last she took to 
smashing. She really wasn’t safe. And one afternoon, 
after she'd been out all the morning and had evidently 
brought spirits in with her, and had been drinking for days 
heavy before that, she yelled out that there was a rat as 
big as a pig in the house, that it was pink and had green 
whiskers, and that it was running after her and trying to 
bite her legs. 

She made a grab at the poker and seized it, and began 
to rush round the room after the rat, knocking over the 
furniture, and going bang, bang, bang with the poker, 
smashing everything right and left; and cook and Char- 
lotte, the housemaid, outside in the hall standing like 
stuck pigs not daring to move; so I rushed in and said, 
‘‘ Missus—missus, pray, pray be calm.” Butit was no good 
—there she was jumping now on the sofa, yelling out that 
the rat’s teeth were in her leg, then leaping down and 
saying it was defying her up in a corner, sitting on its 
hind-legs and spitting venom at her, and still the poker 
went crash, crash, crash, right and left, till the room was 
wrecked and ruined and the things lay about shivered to 
fragments. 

Icouldn’t help saying, “ Poor master, what will he say P ” 
for I pitied that man from the bottom of my heart; and she ‘ 
heard me and turned on me likea tiger, saying dreadful 
things, and if cook and Charlotte hadn’t rushed in and 
seized her arms I do believe she’d have brained me where 
I stood. 

She struggled hard, but at last gave in exhausted, and 
then fell back on the floor, and never said a word. 

The other servants swore they wouldn’t stop in the house 
another minute, and they told me to come out of it too; 
but how could I leave the wretched woman like that, with 
poor little Miss Dora in the house alone? So I said, 
“No; you run for the doctor, cook, and Ill go upstairs 
to the child.” 

The doctor came back with cook, and he said, “ Dear 
me! dear me! How awful! Poor man, poor man!” He 
was thinking of master. Cook had told him what it was, 
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so he'd brought something, and he forced missus's teeth 
open and poured the stuff down her throat, and then he 
said, ‘“‘She’ll be quiet for a bit, but she’s not fit to be left. 
She’ll do herself an injury.” 

Cook says, ‘‘ Who’s a-going to stay ?—not me, it ain’t 

fit!” ‘ Well,” he says, “ Mr. Furlong ought to be sent 
for. Whereis he?” And I’d come down, so I said, “In 
the City’; and he says, “ Do you know his address?” and 
I said, ‘Yes, because I’ve taken Miss Dora to him when 
it was the Lord Mayor’s Show, and his offices are in Cheap- 
side, and we saw it from the first-floor window.” So the 
doctor told me to take a cab and fetch the master as quick 
as I could. 
_ I went upstairs, and the poor child was trembling and 
crying as if her heart would break, and she cried out, “‘ Oh, 
nurse, don’t leave me; ma will killme. I knowshe will.” 
So I said, ‘‘ Not while I’m by, my darling, she won’t;” 
and I thought I’d better take her too, and we went off in 
acab. The doctor he had a case to go to, so he said to 
cook, ‘ She’ll be all right for a bit, but you must stop by 
her; she mustn’t be left.” 

I went off in a cab with Miss Dora, to fetch master, and 
T hardly know how I told him. He knew something was 
wrong when he saw me come into the counting-honse. 
And I thought he’d have fainted; but he only gave a 
groan, and said, ‘‘God help me!” I can hear the words 
now, and they haunted me for months afterwards; and 
then, with a face as white as death, he got into the cab, 
and came back with us. 

When we got to the house, my heart was in my mouth. 
There was a great crowd round the house, and a policeman 
at the gate keeping the people back. Master, he jumped 
out with a cry, and pushed his way throngh, and ran up 
the steps. 

I was going after him with the child, hardly knowing 
what I was doing, when a woman in the crowd, that I recog- 
nized as a servant next door, touched me on the shoulder, 
and said, “ Don’t take the child in; come with me.” And 
she took usin next door; and her mistress was in the hall, 
and she took Miss Dora by the hand, and said, ‘‘ Come with 
me, dear, into my room; I want you to see my little girl's 
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new doll;” and she could hardly speak, as she looked at 
the poor child’s terrified, tearful face. God bless her !— 
it was a motherly act, and I could have hugged her for it. 

Then when the door was shut, the servant said, “ Come . 
down into my kitchen ;” and there she told me the awful 
truth. 

Mistress was dead! Cook and Charlotte wouldn’t stay 
in the room—they said they were too frightened—and had 
gone down in the kitchen and had made themselves some 
tea, and while they were having it mistress had come to a 
bit, and perhaps still mad—perhaps horrified at what she’d 
done—perhaps stung by conscience, or a prey to some 
dreadful idea in her mania—she’d gone upstairs to her 
bedroom and taken out a bottle she kept in a cupboard 
there, and had drunk it down; it was poison, {and she 
dropped down and died all alone, and cook, going up 
afterwards and missing her, found her dead in the bed- 
room. 

They said afterwards that she might have thought she 
was taking something else, for she drank no end of things 
out of little bottles, and had made a mistake in taking the 
poison, but whatever it was she was dead. 

They didn’t tell Miss Dora, but kept her that night, 
saying that her ma was very ill, and they let me stay with 
her, but they had to break it to her next day when her 
papa came in, and she saw by his face that something 
terrible had happened, but the poor mite never knew the 
worst. They told her her mamma had been very ill, and 
had died suddenly. She hardly understood it at first, I 
think, but when she did she sobbed, and clung to her papa. 
They neither of them said much. Poor man, it was a 
terrible end to his married life, for I’ve heard that before 
the awful curse came on her they loved each other devotedly 
and were very happy. 

He said Miss Dora was to go away that day to her grand- 
mamma’s, and I was to take her. SoI went into the house 
—it made my flesh creep to be in the place—and I walked 
on tiptoe, and I packed my things up and Miss Dora’s, and 
that afternoon master took us to the train and gave me 
instructions, and saw us off to Seaford, a little seaside 
place in Sussex, where old Mrs. Furlong, his mother, lived. 
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It was night when we got there, and a comfortable little 
home it was, the old lady meeting us with a fly, having 
been telegraphed to. And a fine old lady she was too, with 
beautiful white ringlets and rosy sun-burned cheeks, and a 
handsome nose that made her look duchessy, with her olds 
fashioned, neat, prim style of dressing, but very gentle 
with Miss Dora, and she kept saying, ‘“‘ My poor boy ! My 
poor boy! Ah, it was an evil day he met that woman;,’ 
and it seemed she never could abide missus, so the child 
hadn’t seen much of her grandmamma. 

There was only one old servant, for they lived all alone, 
called Mrs. Turvey, a dear old-fashioned soul, like her 
mistress. But her cakes fortea! Well, she gave me some 
in the kitchen the next evening, and I’ve never forgotten 
them or seen anything like them since. It seems a lost 
art. Oh, the nice cakes she made with dripping, three- 
cornered, baked in the oven and puffed up a bit, with 
caraway seeds in them. I’d go miles for one now. And 
potato cakes she made, and milk cakes, and little light 
cakes, all flaky on the top, and they melted in your mouth. 
But teas have gone out—the old-fashioned style of tea, and 
cakes with them, I suppose—or else the ovens have all 
gone wrong. 

And a wonderful cook that Mrs. Turvey was too. Her 
haricot mutton was known all over the county. I’ve seen 
haricot mutton, and had it often in places since; but 
there! it was no niore like hers than chalk’s like cheese. 
And her jugged hare, too! But those cakes were the 
most wonderful, and although it’s many years since, I 
can almost taste them as I write, and would give anything 
to have had the receipt. 

Mrs. Turvey, she’d lived in the family from a girl, being 
not a Mrs. at all, but called so through her age, which was 
over sixty. It is a great and an honourable thing for a 
servant to grow up in a family, and stop with them all her 
life, and have one of those lovely paragraphs I’ve read 
sometimes in master’s Times, when I’ve been looking for a 
situation advertised: “On the 14th inst., Ellen M‘Gregor, 
for forty years the attached and faithful servant and friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so.” | 

It has made the tears come into my eyes reading that, and 
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I’ve felt that’s what it ought to be—“ friend ”—for when 
you grow up and grow old in one place, and see the chil- 
dren you've nursed marry, and you nurse their children; 
and all their joys and sorrows are yours, as it were, you 
are a friend, and one of the family, and truly mourned as 
a dear attached friend and companion if you die. 

Ah, there isn’t much of that sort of thing now. Places 
are different, and missuses are different, not taking the 
same share in the housework as they did; and I must say 
it, though it’s against my own class, servants aren’t the 
same, having different ideas, and wanting their liberty, 
and making fools of themselves, and marrying into misery 
and poverty before they’ve any experience, fancying it 
grand to be their own mistresses ; and a nice mess they 
make of it, some of them, being more slaves than ever, 
without the regular meals and clean rooms to live in. 

And then there’s so many trades and things girls can go 
to now that they couldn’t once, and have their evenings, 
and go to music-halls, and all that sort of thing, in hats 
and feathers and short jackets. 

But Mrs. Turvey was devoted to her mistress, and they’d 
sit sometimes together doing needlework and talking over 
old times, like sisters more than mistress and servant; but 
she never forgot her respect for her lady. And she called 
Mr. Furlong “‘ Master Robert.” He’d been her boy—her 
Master Robert—years and years ago, and he was her 
Master Robert still, and her boy still; and when she saw 
Miss Dora she said, ‘“‘And this is Master Robert’s daughter ! 
Come here, my dear, and Jet me kiss you, for I’ve dandled 
your dear papa on my knees many a time.” The dear old 
souls were shocked at the dreadful story I told them; they © 
could hardly understand it, and it seemed like bringing 
mud in out of the streets into that sweet, clean, lovely little 
English home to tell 1t them. 

Mrs. Turvey and the dear old lady didn’t much like my 
cap, and they said it was a “flighty thing;” and they 
asked me if London servants wore them like that, and I 
said, “Yes.” And they looked at each other, and shook 
their heads. I think Mrs. Turvey was on her guard at 
first, so to speak, expecting me to do dreadful things, 
coming from London, which was a wicked place in their 
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eyes, and they’d heard dreadful tales about it; but she 
saw Miss Dora put her arms round my neck and cling to 
me, and then I suppose she made up her mind I wasn’t 
s0 very dangerous. 

After Miss Dora had gone to bed and was asleep in such 
a lovely little room, with that sweet beautiful country smell 
of clean linen and fresh air you never get in London, and 
the dimity curtains and the toilet-covers perfect pictures, 
I sat down in the kitchen with Mrs. Turvey, and told her 
all about my school and my first place, and she asked me 
lots of questions; and I felt quite like a traveller from some 
far-off land astonishing the natives. 

At ten we both went into the sitting-room, and Mrs. 
Furlong read achapter from the Bible, and we knelt down 
at two chairs, and it made me cry as the old lady prayed 
for her boy, and that his life might be brighter and happier. 
And old Mrs. Turvey she sobbed, too, for she was thinking 
of the curly-headed little fellow who had been the light of 
the home all those years ago, so she told me afterwards. 
And I wished I could always live with good, happy people 
like this. It was like being shut away from the noisy, 
wicked world, and it was so easy to feel good when every- 
thing is good round you, and it was all so nice and 
peaceful. | 

The next morning I saw the sea. I went ont with Miss 
Dora and Mrs. Furlong. Miss Dora had seen it before, but 
I never had. 

It took away my breath; it frightened me at first to look 
at that great wide, rolling ocean ; tosee nothing but water, 
water, water, right away to where the clouds met the sea, 
and when the waves came rolling in one after the other, 
and broke with a roar on the stones, I felt that it must 
come nearer and nearer, and cover everything and sweep 
us all away, and the village too. 

When we got home there was a telegram from master, 
saying I was to come back at once, as I was wanted on the 
inquest. 

That gave me a shudder. It seemed as though I was 
going away from heaven to go back to the other place. 
I’d have given anything not to go, but I had to, of course. 
I felt very miserable when I kissed the child, not knowing 
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if I should come back, and Mrs. Turvey went with me to 
the station, and gave me a little packet of cakes, beautiful 
cold cakes, to eat on the journey, and I couldn’t help it, I 
kissed her too, for I felt I’d never seen anybody I liked 
better, and I thought of our cook at home, and the 
difference. 

I worked myself up dreadfully all the way home about 
the inquest. I didn’t quite know whatit was. I thought 
that the doctors cut the body up for an inquest, and I 
knew I shouldn’t like to see poor missus cut to pieces like 
that. My heart went down into my boots, and I felt a 
cold shiver as I got to the house. 

The other servants were there, and we all three slept in 
one room that night, going upstairs all together, and 
when we passed the door where tt lay we ran, and the cold 
perspiration was all over us, and we burned a night-light 
all night, and started at every sound, and I pulled the 
clothes right up over my head till I was nearly suffocated, 
and woke groaning on my back in a nightmare, cook and 
the housemaid sitting up in their bed like ghosts startled 
at the noise made, and hugging hold of each other for 
protection, with their teeth chattering. 

The inquest wasn’t so awful for me after all, for I just 
went into the room where twelve gentlemen were, and 
another gentleman at a table they said was a coroner, and 
I had to answer a few questions, and then it was all over, 
and the verdict was “ Death by misadventure,” cook and 
the housemaid and a former servant proving that missus 
had a bottle she kept in her bedroom to take some stuff 
to do her good, and sober her a bit before master came 
home, and the jury made up their minds that that was 
what she was doing when she got the wrong bottle. 

Master gave me a new black dress, and said, ‘“‘ You need 
not stop for the funeral, my good girl. You can go back 
to Miss Dora.” Poor man! he looked awful—ten years 
older than he was, and his hair, it seemed to me, was full 
of grey streaks. I'd never seen them before, and as I was 
going out of the room (I couldn’t help it for the life of 
me) I said, “Oh, sir, I’m so sorry for you!” and it 
seemed to stagger him for a minute; but he cleared his 
throat, and he said, “Thank you, Mary; you've been a 
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good girl. I hope you’ll be more comfortable in your next 
place. I’m very grateful for the help you’ve been in this 
sad time.” 

I don’t know what I said, but when I got outside the 
door my heart was full. A kind word goes a long way 
with a servant; at least, I’ve alwaysfound itso. Missuases 
aren’t so ready as they might be to recognize when a girl’s 
put herself out and done her best, though fast enough to 
find fault. Masters I’ve always found more considerate of 
servants than missuses. 

After I'd started, master giving me the money and a 
message for the little girl, I began to think what he 
meant by my next place. It was evident I shouldn’t be 
wanted at Seaford, because Mrs. Turvey and Miss Dora’s 
grandma could manage with the little one by themselves. 
And I found ont afterwards that it was only master’s 
kindness of heart that had made him send me there till he 
could recommend me to a new place. 

And he did get mea place, but that’s presently, and I 
shall come to it by-and-by. I was very happy at Seaford 
the three weeks I stopped there, and I grew to love the 
poor little orphan more and more, for a gentler, more 
sensitive nature child never had, and she looked so pretty 
and delicate in her little black frock, poor mite. But I 
never looked at her without thinking of her ma’s awful 
end and her pa’s unhappy life. 

We servants see a great deal, and I’m sure I’ve talked 
to girls, and the tales they can tell would fill books, and 
they see much that nobody else does, for servants have 
eyes and ears, and can put two and two together even 
without listening at doors, which is a thing I never lowered 
myself to. When there’s a murder in a family, the family 
has a servant; when there’s dreadful quarrels over family 
affairs, the servant is in the honse all the time—in illnesses 
and sickness, and even at death-beds, the servant is about 
just as much as at a wedding or a party. | 

Look what a lot the servants have to say at trials, and 
the housemaids and cooks that become celebrities. Their 
names placarded all over London, perhaps through what 
they know about families they’ve lived in. 

The servant is the one stranger, so to speak, who is 
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mixed up with the life people lead inside their houses, 
hidden from the public gaze; and so most servants have 
seen strange things, and so have I, which tempted me to 
write this book, and the characters we live with no one 
would believe who didn’t know. 

Of course it was a blow to me to leave Seaford, but 
when master came down one Saturday to Monday he told 
me he’d been looking about, and had spoken to a gentleman 
he knew who lived in the Camden Road, and they wanted 
a girl to help a general servant in the housework, and he 
thought I should do, and I could go there straight the 
next week, which I did, Miss Dora crying, and me crying 
too, and being promised I should see her if ever she was 
brought to London again. 

When I started for my new place I hoped I should like 
the people. I was glad for some things to he away from 
the Furlongs, for I never looked at Miss Dora without 
thinking of the awful tragedy that had 

* 





i #* # * 
‘Eh, sir? What’sin the larder, sir? Yes, sir.” That’s 
young master come in from the theatre, and he’ll want 
the cold meat up, and the cold apple turnover, and bread 
and cheese and celery all got out, and me to wait on him, 
though it’s midnight. My poor Memoirs! I shall never 
get them done! 
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MEMOIR V. 
I LIVE WITH AN AUTHOR. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Saxon was my new master and mistress’s 
name, and there were no children, only their two selves, 
and they lived ina pretty little house in the Camden Road, 
with a beautiful garden out at the back, and missus kept 
fowls, and they had three dogs and five cats. | 

Young people they were—master was about eight-and- 
twenty, and missus about four-and-twenty, and jolly sort 
of people I thought. I made up my mind I should like 
them directly I’d seen them. Only at first it was queer to 
see master with a very black clay pipe always in his 
mouth, and ink all over him, because as I soon found out 
he was an author writing for newspapers and books and 
magazines, and writing poems too. 

Missus was such a nice lady, so quiet and gentle and 
pleasant, and thoroughly understood housework, and that 
clever with her needle I’ve never seen another like her. 
There was only one other servant, quite a character, named 
Sarah—a wild sort of a girl and always laughing, but a 
good one to work, and! missus used to call her “‘ Sarey-i.” 
That was master’s name for her, and he would stand out 
in the passage, the breakfast-room being next to the 
kitchen, and smoke his pipe, listening to her and missus 
talking of a morning, and burst out laughing at what that 
girl said over and over again. 

It was more free and easy than anything I'd been. 
accustomed to; for instance, sometimes of an evening 
master would go out and bring in ham and beef for 
supper from the shop in Great College Street and a 
pocketful of baked potatoes from the can under the railway. 
arch, which I heard afterwards was called Bohemianism. 

Sarah said to me the first night I was there, ‘‘ He’s a rum 
’un, master is;” and so he was, but not always agreeable, 
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for iio had a liver and dyspepsia, and then he was just awful, 
and led poor missus a pretty dance, trying her temper, 
which was sweet, and even throwing a dish of eggs and 
bacon through the window in his temper—but that’s pre- 
sently. 

We didn’t have to be up very early there, for master 
not going to business, at least his business being at home 
up in a little room, which was always in an awful litter, 
all papers and books and slips of printed things—he called 
them “proofs,” I think—all over the place; and I was told 
directly I entered the service never to touch a thing in 
that room to put it tidy, for if I did master would go on 
awful. ‘And for Heaven’s sake, Mary,” said missus, 
“don’t ever burn a bit of paper with writing on; be most 
particular about that.” 

And it was as well she told me, for how was I to know 
that a bit of paper in the dining-room was an idea for a 
drama, and another bit, half a sheet, on the bedroom 
mantel-piece, was part of a poem, and that sheets of paper 
scribbled on and thrown about the floor of his study was 
the middle of a tale in weekly numbers, and even the 
backs of old envelopes had ideas on them, just scribbled in 
lead pencil that you wouldn’t have thought anything of, 
but which he’d go yelling about, and saying “ Dash it!” 
—only it wasn’t dash—‘“‘ where the deuce are those notes 
I scribbled down for my Christmas story?” 

And even I couldn’t tidy up the bedroom always not 
with confidence, for the second day I was there I saw a 
soap mark on the looking-glass, and of course I took the 
duster and cleaned the glass, and presently master came 
bundling into the room and looked at the glass, and said, 
** Dash the girl, if she hasn’t been and ruined me!” and then 
he danced round the room like a maniac, saying, ‘Oh, 
cuss it! am I always to be surrounded with idiots?” and 
I trembled at seeing him, thinking of Mrs. Furlong, and 
wondering if he was going to be taken the same. 

Then he went to the top of the stairs and shouted, “My 
dear, come here. I told you how it would be!’’ And missus 
came up and said very gently, “ What is it, dear? ” and 
he said, “ That dashed girl has been and rubbed out the 
reminder I got up in the night to put on the glass, and I 
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shan’t be able to do a stroke of work all day long for try- 
ing to think what it was. Dash it all!” he said, “it’s 
infamous, it’s scandalous, it’s cruel! Here am I working 
like a nigger, and you bring a lot of idiots into the house 
to ruin me.” I was frightened then, but I wasn’t after- 
wards, for I knew that was his way, making the most 
awful trouble for five minutes of anything and then for- 
getting all about it. 

And when he’d gone out of the room, Mrs. Saxon spoke 
very kindly to me, and said, ‘ Don’t be frightened, Mary, 
it’s only your master’s funny way; but never rub any 
marks off the looking-glass.” She told me master would 
think of things in the night and get up and take the soap 
and write a word on the face of the looking-glass, so that 
he’d see it and be reminded in the morning when he was 
brushing his hair, but that sometimes he’d brush it at the 
wardrobe glass instead of the dressing-glass, and wouldn’t 
see the word, but forget all about it till after breakfast, 
and then would come up to look for it; and, of course, he 
was wild when he found I’d rubbed it ont, because he 
might never think of it again, and there might have been 
a fortune in the idea. 

One lives and learns, but never having lived with 
authors, who’d have thought that a word smeared in soap 
on 2 looking-glass was a fortune P 

It was a queer house to keep tidy, through master, who 
used to smoke and write in every room in the house, and 
there was pens and ink and sheets of writing, and tobacco- 
ash and matches and pipes and books everywhere. 

But missus hada knack of tidying it up without putting 
anything away—only, even gentle creature as she was, she 
used sometimes to say it was too bad of master, when he’d 
take out his pencil and begin making notes on the clean 
white table-cloth at dinner; and I’ve seen him scribbling 
on his cuffs when an idea struck him, and often when I 
went in to lay dinner he’d have the table covered with 
manuscript, as they call it, and sheets of writing flung 
down on the floor all around him, writing away for dear 
life, and when I’d say, ‘“‘ Please, sir, can I lay dinner P” 
he’d say, ‘Ob, dash, interrupted again! How the old 
gentleman am I to earn my living P” 
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And then he’d jump up and say the idea had gone—that 
I'd interrupted the flow, whatever that was, and then he’d 
walk off in a rage upstairs, and we could hear him pacin 
up and down andfsaying, “Oh, my this! Oh, my that!” 
and his language certainly was strong at times, which, I 
believe, is the way with many authors; and now I’ve 
taken to writing myself I can understand it, and enter 
into his feelings more than I could then, for I often say 
things I shouldn’t dream of, when just as I am getting on 
beautifully with my Memoirs I’m interrupted, and have to 
leave off suddenly; and certainly it isn't always easy to 
begin again—it taking time to warm up to the subject. 

Master was very successful I know with his writings, 
for they lived well, and had the best of everything, and 
there was always plenty of money, and he ought to have 
made money, for the way he stuck at it morning, noon, 
and night was wonderful. People called him lucky, but 
as he’d say to missus, ‘‘ they never took into account what 
he gave up—how he hardly ever went out of an evening, 
and sat up half the night, and injured his health in the 
race for fame and fortune, while other men were lardy- 
dardying about and enjoying themselves.” 

But, of course, they did go out—they used to take a day 
now and then, and that made missus very happy to go off 
with master, just like sweethearts, for a day at the Crystal 
Palace, ora run down to Brighton, or for an evening to 
the play. 

What master hated most was people calling and wanting 
to see him. He couldn’t abide it. He'd always say, ‘‘ Oh, 
dash ’’—only it wasn’t dash—‘ there’s my work settled for 
the day!” And yet somehow he’d always come down 
and see visitors, but it was hours before he’d go back to 
work again then. 

He’d hardly ever put his boots on before five or six in 
the afternoon. He said directly he got his boots on he 
wanted to go out. So he wore his slippers and an old coat 
he'd had for years, that he used to wipe his pen on. 

But when he’d done anything he’d say, ‘‘ Hooray!” and 
he’d call missus, and say, “ Put on your things, my dear, 
and we'll go off on the spree. That story’s come out jolly 
fine.” And missus would be so glad, and call me to help 
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her dress—beautiful things she had, and made most of 
them herself—and master would throw all his coats and 
trousers out of the wardrobe on the floor and pick out a 
suit, and presently I’d get a hansom, and they’d go off as 
jolly as sandboys, missus so pleased to have master away 
from his pens and ink for a little while. They used to go 
to a restaurant and have what master called a little dinner, 
and then go to the theatre, and come home with a latch-key 
long after me and Sarah had gone to bed. 

But if it had been a rich dinner, the next morning 
master would come down to breakfast groaning, and say- 
ing, “ Oh, my blessed liver!”’—only it wasn’t blessed— 
‘it’s all that dashed lobster curry.” And missus would 
say, ‘‘ Why did you eat it, dear? ” And he'd say, “ Hang 
it, why did you let me?” and he’d make out his liver was 
all her fault, just as though he hadn’t ordered what he 
liked. But men are always so unreasonable. 

He’d be yellow and green some mornings when his liver 
was extra bad, and then it was “clear the decks for action,” 
as Sarah would say, one of her young men having been a 
sailor. It was a bad thing for everybody, for he’d go about 
the house and find fault with everything and lie on the sofa 
and groan, and wish he was dead, and bang his head with 
his fists and say he hadn’t an idea left, and he couldn’t 
finish his work for the paper—and cuss the paper, he wished 
he’d been bound ’prentice to a chimney-sweep, and never 
learnt to read and write. 

Missus was a perfect angel with him, soothing him; and 
getting him round gradually, and making him put on his 
boots and buttoning them for him, for he never would 
button his own boots, and go for a good smart walk. And 
he’d come in presently lots better, and sit down and write 
sometimes till two or three in the morning. 

I found him once writing in the dining-room at seven 
a.m., when I went in to open the shutters, with the gas 
full on, and the floor covered with sheets of manuscript ; 
and he shrieked, “‘ Get out—or I’ll kill you!” never look- 
ing up; and I fled; and half an hour after I heard him 
say, “‘ Thank God!” when I was sweeping the hall, and he 
went upstairs to bed. 

And I heard afterwards that he was writing a comedy 
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adapted from the French, and he’d finished it, doing the 
whole of an act in the night, and I saw in the papers he 
made over a thousand pounds ont of it, but that was after 
I had left. 

Sarah she couldn’t read or write, but she knew all about 
master, because she did the marketing every morning, and 
they knew all about master’s writings at the butcher's and 
the greengrocer’s, and the fishmonger’s, taking in the 
periodicals and newspapers he wrote in, and she told me 
all they said, and lots of things about the neighbours as 
well. And I heard enough to make me do my own 
marketing if ever I was a lady, and if I had a lady friend 
I’d give her this advice, ‘Don’t send your servants out 
every day to the tradespeople, for that’s how half the 
scandal gets about, meeting each other, and talking to the 
tradespeople’s assistants.” 

I’m sure before I’d been there a month I knew that the 
family opposite were in debt all round the place, and that 
the people higher up weren’t married to each other, and 
that the family at the corner had relations in prison, and 
that No. This starved their servant, and No. That beat his 
wife, and No. The Other were pawning their plate, and no 
end of tittle-tattle and scandal that never could have gone 
from house to house without the servants meeting out 
marketing every day. 

And ladies are to blame for half the scandal that goes 
about a neighbourhood. I speak what I know about, 
because I’ve known a missus only too glad to listen to 
what the servant brings in about Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Jones, though she might be sure that if their servants talk 
about them, so does hers about her. And the wickedest 
lies get about like that often through spite, for servants— 
I will say it, though I speak against my own class—are 
always ready to make the worst of their employers’ faults, 
and often believe what really doesn’t exist, through 
knowing a little but not quite enough. 

I say to all my fellow-servants that to carry out of the 
house what goes on in it is a wicked thing and dishonest— 
yes, as dishonest as carrying out the tea, or the sugar 
or the soap, or the candles; for a lady or gentleman’s 
character is more to them than the candles, I should think. 
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Talk about prosecuting for slander and libels! why, the 
libel cases I’ve read in the papers aren’t a patch on what 
I’ve heard day after day from servants I’ve met out about 
their employers. 

Why, if the employers said one-tenth about us and our 
friends to strangers that we say about them and their 
friends—not me, I never did—why, we should have them 
up before a police-magistrate. 

It’s awful the mischief this shopping, street-corner, over- 
the-garden-wall servants’ scandalmongering does, and not 
only that, but they carry it to other places and tell their 
new missuses, who, as I said before, often encourage that 
sort of chatter; and I knew a poor lady’s happiness 
wrecked, and her husband ruined, and all through a 
wicked, story-telling hussy spreading lies, because she’d 
been refused a holiday when her young man, who was a 
Forester, went to the Crystal Palace in a green coat and 
high leather boots, and feathers in his hat, though Provi- 
dence was merciful to her, for the van his party came home 
in was turned over, and three people killed, but him not, 
having been so drank he’d been taken to the police-station, 
but she might have been in it and killed; and then to go 
and spread a wicked scandal about her missus. But that’s 
not in this Memoir, being years after where I am now. 

But to return to Sarah, my fellow-servant, she told me 
the story of her life, and a queer one it was. Her father 
was a hawker, and when times were bad he’d take her 
mother and the children and go into the House, and then 
after a bit discharge themselves and try again, and it was 
a wandering, dreadful life; and she’d known what starving 
was, and said that made her glad to work now, and thank- 
ful for good food and a warm bed. 

Her first place was kind of servant to the workhouse 
mistress, and queer things she’d seen and known in the 
House with the inmates telling stories about them that 
would fill a book; and when she talked to missus, as she 
would often—for she had got a clack on her, as the saying 
is, had Sarah—master would listen, and in his writings 
I’ve often seen since, when I’ve read them, stories worked 
up that Sarah had told, and it was living in this place 
that first put it in my head to make a book one day of my 
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own experiences, for master must have made pounds out 
of that girl. 

And after that she’d been in a lodging-house and worked 
off her legs—a regular “slavey,” as they say—and left 
through one of the young men lodgers smoking in bed, 
which set fire to the room, and she rushed in to put it 
out, and burnt herself dreadfully and had to go in the 
hospital; and when she came out her missus had been 
sold up, being in the hands of the “Furniture Hire 
System” and backward in her payments, through her 
first floor letting her in for two months’ rent and losing 
her purse in an omnibus, and her second floor leaving 
through the drains, and not being able to let again, it 
having got about that he’d been taken away in a cab to 
the small-pox hospital, which wasn’t true, though he’d 
gone there to see his sister, a nurse there, the day he left, 
and the neighbours had heard him say to the cabman, 
“The Small-pox Hospital!” which shows how easy it 
is to jump at conclusions. 

When Sarah came out of the hospital there was a big 
board up, “ This House to Let!” and so she went to a 
female friend’s, who was married and had her first baby, 
and was glad to have her to look after things, for her 
food and a shake-down in the kitchen, till she was about 
again ; and then Sarah went to the baker’s, which was a 
registry-office, and had several places, and was lastly 
taken on by Mrs. Saxon as a general servant, and had been 
there six months when I came, and might have stopped 
there years but for missus’s mother—but that’s presently. 

It was a very good place, and master and missus most 
considerate and friendly; and missus taught me lots of 
things that were useful to me after, and taught me house- 
work, and waiting at table, so that I was quite a little 
housemaid, and liked it better than nursing. 

Master he used to say funny things at dinner that 
made me giggle, and sometimes laugh right out, and that 
would make missus wild, but he did go on so, I never did, 
telling the most wonderful stories—romancing, missus 
called it; and when missus said, “I wonder you can tell 
such falsehoods,” he’d say, “It’s my business, my dear ; 
that’s how I get my living.” 
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But talk about a character, he was one, and no mis- 
take, always up sky-high or down in the dumps. He'd 
be going to commit suicide in the morning, and larking 
like a schoolboy in the evening. I never saw such a 
man for suicide in my life. If the least thing went wrong 
he’d be going to blow his brains out, or cut his throat, or 
drown himself, and I’ve seen him when his liver was bad, 
tear his hair, and beat his head against the wall, because 
there wasn’t Yorkshire pudding with the roast beef at 
dinner. 

And once he said “ good-bye ” to missus, and said she’d 
never see him again, and he hoped she’d be happy, and 
went off, with his boots unbuttoned, and his hat on the 
back of his head, straight from the breakfast-table, to 
throw himself off Waterloo Bridge, because missus said 
she thought he might take a bunch of grapes on his plate 
instead of picking them off the stalk one by one—he 
always having fruit with his breakfast. 

But he came back in half an hour, and said he was 
sorry, and gave her a five-pound note to buy a new mantle 
with. He was always free with his money, throwing it 
about and leaving it about, and if I’d been dishonest I 
might have made a pretty penny, for he never knew what 
he’d got, but would {upset it out of his pockets going to 
bed at night, and there was always half-crowns and some- 
times sovereigns on the bedroom floor, and rolled under 
the bed and under the fender and in corners. 

Sometimes of an evening after tea his liver would come 
on, and something would put him ott, and he’d go up- 
stairs and get into bed with all his clothes on at eight 
o’clock, boots and all, and pray out loud that Heaven 
would forgive them as had injured him, meaning missus, 
for asking him a question when he was in the middle of 
writing. 

He hated to be disturbed at his writing, and had a 
little room where he’d go sometimes, and he’d write a 
notice and stick it outside the door, “ Any one entering 
this room will be shot dead ;’’ and when we wanted to tell 
him dinner or tea was ready, missus had to go up herself, 
and stand outside and shout downstairs to me, “‘ All right, 
Mary, I’m coming to dinner; but don’t disturb your master 
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on any account.” And then he’d come outall over ink, 
and say, “Go on. I'll just put myself straight, and be 
down in half a jiffey.” 

A dreadful temper he was at times, flaring up in a 
minute, but soon over. Sarah told me she’d heard him 
say to missus his rages weren’t his own fault, but his 
ma’s, through her having torn up her bonnet in a tantrum 
before he was born; but I couldn’t see what that had got 
to do with it. 

And it was just the same with him dressing. If he 
took out a collar or a pair of cuffs, and the laundress had 
sent them home limp, as they will sometimes, away would 
go the whole drawer-full flying over the room, and coats 
and waistcoats flung of a heap as well, and a pretty sight 
the room would be when I went in to put it tidy while 
they were at breakfast, missus always being down and out 
in the garden with her cats and dogs long before him, for 
he’d lie to the last minute, and hated getting up just as 
much as he did going to bed. I think an author’s wife 
has a bad time of it. 

They say it’s “genius,” but I call it ‘“‘contrariness.” It 
can’t be genius, because I’ve seen people that hadn’t two 
ideas in their heads, so to speak, rampage and carry on 
just the same, only not quite so eccentric. 

One of his ideas was that there wasn’t a chair in the 
house he could sit on, and he’d fidget about from one to 
the other reading, and be first on one and then on the 
other, and then on the sofa, and they were always having 
new chairs, and one didn’t catch his head, and one didn’t 
catch his back, and one cricked his neck; and then he had 
a chair made that he sat on hindways before with his legs 
across and his elbows leaning on the back, and then he 
had a basket-chair, and then he had a big stuffed chair, 
till the room was so crowded you couldn’t move. 

Then he said that the draught come in under the door 
and cut his legs off, and if his feet were cold he couldn’t 
fix his attention on what he was reading, and if he didn’t 
buy one of those great hall porter’s chairs at a sale and 
have that in the dining-room, where it looked like a sentry- 
box ; but he hadn’t had it a week before the cats and dogs 
took to lie in it, and he would never disturb a dog, so be 
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said, and perhaps he’d better go and lie in the dog-kennel 
outside—that was good enough for him. 

Missus she flew up at that, and said “yes,” and she'd 
put a collar and chain on him and keep him on biscuits 
for a week, and then perhaps that would cure his dys- 
pepsia and make him more like an ordinary human being 
again. 

It was just the same with his writing-table. He’d go 
on all right for a time, and write anywhere, and then 
‘“‘he’d rig himself up a place ”—that was his expression— 
in the attic, because it was high, and the higher you 
were the better for the brain. Then he’d bring all his 
things down into the breakfast-room, then he’d be having 
his writing-table moved up into the bedroom, and then 
he’d turn the conservatory into a writing-room, and then 
there wasn’t a room in the house he could write in. 

“Well,” I said to Sarah, one day after we’d shifted him 
and his table and his dictionaries and his pens and his 
ink for about the fiftieth time in one week, “ now I know 
what an author is, I shouldn’t mind going out general 
servant to a lunatic asylum; it can’t be much difference.” 

But Sarah said, “Oh, he ain’t a bad sort, master 
ain’t ; it’s only when the fit’s on him.” And quite true 
it was: he never was cross long, but would have a plea- 
sant word and a joke directly afterwards, and perhaps 
work away for a week right off, as quiet and nice as 
possible, and help missus in the garden, and become quite 
domestic, dusting his old china, and never grumbling at 
anything. 

It wasn’t hard work, either, there being only two in 
family, and Sarah she worked like a good one, never idle, 
and not wanting to read or write, but if there was extra 
work, such as cleaning down from top to bottom, she’d say, 
‘*Come on, Mary Jane, let’s buck up and get it done; ”’ 
and I always think of Sarah and her “buck up.” Poor 
girl, she was happier there than afterwards, when she 
got in with a young man and took it into her head to get 
married and settle down—but that’s presently. 

One thing happened while I was with Mr. and Mrs. 
Saxon that I shall always remember, and it is one of my 
Memoirs. Master was always what he called studying 
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character, and he’d talk to all manner of queer people to 
get things out of them—their story and such like—to use 
again. He was writing a series in a weekly paper about 
strange life stories, and so was on the look-out. 

He’d talk to tramps and policemen, and go into public- 
houses, though a most temperate man, and listen to the 
conversation, and if ever ‘there was a row he was in it, 
and he’d come home and tell missus the things he’d heard 
said, and he’d say that if he put them into a book nobody 
would believe they were genuine. 

One night—it was winter—there was a row outside in 
the Camden Road, and master put on his hat and coat 
and went out into the thick of it as usual, and presently 
there was an awful scrimmage in our front garden. 
Missus was out—gone over to her mother’s, and the door 
opens with master’s latch-key, and in he comes, leading a 
young woman by the arm, and he says, “ Here, Sarah,” 
for we’d both come up into the hall, “take this poor 
creature down to the fire, and let her warm herself; give 
her some meat and some hot brandy-and-water, or tea, 
or whatever she can take.”’ 

Sarah looked at me, and I looked at Sarah, and we both 
looked at the young woman, but, of course, it wasn’t our 
place to say anything, so we took her down. She seemed 
so weak she could hardly walk, and had a nasty cut 
across the face with blood still on it. 

And we’d hardly got to the top of the stairs before there 
came a big bang at the door, and master opened it, and a 
great big ruffian says, “ Give me my wife, you something 
awful, will yer, or I'll knock yer head off!” Master he 
raises his stick and says, ‘‘ You be off, you vagabond, or 
I'll give you in charge,” and bangs the door to. Anda 
minute after a great big flint stone comes crash through 
the dining-room window and falls on the floor. Master he 
opens the door again and rushes out, and Sarah, all of a 
tremble, says to the young woman, ‘‘What’s up f—what’s it 
all about ? ’’ and she says, ‘“‘ My husband knocked me down 
outside and the gentleman dragged me in here, that’s all 
I know—and I suppose he’s having it out with Bill.” 

And Sarah said, ‘“‘ Where was the police?” and the 
woman said, “I don’t know—they weren’t there.” : 
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When she was down in the kitchen she looked awful, 
and Sarah looked at her hard and said, “ Poor thing! ” 
and gave her some tea, for she seemed ready to faint. 

And presently master came in as white as a ghost, and he 
came straight downstairs to where the young woman was, 
and he said, “ You can’t go to your home to-night—that 
ruffian’s mad drunk, and he'll murder you; before I could 
get a policeman, he was off, and I lost sight of him.” 

Then he told us that he found the poor thing’s husband 
knocking her down and kicking her, and she yelling for 
mercy, and there being only a lot of cowards about, who 
were afraid to interfere between man and wife, he’d 
dragged her in to save her, and then he began to ask her 
her story, and how such a nice-looking girl came to be 
being banged about by a chap like that. 

And she began to tell him, and a sad story it was. She'd 
been a lady’s-maid, and this fellow a groom, and he’d made 
love to her, and she’d married him, and then found him 
out. He’d spent all her savings, and lost his place through 
drunkenness, and then began to ill-use her shamefully 
because she hadn’t got any more money. And she was 
nearly starving in the rooms they lived in, him drinking 
about all day with a lot of old pals, as he called them, and 
the landlady threatening to turn her out in the street if 
the rent wasn’t paid up; and she’d gone to afamily whero 
she’d lived, and one of the servants that had lived there 
with her had lent her a sovereign to pay the rent, and he’d 
met her and guessed what she’d been up to, and had asked 
her for the money. And knowing it would go in drink, 
and not a shilling to pay the rent, she refused, and, her 
temper being up, she’d sworn he shouldn’t have it, and 
then, in his drunken rage, he’d knocked her down just 
outside our house, and kicked her in his brutal fury. 

Poor thing! Any one could see what a wreck she was 
and what she’d gone through, and she was in pain, too, 
for she kept screwing up her face and putting her hand to 
her side, and master says, “I don’t know what to do with 
you. If you go home and he’s there he’ll perhaps murder 
you, for he’ll be drunker before he’s done.” | 

And she was going to say something, when she gave a 
cry. And Sarah quick as lightning looks at her, and says 
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to master, “You go away, sir, and get a doctor at once,” 
and she pushes me out of the room, and says, “Go in the 
breakfast-room, Mary Jane,” she says. ‘ And, oh dear, I 
wish missus was here. Whatever shall we do? ” 

Master he pulled a face as long as a halfpenny kite, so 
to speak, and says, “ Here’s a nice go,” and went off for 
the doctor next door, and I went into the breakfast-room, 
wondering what was up, though partly guessing—as, of 
course, I was not quite ignorant. 

Poor master, the state he was in, and the state we wero 
all in; and I shall never forget missus’s face when she 
came home and heard a little feeble cry, and said, ‘“ Good 
heavens, what’s that?” And master stammered out, “ My 
dear,—I—er—I’ll explain everything —come in here.” 

And a pretty state of affairs it was, that poor thing and 
her baby in the house, and not knowing whether she'd live 
or die, and all the place in confusion, Sarah and missus 
waiting on her, and master not knowing whether he was 
on his head or his heels; for it was over a month before 
she was fit to be moved, the doctor saying she was hover- 
ing between life and death, and though missus was most 
kind-hearted, I don’t think she liked it; nor would any 
lady under the circumstances. . 

Master sent to the husband’s address, telling him what 
had happened through his brutality, and that poor thing 
moaning to see him; but the wretch never came near, 
having sold up everything the next day when she didn’t 
come home, and gone off nobody knew where. 

And a nice thing it turned out for master afterwards, as 
I shall come to presently. What they got it to before the 
news had been up one side of Camden Road and down the 
other nearly turned his hair grey, and when missus’s 
mother heard the story miles away—not the true one, but 
what the wicked scandalmongering lot made it out—she 
came bustling in at the front door one morning, and seeing 
missus, exclaimed, ‘Oh, my poor child! oh, my poor 
child!” and master, he 

# * * * % 

Oh! It’s a horrid rat come out of its hole. The 
kitchen’s full of them. Ugh! I can’t stop here another 
minute alone. I’m off to bed. 
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MEMOIR VI. 
MISSUS’S MOTHER. 


“Ags long as the world goes round,” as the song says, 
I suppose servants and missuses will find fault with each 
other. It’s always been a great question, and it always 
will be, and the papers have been full of it at times. 

I’m sure the ridiculous nonsense I’ve read in some of 
the papers—letters from missuses—lI’ve been quite out of 
patience with. They expect machines, or angels come down 
from above, to go into service at sixteen pounds a year. 

Why should servants be perfection, any more than 
other young women? And of course there’s never any 
faults on the other side! How is it that masters always 
get on so much better with their men-servants than 
missuses do with the maids? Because men are kinder 
to men, and more considerate than women are to women. 

It is so. It’s against my own sex to say it; but I’ve 
been in service and I’ve had missuses all my life, and I’ve 
seen lady companions, and nursery governesses, and lady 
helps, and “the whole boiling,” as the vulgar saying 1s, 
and I’m prepared to go into any court of law, and take my 
oath that any woman in a dependent position, who has 
another woman “set in authority over her,” as it says in 
the Catechism, has to put up with a lot of inconsiderate- 
ness, and often gets put upon shamefully; and if anything 
goes wrong, and the missus is put out, it’s the servants or 
the nursery governess that gets the worst of it. 

I’ve had kind missuses, I don’t say I haven’t, and I’ve 
had missuses that an angel from heaven couldn’t have 
pleased. Women, when they’re young, they want some- 
thing to nurse, and they have dolls. When they’re past 
® certain age they want something to blow up, and they 
have servants; not that some of them mean to be tyrants, 
but it’s just to be cock of the walk over something. 
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My missus, Mrs. Saxon, the author’s wife, was kindness 
and gentleness itself. I’m sure I loved her, and would 
have worked myself to the bone for her—but when her 
mother came! Well, I’m sure it’s a wonder I wasn’t found 
head downwards in the cistern with worry, for she drove 
me nearly mad; and Sarah, she used to say to me, “ Mary 
Jane, if I dies on the gallers”” (she was a common talker, 
having been brought up in the workhouse) “it'll be all 
along of missus’s mother, for do for her one day I know I 
shall in my temper.” 

Two awful tempers they were too, Sarah, having red 
hair, being fiery and up in a minute, and no control over 
her tongue, and missus’s mother having a way of raising 
her voice and arguing loud, and, being that obstinate, 
she never would give way, even when knowing herself 
to be wrong. 

It was just after that affair of the poor creature who 
was knocked down outside our door, and that master 
brought in with such awkward consequences. Missus’s 
mother, she came round in a tearing, having heard a 
cock-and-bull story about it, and I don’t believe ever really 
believing the truth, but throwing out hints like many 
ladies I’ve known always ready to believe the worst of 
their fellow-creatures, which is, I suppose, natural after a 
certain time of life, when people have seen the wicked- 
ness of the world. 

That poor creature and her infant were sent away, 
master very kindly paying her expenses, to some friends 
in the country, and that made Mrs. Hobson—that was 
missus’s mother—toss her head and say, “ Humph ! ”—and 
she used to say, “ Humph! ’’—I think that’s how you spell 
it—in a way that meant a lot. 

It was soon after this that missus was taken ill, and 
had to be in bed, and so master said very kindly, “ You’d 
better stay with us, Mrs. Hobson, and nurse her”— 
meaning his wife; and she took up her quarters, and I 
believe, though it’s years since, she’s never left, and never 
will, for wild horses wouldn’t drag her out. 

Sarah said to me, “ The old gal’s come for good,” after 
the first day that Mrs. Hobson came in a four-wheeler, 
packed inside and out, with her parrot and a cat named 
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Maria, which was most confusing at first, because Mrs. 
Hobson would say, ‘‘ Have you seen Maria?” or “ Maria 
hasn’t been home all night,” just like as if the cat was 
@ young woman. 

And, upon my word, once she said in the hall, while the 
grocer’s young man was waiting inside for orders, ‘Go and 
fetch Maria in; she’s fighting with that Tom next door.” 
I wondered what the young man would think. Perhaps 
he would go away and say, “There’s a servant at the 
Saxons’ named Maria who fights with a fellow next door.” 

Sarah said to me, ‘“ The old gal’s come for good.’ And 
I must say that Sarah wasn’t respectful in her way of 
speaking sometimes, saying to me of master, ‘“ He’s a rum 
cove, ain’t he? ”’ and using words that were! double-Dutch 
to me, being slang, as they call it; but there was this 
excuse for her, that her early days were passed in the 
casual ward, and with tramps, her father being a hawker, 
as I think I have told you before. 

Nothing that we did ever pleased missus’s mother 
when missus was ill, This “wasn’t her way,” and that 
“was very different when she was a girl ;”’ and once Sarah, 
after she’d said that about the way a fowl was sent up 
to table, said to her, ‘“‘ Well, mum, that’s so long ago; 
perhaps you've forgotten.” 

It was impudence, I own; but she’d been on at us for 
days, not downright bullyragging, but nagging, keeping on 
about little things—something to say about everything; 
and we were both driven nearly silly with her continual 
nag, nag, nag. 

The old lady fired up at that, and said Sarah was an 
impudent hussy, and then Sarah gave it her back, saying 
she was no lady, and then both of them went at it hammer 
and tongs down in the breakfast-room. After dinner the 
old cat, as Sarah called her—not me, for I have never 
spoken disrespectfully of my employers or any of their 
belongings, and I hope I never shall—went spying about 
seeing if there wasn’t something else she could lay hold of, 
and was so nasty that at last Sarah gives a hysterical yell, 
and said, “ You old vixen! I shall do you an injury.’ 

“You impudent baggage! You murderess!” says 
missus’s mother, and upstairs she goes, and Sarah after 
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her, and both of them burst in upon poor master, who 
was right in the thick of his work. 

Both began to tell their story together, panting for 
breath, missus’s mother alluding to Sarah as “that crea- 
ture,” and Sarah alluding to missus’s mother as “that 
woman,” which nearly drove missus’s mother mad, and 
at last she would have flown at her and assaulted her, 
but master rushed between them and exclaimed, “ For 
Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Hobson, remember yourself!” 

With that, missus’s mother turned round on master 
like a tigress, and said, of course, he took the servants’ 
part, and if her daughter put up with it she wasn t going 
to, and he encouraged them in their impudence, and it was 
all his fault that they treated her so shamefully. 

Master told Sarah to go down in the kitchen and get on 
with her work, but she said, “No, sir; I want to know 
who’s missus, that’s all, because I ain’t going to have 
two. Ill do anything for missus, but I won’t be bully- 
ragged by her—she don’t pay me my wages.” 

Master said, “It isn’t anything to do with who’s missus. 
I’m master, and you'll oblige me by going down to the 
kitchen, and if I have any more of it I'll sack the dashed 
lot of you!”’ 

Sarah she came down muttering and growling, and flang 
herself in the kitchen-chair, and said, ‘“‘ Mary Jane, I’m 
sick of service; let’s both go and drownd ourselves.” 

Then she broke down, and had a good cry, and was 
better; but upstairs in master’s library, when I took him 
his cup of tea, him and missus’s mother was still going on, 
and he was just asking her what she meant by coming 
into people’s happy homes and upsetting them. 

She answered him sharp, “ Oh yes, you want to get rid 
of me, I can see. I’m not blind. I’m in your way. I 
know too much for you. You don’t like me because I 
speak plain; but I never was a hypocrite, and I’m not 
going to begin now.” 

“What do you mean P”’ said master. 

‘‘T know what I mean,” said missus’s mother. 

‘¢ You'll oblige me by leaving my house,” roared master. 

‘‘T won’t,” sbrieked missus’s mother. ‘I’m not going 
to leave my child.” 
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“JT didn’t marry you,” said master. 

“No, by Jove!” said missus’s mother. “If you had I’d 
have taught you different.” 

“Go away, Mrs. Hobson,” yelled master, ‘and leave 
me to earn my living. You're taking the bread out of 
my mouth.” 

**T shall go when I choose,” said missus’s mother. 

I was outside the door, and with that I heard an awful 
scuffing, and presently the door opened, and missus’s 
mother came out with a ruan—master, his face white with 
rage, pushing her by the shoulders, and she shouting at 
the top of her voice. 

“‘ Be quiet, you fiend!” he said; “ people will hear you.” 

“Tet ’em,” said missus’s mother, gasping for breath. 
‘They shall know what a brute you are. All the world 
shall know. I'll have you up before the magistrate.” 

What master said I won’t repeat, he being a most violent 
man when really put out; but he danced about the hall 
and said she’d drive him mad, and then he seized his billy- 
cock hat off the hook and bit it savagely, the blood 
rushing to his head till I expected every minnie to see 
him drop down in a fit. 

It was a habit of his when in a rage to bite some- 
thing, his temper being quite beyond his control at 
times, and I’ve seen him take and bite bits out of his 
umbrella, and even kneel down and scream and bite the 
door-handle. It seemed as if he didn’t know what to do 
when beside himself or worked up into one of his awful 
rages. 

Missus’s mother taunted him. ‘“ There’s a man for 

ou!” she said. ‘ You ought to be in a lunatic asylum.” 

‘“*T shall be soon,” says master, “if you don’t go away, 
you wretch.’’ Then he sank down on the stairs exhausted, 
and slapped his own head hard, and I was frightened, and 
I said, “‘ Master! please, master, don’t do that, sir. Think 
of poor missus.” 

Then he got up quite solemn, and looked at me with a 
glare in his eye, and he said, “Mary Jane, if ever you 
marry never let your wife’s mother enter the house.” 

All I could say was “ Lor’, sir!” 

Missus's mother she pushed past him without a word, 
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but with a look that spoke carving-knives, and went 
upstairs to her own room. 

Then master he rose from the stairs and he said, “‘ Go 
away, girl. I’m going to curse that woman, and it isn’t fit 

ou should hear the words I am about to use.” 

And after I’d gone down to the kitchen me and Sarah 
listened, and we heard him pacing the hall and praying out 
loud for awful things to happen to missus’s mother. 

I have never lived with a master who went on so queer 
as he did and said such curious things. He wasn’t mad, 
though you would have thought so; but he was odd, 
there’s no denying that, but it was his being a literary 
gentleman, and I’ve heard they don’t always act like 
ordinary individuals, and aren’t expected to. 

Master was all right when his rages were over, and they 
never lasted above half an hour, sometimes not that, and 
then he was sorry if he’d said anything to hurt any one’s 
feelings, and would go out and buy a handsome present 
and bring it home and give it to them. 

Once at the dinner-table, when he’d pelted missus’s 
mother with the oranges and the apples, and bombarded 
her, so to speak, with handfuls of cob nuts—me in the 
room clearing away, and having to duck my head to avoid 
the missiles—an orange having hit missus’s mother on the 
shoulder, he went out and came back with a beautiful shawl, 
that cost five pounds—I knew the price, because I’d seen it 
ticketed up at the draper’s in the Camden Road—and he 
gave it her. But she was sulky, and said, “No, I’m not 
to be salved over like that; so he went to the window 
and opened it, and hurled the shawl, all creased and 
tumbled, out into the front garden, and it hit the post- 
man as he was coming up the path with the letters, and 
made him stare, as well it might. 

I dare say it won’t be believed in cold blood that a grown 
man could go on so; but it’s gospel every word, and I’d 
kiss the Testament, and missus’s mother would bear me 
witness, and glad to do it, for master wouldn’t go to her 
for a character, knowing what wicked things she’d say 
about him, though living in his house, and she was 
never so happy as when maligning him, even talking to 
us servants about him, and saying things that, even if true, 
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which they weren’t, she should have been the last person 
to put about. 

he didn’t understand him, she being plain and matter- 
of-fact, and he fond of a joke and given to exaggeration, 
and always full of high spirits except when he was going 
to commit suicide through his liver attacks. 

When missus got better and came downstairs we were 
all very glad, and things went on better. Mrs. Hobson 
didn’t seem in a hurry to go, bat she didn’t worry master 
or contradict him so much, because he wouldn’t argue with 
her before missus, as it worried her, though sometimes he 
couldn’t help letting out, for really a more contradicting 
woman I never met. 

If master said it was a warm day, missus’s mother would 
say she was perished with cold; if master said it was cold, 
she’d say it was so hot she was stifling, and always knew 
better than master about everything, and a strong Tory in 
politics, while he was a Radical, and I’ve heard them 
quarrel most violently all dinner-time about Lord Beacons- 
field, and it generally ended by master rushing off to his 
own room and crying aloud, ‘Oh, Heaven! what have I 
done to be persecuted by this dreadful woman ? ” 

Missus she’d go up and soothe him down and coax him, 
and presently he’d come back all right and be jolly; but 
missus’s mother would sit and sulk and never answer for 
an hour, being a sullen temper, which I never could 
abide. Give me the fiery ones—off with a bang and soon 
over. 

After that affair with Sarah there wasn’t much peace 
between her and missus’s mother, for they were always 
getting at each other and both trying to bring me into 
their upsets, one appealing to me before missus to say I’d 
heard the other say this, and the other that I’d heard the 
’ other say that; but I said, ‘‘ Please leave me out of it,” 
end missus tried to pacify them both, for Sarah was a real 
good servant and kind to the dogs and cats, and worked 
like a good one, though rough, and missus didn’t want to 
lose her, and, of course, she couldn’t turn round on her 
own mother. 

So missus said to her mother, “‘ Please, mother, keep out 
of the kitchen and don’t argue with Sarah;’’ and she said 
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to Sarah, “ She’s my mother, and it’s only her way. She 
doesn’t mean anything, so please don’t take any notice, 
and do let us go on peaceably, for these constant wrangles 
are wearing me out.” 

After that it was peace for a time, and they only talked 
at each other, Mrs. Hobson always saying, “ Servants now- 
adays are so-and-so,” meaning all the while Sarah, and 
throwing out hints in conversation with master and missus 
not actually referring to her, but the girl knew what was 
meant; and Sarah she talked to the cat, Maria, in the 
kitchen out loud, telling the cat stories about old ladies, and 
really meaning missus’s mother, who always sat in the 
breakfast-room with the door wide open, hearing what was 
said. 

And Sarah would say, “I’d like to wring the old cat’s 
neck, the mischievous old thing!” and then missus’s 
mother would come to the kitchen door and say, “‘ What’s 
that you say?” and Sarah would answer as cool as you 
please, “I’m a-referring to Maria, ma’am; she’s that mis- 
chievous, she’s just been and stole the bloater as was for 
master’s breakfast.” 

Upon my word, she did it so cleverly, always making it 
out that she was talking of Maria when all the time it 
was Mrs. Hobson she meant, that I used to have to stuff 
my apron in my mouth to stop myself from laughing right 
out. 

One day, however, things came toa climax. Sarah had 
been for her Sunday out, and she knew a queer lot of 
people that lived in Kentish Town, and her young man 
was a costermonger, a sort of cousin of hers, and I’m afraid 
they used to go to public-houses, for Sarah always came 
home a little excited, and would talk a good deal, and one 
Sunday evening she didn’t come home till a quarter-past 
ten, instead of ten, and missus’s mother, me being upstairs, 
let her in, and of course she must say that she was late, 
and begin “nagging,” as Sarah called it. Sarah she went 
downstairs, and missus’s mother followed her, and they 
had words in the passage, and it got pretty warm, both 
having bottled themselves up for some weeks. Sarah, I’m 
afraid, had had a little drop to drink; at any rate, she 
raised her voice, and began to let missus’s mother have it 
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to rights, and then they shouted out, one against the other, 
their tempers getting the better of them both. 

Down comes master, and he says, ‘‘ What’s all this row 
about ?” and they both began to abuse each other to him 
till he lost his temper too, and they all three went at it 
together. Presently he says, “I'll have no more of this; 
you’re driving me mad.” Sarah began to say it wasn’t 
her fault, but he says, ‘“‘ Hold yourtongue! You leave my 
service to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, very well,” says Sarah; “and glad I'll be to go, 
for if she’s to be missus the place ain’t good enough for me.” 

With that she flounces into the kitchen, and master 
goes upstairs and puts on his hat, and he shouts out to 
missus’s mother, “ Madam,” he says, “this house won’t 
hold me and you. When you've gone out of it, I’ll come 
into it again.” 

“Oh,” says she, “I'll go now. I don’t want your house. 
To-morrow morning I leave your roof for ever.” 

“Thank Heaven!” says master. ‘Then, I'll stop.” 
And he took off his hat again. 

Sarah she left the next morning, with a month’s wages, 
and I said, ‘“‘ Where are you going?” and she said, “I 
shall get married. Me and Bill’—that was her young 
man—‘ went to look at a kitchen the other day. We 
weren’t going to be married for a month, but now it’ll be 
sooner.” 

And she did marry Bill, and they lived in a kitchen 
underground in Kentish Town; and I used to meet her 
often afterwards ; but, poor girl, I don’t think it turned out 
very happy, for she had to go to the laundry work, him 
getting his leg broken in a fight soon afterwards, and being 
taken to the hospital. 

Missus’s mother didn’t go the next day, but stayed on, 
and I began to think with Sarah that she never would, 
and she was there when I left, and I dare say she’s there 
now, my experience of missuses’ mothers being that when 
once they come into their sons-in-law’s houses they don’t 
leave in a hurry unless put out by main force. 

After Sarah had gone, master says to missus, ‘‘ Let your 
mother get the next servant; perhaps she’ll get one she 
can agree with,” 
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So the next day missus’s mother marches off, as proud 
as you please, to a baker’s shop in a street off Tottenham 
Court Road, which is a registry office, and she comes back 
in the afternoon and says to her daughter, “‘ My dear, I’ve 
got a perfect treasure. She’s a beautiful cook, and she 
can turn her hand to anything. She only came up from 
the country for the day to look after a place.”’ 

‘“‘ Have you got her character P” says master. 

‘T shall have it soon,” says missus’s mother. ‘“ She’s 
only lived in the best places.” 

‘Where have you to go for it?” says master. : 

‘‘T haven’t to go anywhere. She’s given me the lady’s 
address.” 

“Oh,” says master, “a written character, eh P” 

‘And why not?” says she. I was laying the tea and 
heard them. ‘Why not? Her last place was in the 
country, where she is now. She was there three years.” 

Well, she wrote off that afternoon, and two days after 
came the answer. ; 

“There!” says Mrs. Hobson, throwing the letter across 
to master. “Isn’t that good enough ? ” 

Master took it up and read it. | 

“ You think so ?”’ he said. 

“Certainly !” 

‘Then, I don’t.” 

“Oh, I suppose that’s because I’ve got her. I might 
have known how it would be. It serves me right for 
troubling about you.” 

Master he passed tho letter over to missus, and sho 
read it. 

“My dear mother,” she says in her gentle way, “ have 
you noticed the spelling in this letter ro 

“Oh, I don’t notico spelling—old-fashioned people 
weren’t so particular.” 

‘But the grammar!” 

“ Qh, people didn’t make so much fuss about grammar 
in my young days.” 

‘But, my dear mother, the person who wrote this letter 
is certainly not a lady.” 

At that Mrs. Hobson turned nasty. 

“Very well,” she says, “I wash my hands of it. I’m 
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sure I only acted for the best. It’s al] nonsense. I’m sure 
it’s all right. The girl told me there were three other 
servants, and she only left to be in London, where her 
friends are.” 

“T’ll see about this,” said missus. 

“‘Tt’s a pity I wasted my time, then,” says Mrs. Hobson ; 
and with that she put on her things and marched off out 
for the day, never coming home till past eleven, and then 
going straight upstairs to her room as cross as two 
sticks. 

When I was dusting master’s study as well as I could 
—never being allowed to move a bit of paper from where 
he’d left it, as I told you in the last Memoir—I saw the 
letter lying on the top of his desk, and though I hope not 
given to mean curiosity, I picked it up and read it, and I 
remember it now, for it struck me as so odd. 

Here it 18 :— 


‘‘HonoRED Mapa, 

‘“‘Ksther Jackson has you rite about is a good 
sevant, bein most honist and treuthfull and a hurly rizer. 
She as help me in the nussery, is a good cuk and honse- 
made, and valeable in sicness. She is levin me for better 
herself in London. She as clene all my plait, and is 
strick teetotal and most moral, her father bein sexton 
to the parish church, were her family is well knone. I 
am verry sorry for to loose her; you will like her verry 
much. 

“Yours respeckfully, 
“Mrs. ADAMS. 
‘‘P.S.—If you send her fair as promiss, please send to 
above adrest, as she is still in my serviss.” 


Well, thought I to myself, if that’s how the Jady writes, 
then it’s a pity her friends didn’t send her to a charity 
school. 

That morning, being the next after the letter came, 
missus went out after breakfast, and dinner was ordered 
at seven. 

“ What's that for P ” says Mrs. Hobson to me. 

‘7m sure I don’t know, mum,” I says. ‘I didn’t ask.” 
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‘Don’t be impudent!” she says; “but it isn’t your fault. 
I can’t expect anything else, seeing how I’m treated.” 

I’m sure I didn’t mean to be impudent, but she was in 
a huff, and took everything wrong. 

Master was out all day, so missus’s mother she had cold 
pork and cucumber for her lunch—and the things she 
could eat, and then say her breath was short! I don’t 
wonder at it, for she’d have pork chops cold for supper 
and cucumber and raw Spanish onion and pickled walnuts, 
and she’d scream in her sleep till we’d think she was being 
murdered, and then declare that pork didn’t hurt her, and 
it was as tender as a chicken. 

Missus was back to dinner at seven, and they all sat 
down to table together, and master says, ‘“ Well? ” 

And missus says, “I’ve been.” 

‘Where ?” says Mrs. Hobson. 

‘‘ After Esther Jackson’s character,” says missus. 

“What! all that way into the country?” says Mrs. 
Hobson. 

“Yes,” says missus; “ and it’s a good job I did go.” 

Then she told her story, andI give it in my Memoirs 
as a warning to missuses about written characters that 
often aren’t worth the paper they’re written on. 

When missus got out at the little country station she 
said to a porter, “‘ Please can you tell me where Stanmore 
Gardens is?” 

‘‘Yes, mum,” says the porter; “but it’s a long way; 
you'd better take a fly.” 

So missus says, “ All right,” and took the only one, and 
told the man to drive to Stanmore Gardens. 

After about a quarter of an hour the man says, “ There’s 
the Gardens,mum. I can’t get any nearer, ’cus it’s a new 
road, and it isn’t made yet.” 

What was missus’s surprise on Jooking up to see a row 
of common cottages run up on waste ground, such as 
labourers live in, near where works are going on. 

“Oh,” says missus, “thank you. I'll get out. Wait 
here. But tirst tell me, do you know the name of Adams 
here P” 

“Oh yes, mum,” says the flyman; “he lives at No. 3 
yonder,” 
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“ What is he? ” says missus. 

‘SHe’s a labourer, mum.” 

“Oh!” says missus. 

With that she walks across and knocks at No 3, anda 
man in his shirt-sleeves opens it. 

“Ts Mrs. Adams at home ?”’ she says. 

“No, she isn’t,” says the man. ‘‘ What did yon please 
to want?” 

Missus was on her guard,so she says, looking up and 
seeing “ Mangling Done Here” on a bit of board outside, 
“T’ve come to see her about some mangling.” 

“Oh,” says the man, “that’s all right. Her sister can 
tell you about that.” And he calls ‘Esther!’ and a 
young woman comes out with a baby in her arms. 

“Oh,” says missus, ‘‘ Esther Jackson, is it not?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” says the girl, surprised and taken off her guard, 
“that’s me.” 

“Oh!” says missus, “that’s you, isit? And you’re living 
here housemaid with your sister, Mrs. Adams, and she’s 
given you a character to a place in London, and you clean 
her plate?” 

The girl saw she was caught, and she began to stammer 
and gasp. 

“It’s a fraud,” says missus, “and I could have you 
punished. It’s a false character; it’s your own sister—a 
labourer’s wife—and you said she was one of the best 
families.” 

The girl began to make excuses, saying she wanted to 
get to service, but, never having lived anywhere, she didn’t 
know how to get a character. 

Missus cut her short, being most indignant, and said, 
‘You'll hear from me again,” and then she drove off; but 
before leaving the place she made inquiries, and she found 
out that the girl had been dismissed from her last place, 
which had been with a farmer’s wife in the neighbour- 
hood, for bad conduct, and was a regular bad one in more 
ways than one, and wanted to get to London because the 
neighbourhood was too hot to hold her. 

You should have seen missus’s mother’s face when 
missus was telling the story. I could see master rubbing 
his hands and chuckling to himself. 

G 
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‘Mrs. Hobson,” he said, “I congratulate you on your 
perfect treasure.” 

But she wasn’t beaten—she never was. 

‘‘ Yes,” she says, tossing her head, “it’s all very fine, 
but I'll be bound the poor girl’s been grossly maligned. 
I know what scandalmongers those country people are.” 

“Exactly,” said master; “ but we won’t rob you of your 
perfect treasure. We'll leave her for you when you start 
housekeeping again. My dear,’ he said, turning to missus, 
‘‘T think you’d better go to the registry office to-morrow. 
Your dear mother’s too innocent.” 


# & * 
There! I’ve actually got to the end of this Memoir and 
not been interrupted once, What's going to happen P 


( 8 ) 


MEMOIR VII. 
MRS. THREE-DOORS-UP. 


Missus went to the registry office next day and the day 
after that, and she told master that she never had such 
a job in her life to get a girl to suit. There were girls 
there, one or two she saw, that had a town character of 
more than six months, but the only one she liked objected 
to cooking. Master said, ‘I think you ought to have a 
good cook now, and let Mary Jane be housemaid. She is 
getting a very handy girl, and knows our ways.” 

I could have hugged master for that. I heard it, being 
outside with the tea-tray, and having to stop to change my 
hand and steady it on my knee to open the door. 

When I say I could have hugged him, I mean, of course, 
in a manner of speaking. It was a word of praise, and it 
does one good in any calling of life, as they say, to have 
your good qualities recognized as well as your bad. AndI 
am sure if missuses were only a little readier to give a 
word of encouragement it would make servants go about 
their work much heartier. But I know what it is, because 
I’ve heard it said. Missuses believe if they praised a girl 
it would make her think too much of herself, and fancy 
she was worth a pound or two a year extra. So I stopped 
outside a minute, in order not to interrupt. 

Missus answered master, “No, dear, if we engage a 
woman as cook she'll object to do more of the house- 
work than is the regular work of a cook. We’il have 
another general who can cook decently, and she and Mary 
can divide the housework between them. You see there’s 
so little to cook,” missus went on, “ because there are only 
two of us in family.” 
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‘“‘Three,” said master. ‘‘ Mrs. Hobson has only gone out 
for the day.” 

“Qh, dear, but mother won’t be always with us.” 

“Oh, won’t she?” says master. “Nothing short of 
nitro-glycerine will dislodge her !” 

‘“‘Hush!” says missus, me coming into the room with 
the tray at the time. 

And of course there was very little cooking for a regular 
cook to do, because master and missus used to dine out at 
restaurants a great deal, him working hard all day some- 
times, and promising himself and missus a dinner at a 
restaurant when he'd finished, and they would go to the 
Café Royal, and to Gatti’s, and the Horseshoe, and the 
Criterion; and sometimes missus would come home and 
tell her mother they’d been to some foreign place in Soho, 
and say what they’d had, and missus’s mother would say 
you wouldn’t catch her eating such trash—“ it wasn’t food 
for Christians.” 

I don’t think it was all true what master used to tell 
missus’s mother they’d had, but, because it annoyed her, 
he did it all the more. She would say, ‘“‘ How any child 
of mine can disfigure her inside with such messes I can’t 
think ;” and then she’d say if master didn’t leave off she’d 
go away from the table, for it made her feel sick. 

He told her once when I was in the room trying to make 
the fire burn up—(it having gone nearly out just before 
they came in, and missus’s mother having gone to sleep 
heavily through eating roast pork all to herself in the middle 
of the day, and nearly finishing the joint, with stuffing and 
apple sauce, and then having two hot boiled apple dump- 
lings afterwards, and twice that evening I ran in and 
thought she was suffocating, but she was only dreaming and 
breathing short, and no wonder, with all that on her chest) 
—that they had had cheese soup, hot bloaters and treacle 
sauce, then mutton cutlets fried in cod liver oil with pury, 
whatever that was, of lentils, then pig’s feet soaked in gin 
and served with periwinkles, cocks’-combs and caraway 
seeds minced together, then roast fowl stuffed with fir 
cones, and then mangold-wurzel pie. 

And when missus’s mother didn’t believe it, he pulled 
out the bill of fare, and says, ‘“‘ There, see for yourself—I 
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brought it home with me on purpose ;” but it was written 
out in French, so she was as wise as ever, not knowing 
the language, and objecting to it, saying it wasn’t Envlish, 
which of course it wasn’t. 

But to return: missus didn’t get the servant she wanted | 
at the registry office, so she said to master, “* Write out an 
advertisement, and I'll send it to the paper.” 

So master wrote it out and sent it in, and I bought a 
paper to see it. It was— 

‘‘Wanted, in a small family, a good general servant; 
one who can do plain cooking. Must not object to dogs 
and cats. Wages £14 a year and all found. Apply at 
, Camden Road, between eleven and three, Monday 
and Tuesday.” 

It was all my time to open the door Monday and 
Tuesday to the girls that came after the situation. And 
the questions they asked me! Did we have plenty to eat ? 
Was missus a nagger? Did they keep much company P 
Were the wages paid regular? Were there any children ?P 
Did they have many visitors? Did missus come in the 
kitchen? Did we have a charwoman? Was the washing 
done at home? and I don’t know what. 

Some of the girls that came were that dressed up, really 
I wondered how they could do it. They had on fashionable 
jackets, feathers in their hats, veils with spots, bows and 
fallals, crinolettes, and chains and lockets. I knew they 
wouldn’t do, for missus had a horror of fast-dressing, as 
she called it; but I noticed the finest dressed of them were 
the worst about the boots. 

And that’s a thing l’ve noticed all the time I’ve been in 
service, being very particular about my boots myself. I’ve 
known lots of girls who'd give no end of money for a flashy 
dress, with their underclothing almost rags; but what 
struck me most was that they grudged the money for 
boots, going about in worn-out ones all manner of weathers, 
and always buying cheap worthless things. 

It’s the same I’ve noticed with work-girls. They’ll have 
a fine hat and feathers and a jacket trimmed with imita- 
tion fur or jet, as the case may be, and boots that must be 
their death from rheumatism. 

Outside show—that’s the besetting sin of many girls in 
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service. Give me inside comfort. It isn’t how I look with 
me—it’s how I feel—though, of course, I like to look neat, 
and not an old frump; but there’s reason in roasting eggs. 
I call that girl a fool who gives six-and-six, as I have 
known done often, for an ostrich feather for her hat, which 
she had to sneak out in when missus wasn’t looking, and 
all the time boots on her feet that a dustman wouldn’t 
have stooped to pick up and throw on his cart. 

Missus settled with a girl at last—her name was Rosa 
Girling—and, her character suiting, she came in at the end 
of the week. 

She was a decent-looking body, and brought a box that 
looked like having been in good places. I can always tell 
what sort of places a girl has had by her boxes. 

She was quiet and genteel, and I thought we should be 
very comfortable, and so we were; but I soon saw she 
wouldn't stop long. Directly she got in she began to give 
herself airs. The place wasn’t good enough. She’d been 
under-housemaid in a general’s family, and had got 
military notions through it. She’d been used to a servants’ 
hall and a lot of men about. She said she’d only taken 
the place through the advertisement about a small family. 
To hear that girl talk you’d have thought she was one of 
the aristocracy herself. She was all for the army, and 
when she found out that master was an author she said 
she’d demeaned herself. She’d only lived with gentlefolk 
before—not with a “person,” that was her word, ‘‘ who 
wrote for his living.” It wasn’t a profession that she 
approved of. She said she’d heard about newspaper men, 
and they drank gin and smoked clay pipes at public. 
houses, and had a penny a line for fires and inquests. 

She said to me, Rosa did, “I shall leave at my month. 
It would never do for me to say I’d lived in an author's 
service. I should be looked down upon.” 

Ishall never forget her horror when master came in the 
drawing-room, while she was dusting, with a black clay 
pipe in his mouth. She came down to me and said, “‘ Mary 
Jane, I can’t stand it—I feel degraded. I’ve never been 
used to it. I’ve been all my life with the upper circles, 
and I can’t come down to this.” 

She huffed missus once or twice with saying that she’d 
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never been accustomed to this and to that at General So- 
and-so’s; and at last missus said, “I’m afraid, Rosa, we 
shan’t suit you.” 

And she said, “I’m afraid not, ma’am.” 

“You'll have to stop your month,” says missus. 

“ Certainly, ma’am. I don’t wish to put you out in any 
way.” 

After missus had gone out of the kitchen, Rosa said, 
‘‘She’s a nice ladylike person. I wonder how she could 
have lowered herself to marry an author ?” 

It was curious that Rosa and missus’s mother got on very 
well together. I think the reason of it was they both 
looked down on master. And they used to chatter to- 
gether a good deal. Rosa she knew all about the aris- 
tocracy—at least, she said she did—and that suited missus’s 
mother down to the ground. She thought a nobleman 
couldn’t do wrong, and worshipped the royal family, and 
would go miles to see the Queen or one of the Princesses. 

Rosa used to tell her the things she’d heard from the 
ladies’-maids and footmen; but I hope the things weren’t 
all true, for I’ve been brought up to believe in my 
Catechism and to respect my betters, but if the lords and 
ladies are like what Rosa used to make out they aren’t 
respectable. 

She bad a young man, had Rosa, who was footman in a 
noble family, and his master would sit up till five in the 
morning, drinking and gambling, and would sing music- 
hall songs on a Sunday, and swear awfully, and my lady was 
always gadding about with a young fellow not five and 
twenty—and she ten years older—who was an actor ata 
theatre, and when my lord was at his club till daylight 
this young fellow would be gallivanting her about. The 
footman knew it from the lady’s-maid, who found letters 
in her ladyship’s pockets making appointments with him. 
And Rosa had lived with a colonel, the honourable some- 
thing or other, who hadn’t spoken to his wife for three 
years, and would go away for months and not even leave 
his address, and she would tell the servants she’d only 
married him to oblige her pa and for his money, and she 
hoped he’d die, and then she could marry her cousin, whom 
she dearly loved, 
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These are the scandalous things that girl would sit and 
tell missus’s mother, or rather stand and tell her, because 
she’d go into the breakfast-room for something of an even- 
ing and then stop talking for an hour, and I heard it all 
with the kitchen door ajar. 

Missus’s mother was a wonder at knowing other people’s 
business. She knew everybody’s history in the neighbour- 
hood, but where she got it from nobody ever knew. But 
she did get it. 

Master and missus never made friends with their neigh- 
bours, keeping themselves to themselves. Master said if 
you knew people, they were always coming in, and he 
didn’t want people coming in just as he was in the middle 
of his work. 

We did get to know one lady, though, who lived three 
doors up, through Maria, the cat, getting into her coal- 
cellar to have her kittens, and was lost, and inquiries made, 
and was brought back by the lady, and, of course, she 
stopped for a friendly conversation—the lady, not the cat. 

And then she took to dropping in now and then, and 
had sucha tongue, it never stopped. She told master and 
missus all her history, and her family’s, and about her 
husband, and his firm, and everything, and kept it up 
time after time, till one day, after she’d gone, having 
stayed two hours on master’s busy day, when she only 
came in to borrow our bed-key, master said to me— 

‘“‘Mary Jane, if that Mrs. Three-Doors-Up” (that was 
what master had christened her before we knew her name 
and always called her after) “comes again, tell her we’re 
dead and shan’t be back for a month.” 

“‘ Lor’, sir,” I said, laughing, ‘“‘ I can’t say that.” 

‘“‘Very well; then say I’ve got the small-pox very bad, 
but if she likes to go upstairs she can see me in hed.” 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense to the girl,’ says missus. 

Then she said to me, “‘ We don’t want Mrs. Three-Doors- 
Up shown in, Mary Jane, so if she calls make some excuse 
to send her away again.” 

She came the very next day, and I answered the door; 
but before I could say missus was out she was in the hall, 
and master, forgetting himself, shouts out from the dining- 
room, “Who is it P” 
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“‘Tt’s only me!”’ says Mrs. Three-Doors-Up; and in she 
oes, 
ae My wife’s not at home,” says master. 

‘‘Oh,” says the lady, sitting down in the easy chair by 
the fire, “ poor fellow. Does she leave you alone often ?”’ 

‘Oh yes,” says master. ‘“ When I’m busy writing, I 
can’t bear any one in the room.” 

“Qh,” says the lady, “what are you writing? May I 
look ?”’ 

And with that she picks up the sheets of manuscript off 
the table and begins trying to read them. 

‘Dear me!” she says; ‘‘ however do the printers read 
it? I can’t.” 

I stood there with the door open staring at her, really 
not knowing what I was doing, for I was flabbergasted, as 
the saying is. 

Master looks up and sees me, and says suddenly, “Oh, 
Mary Jane, tell the corn-cutter, who is waiting in the 
kitchen, he can come up.” Then he turns to the lady 
and says, “I’m going to have my corns cut, madam, but 
that needn’t interfere with you. In that desk over there 
you will find my marriage certificate and a private letter 
from my solicitor with regard to some family matters. 
They will amuse you.” 

With that he began to unbutton his boots. . 

“Oh,” she says, “do you suffer with corns? So does 
my husband, I’ll ask your corn-cutter to come and see 
him.” 

I had to go. Icouldn’tstand there. So, to keep it up, 
I went to the top of the stairs, and shouted down to the 
corn-cutter, who was supposed to be in the kitchen, 
‘Please, master will see yon in the dining-room.” 

Then I went back, and said to master, ‘‘He’s coming 
directly, sir.’ 

Mrs. Three-Doors-Up she sat there, never moving, 
waiting to see the corn-cutter. So, of course, master’s 
plan was no good, and I could see he was getting in an 
awful rage. 

He’d kicked his boots off, thinking that would frighten 
her, but it didn’t, so he got up, and said to the lady, 
‘Excuse me a minute.” Then he came out to me in the 
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hall, and he said, “ Mary Jane, go and tell that woman if 
she isn’t off I shall do her an injury;” and with that he 
went upstairs to his bedroom. 

Of course, I had to do what I was told. So I went in, 
and I said, ‘“ Please, ma’am, master’s been taken suddenly 
ill, and he’s had to go to bed. He begs that you will 
excuse him.” 

She looks across at me, and beckons me to her. Then 
she says in a low voice, “ Does he drink ?” 

“ Lor’, no, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Does he live happy with his wife ?” 

“Certainly, ma’am.” 

‘How much a year does he make P” 

‘‘Tor’, ma’am,” I said, bridling up, “how should I 
know? And if I did, it wouldn’t be my place to tell.” 

“Quite right,’”’ she says— quite right; I see you are a 
good servant. Is it true what they say in the neighbour. 
hood, that he is an atheist P” 

‘A what, ma’am P” 

‘‘ An atheist. One who does not believe in anything.” 

‘No, ma’am; I’m sure he’s not that.” 

‘‘ He comes home very late at night, doesn’t he? ” 

' “Sometimes—his business keeps him out late, I 
believe.” 

‘*You—you have never heard him and your mistress 
quarrelling about a lady, have you?” 

I flared up at that, for it was more than flesh and blood 
could stand. 

“T don’t know what you're trying to do, ma’am,” I said, 
“but I don’t talk about my employers to anybody.” 

“Quite right,’ she says—“ quite right. I was only 
trying you. I shall tell your mistress what a good girl you 
are. He has awful quarrels with his mother-in-law, 
doesn’t he? Throws things at her? He’sa very violent 
temper, isn’t he?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, he is,” I says, ‘and he’s waiting to get on 
with his work, and if you don’t go he’ll very likely come 
down and throw things at you.” 

“Really!” she says. “I suppose he isn’t quite right in 
his head ? ” 

T couldn’t stand any more of it. I gave it up. 
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“T can’t stop any longer, ma’am,” I said; “I’ve got my 
work to do. I'll let you out if you'll allow me—the catch 
of the door is awkward if you don’t know it.” 

With that I went to the front door, and held it open. 

“Thank you,” she says. “I’m sorry I didn’t find Mrs, 
Saxon in. Tell her I'll call to-morrow. I——” 

I banged the door to, and cut her short. 

And that’s as true as I stand here, every word of it, 
though who'd believe it? The questions some ladies will 
ask servants about the family are outrageous, but I never 
met one to equal that Mrs. Three-Doors-Up. 

Master, he came down all of a perspiration when she was 
gone, and he said, “ T’ll move to-morrow. I'll go anywhere 
to escape from that awful woman. She'll ruin me. I 
shall never be able to work in peace again. Mary Jane, 
do you think you could poison her if I took the risk? 
Couldn’t you put prussic acid in her tea? Couldn’t you 
bribe her servant to put strychnine in her roly-poly jam 
pudding ? ” : 

‘Tor’, sir,” I said, “what things you do say, though 
she ts trying!” 

“Trying, Mary Jane!” he said; “she’s a fiend—she’s a 
witch! She ought to be burned at Smithfield and buried 
at four cross-roads, with a stake in her inside. If she 
comes in this house again there'll be murder, Mary Jane,” 
he said—‘ murder; so her blood will be on your head. O 
Je-rasalem !” 

He gave a jump in the air suddenly, and went on awful. 
He was in his socks only, and had trodden on a tin-tack on 
the carpet, point up. 

“There,” he says, “I’ve poisoned my foot! It’s a most 
dangerous place for a wound. It'lli turn to lock-jaw, 
erysipelas, gangrene, and mortification. It'll have to be 
amputated. I’ve got one leg in the grave, Mary Jane, and 
all through that infernal woman.” 

He did certainly run on anyhow, did master, when 
wound up, but you couldn’t take him serious, being always 
wild in his talk. 

While he was hopping round the room and using bad 
language, missus came in, and she was very sorry, and she 
said the woman was a nuisance. 7 
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‘‘ What can we do to stop her coming?” said master, 
quieting down, and taking the tin-tack out, which he'd 
kept in to show missus what he'd suffered. ‘“ What can 
we doP It’s a persecution—it’s an infamous persecution. 
She is liable to be indicted as a public nuisance.” 

“Well,” says missus, “I think I'll write her a polite 
note, and ask her kindly not to come in any more, as you 
are busy writing a novel, and we have to refuse the house 
to all visitors.” 

“Very well,” says master, “she can’t come after that. 
Write it at once, and Mary Jane will take it in.” 

Missus sat down, and scribbled a note and gave it 
to me. 

“Take it at once,” says master; “TI can’t work any more 
till this is settled. LIexpect to hear her knock at the door 
every minute, and I can’t think of anything else.” 

I put on my bonnet and went to the house, meaning to 
give the note to the servant and come away. 

The lady came to the door herself. She had her things 
on, so I suppose was just going out again. 

She took the note, and says, ‘Step in. I'llsee if there’s 
any answer. Come in here.” 

She led me into the dining-room. 

‘‘ Sit down,” she says. 

Then she read the letter and put it in her pocket. 

ov she says, ‘‘so your master’s writing a novel, is 
he?” 

‘“T don’t know, ma’am; I don’t know what’s in the 
letter. I was only told to briag it.” 

“Oh, I suppose there’s a reason why they don’t want 
visitors to call P ” 

‘“‘T suppose so, ma’am.” 

‘* T suppose people have called sometimes and overheard 
the frightful scenes ?”’ 

‘‘'What scenes, ma’am ? ” 

‘‘The scenes between your master and mistress. The 
threats to murder, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘Not in our house, ma’am. Nothing of the sort goes 
on there!” 

“Indeed —he doesn’t quarrel with his mother-in- 
law P” | 
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_ “Well, I won’t say they don’t have a few words. Mrs. 
Hobson is trying at times, and i 

“Exactly! What was she, this Mrs. Hobson ? Didn't 
she keep a fried-fish shop in Lisson Grove ? ” 

‘IT don’t know, ma’am.” 

‘“‘T’ve heard that Mr. Saxon got into debt for fried fish 
for his supper there, and married the daughter to avoid 
payment.” 

‘That's no business of mine, ma’am.” 

“No; it was Mrs. Hobson’s business. But she failed 
didn’t she, and had to come and live with them ? ” 

‘‘T don’t know, ma’am. Please allow me to go home 
now.” 

“Certainly. You never heard, I suppose, that Mrs. 
Hobson had to shut up her shop through buying stolen 
dripping of two cooks in Maida Vale?” 

“T tell you, ma’am, I don’t know anything, and if I did 
I shouldn’t repeat it.” 

“You are quite right. But it was a fried-fish shop.” 

“Indeed !’ 

“Oh yes; my husband knew it, and he says a more 
disreputable place he never saw. It was the resort of all 
the thieves and low girls in Lisson Grove, and 7 

‘“‘T don’t want to hear any more, ma'am, I must go.” 

With that I jumped up, and let myself out. 

When I got home I was so fall of it, and so indig- 
nant, I couldn’t keep it to myself. I went straight in 
to master and missus, and Mrs. Hobson was there, and 
I said— 

“‘T’ve been with the note, sir, and I think you ought to 
know what that person says. She says that missus’s 
mother kept a fried-fish shop and fried the fish in stolen 
dripping, and that all the thieves of Lisson Grove went 
there, and that you married missus because you couldn’t 
pay for the fried fish you’d had.” 

It tumbled out one on top of the other, so to speak, I 
was that indignant with the creature. Master he went 
black in the face first and said a strong word, then he 
burst into a roar of laughter. Missus her breath was 
fairly taken away, and she could only gasp out, ‘‘ Well, 
upon my word!” But missus’s mother, she gave a shriek, 
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and yelled, ‘“‘ The cat—the barefaced, slandering baggage ! 
I'll let her know. Fried fish, indeed !” 

And before any one could stop her, she was out of the 
front door with only her cap on, and down the steps and up 
the steps of Mrs. Three-Doors-Up’s house, and hammering 
at the door hard enough to wake the seven sleepers, as they 
say in books. 

Master went after her, shouting, “‘Mrs. Hobson, come 
back!” without his hat. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake,’’ he says, 
“don’t go making a scene. There'll be a crowd round.” 

But before he could catch her the door was opened, and 
she rushed in, and he after her, and he told missus all 
about it when he came in later on, panting for breath, and 
Mrs. Hobson had gone off to the police-station for a sum- 
mons for assault, master having caught hold of her by the 
nape of the neck to pull her back from Mrs. Three-Doors- 
Up, fearing there would be murder. 

It wasn’t the assault, master said, that had made her so 
furious, but in the struggle her cap came off, and she was 
bald at the top all over, always wearing caps, and she 
looked so odd revealed suddenly, that it knocked master 
backward. 

But as far as I can recollect this is how master told it 
to missus. 

In goes Mrs. Hobson, bangs open the drawing-room door, 
master after her, and, seeing Mrs. Three-Doors-Up, she 
begins, ‘Oh, ma’am; so, ma'am, I kept a fried-fish shop, 
did I, ma’am, in Lisson Grove, ma’am, and I bought 
stolen dripping, ma'am! I'll make you prove your words, 
ma'am !” 

‘Good gracious !”’ says Mrs. Three-Doors-Up. ‘ What 
do you mean?” 

‘“* Come away, Mrs. Hobson,” says master, taking missus’s 
mother’s arm. 

‘“‘T shan’t!” she says, shaking him off. “Is my cha- 
racter to be taken away by this low creature? Fried-fish 
shop, indeed ! ” 

“Don’t call me a low creature,” says Mrs. Three- 
Doors- Up. , | 

“So you are,” says Mrs. Hobson; “talking to a bit of a 
servant about me, and telling such lies. But I'll have 
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the law of you!” and with that she shakes her fist in 
Mrs. Three-Doors-Up’s face so close that Mrs. Three- 
Doors-Up gives her a push, and says to master, “If 
you don’t take this virago away, I'll call the police.” 

Master says, “I hope after this you’ll leave my house 
and my servants alone, ma’am. Come away, Mrs. Hobson.” 

But Mrs. Hobson had taken the push right in the chest, 
and it had staggered her, and she, lurching back against 
the mantel-piece, and not being able to steady herself, had 
gone down heavy among the fire-irons while master was 
speaking. 

He came and pulled her up, exclaiming, “‘ Come away, 
for Heaven’s sake !” 

She steadied herself a minute, did Mrs. Hobson, and 
then seizing Mrs. Three-Doors-Up by the shoulders, she 
shook her like an aspen leaf. 

Master told missus that the woman’s teeth rattled in 
her head, and he couldn’t stop Mrs. Hobson, who was 
beside herself with passion. So he rushed at her to 
pull her away, and then the cap came off, and she stopped 
dead short, with her bald head, feeling her position acutely, 
as they say in the police reports; and then Mrs. Three- 
Doors-Up rushed out, and yelled “ Police!” and went off 
down the street swearing she’d give Mrs. Hobson in charge, 
and Mrs. Hobson after her, bursting with rage, saying 
she was going to the police-station—she’d summon the 
creature and master too, for he’d done it on purpose. 

She came home presently, and calmed down, it having 
begun to rain, and she thinking better of it, but she 
swore she would have the law of Mrs. Three-Doors-Up for 
libel; but master persuaded her that it would only cover 
him and her with ridicule, and cost a lot of money, and 
be hard swearing on both sides, and make her name 
notorious, and get him in the comic papers, and perhaps 
her portrait in the Police News; and missus said, “ Pray, 
mother, don’t do anything foolish’; and then she said, 
‘Well, for my child’s sake I'll let it pass.” 

And she did let it pass, and so did Mrs. Three-Doors- 
Up, for she knew she had said it to me, and thought it 
better to drop the matter; but there was a coolness 
between the families after that. 
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Of course, Rosa heard all about it, and it was the talk 
of the neighbourhood; and all the shops had something 
to say when she went into them, especially the green- 
grocer’s and the butcher’s. 

One day she came back, and says to me, “‘ Mary Jane, 
thank Heaven my month’s up directly, and not another 
hour after will IT stay.” 

“ What’s the matter?” says I. 

‘‘What’s the matter!” says she. ‘‘ Why, the fried 
fish is all over the parish.”’ 

‘What of that?” 

“What of it!’ she says. “Why, if it was known 
that I’d lived in a family where there was even a hint of 
fried fish, my character would be gone for ever. It’s a 
thing the aristocracy have a horror of—it being low, like 
eel-pies, and trotters, and tripe, and all that sort of thing. 
Why, the odour of the fried fish would cling to me 
through life. Oh, I do hope none of my friends in the 
aristocracy will hear of this.” 

And the stupid girl, she really did take on dreadfully 
about it, although I told her it wasn’t true, and she ought 
to be able to see for herself that missus never was brought 
up in a fried-fish shop; but she said it didn’t matter 
whether it was true or not; it had got about, and she was 
ruined for service in the first families, and she could not 
think however she could have been so foolish as to come 
into such a place, when she could have gone to the Marquis 
of Londonderry as an under-housemaid. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘if you’re so particular about people’s 
professions I should think that place wouldn’t suit you. 
The marquis is a coal-dealer, like the greengrocer at the 
corner, and his lordship advertises in the papers regularly. 
I can’t see that fried fish, even if it were true, is any 
worse than sacks of dirty coals.” 

But she wouldn’t see it, and when her month was up 
she left, and I helped her out with her boxes to the cab, 
and she said, ‘‘Oh, I do hope and pray that none of the 
aristocracy have ever seen me come out of this house— 
I’ve always worn my veil down.” 

The silly, stuck-up, foolish girl, I hope she’s got a place 
with her dukes and duchesses that suits her. I’m sure 
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the literary profession, which I always had a taste for 
myself, is one of the noblest in the land. Hasn’t the 
Queen herself written a big book about her life in the 
Highlands, calling her dear children by their Christian 
names, and isn’t it all about the poor Prince Consort ? 
And Princess Christian too, hasn’t she edited the Memoirs 
of her dear sister the Princess Alice? And many a time 
I’ve cried over that book called ‘“ Alice,” which one of 
my missuses allowed us to read (having it from Mudie’s), 
to show that even princesses had troubles which many a 
servant was happy compared with. 

And all the little shifts that poor dear Princess, brought 
up in the lap of luxury, so to speak, had to put up with! 
And a good mother and a good daughter she was too, 
God bless her! and a hard-working industrious little 
housewife. 

Reading that book has brought the tears into my eyes 
often. And I have wished I could have been in her ser- 
vice to help her and to comfort her, poor thing! I’m 
sure my heart has ached for her, and I said to cook, 
when I was reading it aloud in the kitchen one evening, 
I said, “ Well, we often hear people talking about prin- 
cesses in their palaces, but if this is what it’s like, per- 
haps service isn’t such an awful hardship after all.” 

And that book encouraged me to go on and to bear 
many things and to continue my Memoirs, when often the 
thought would come to me that the Memoirs of a poor 
servant would never be published; but if I ever succeed, 
and do become a real authoress like the Queen—God bless 
her !—and Princess Christian, why it will be the proudest 
moment of my life. So how anybody can look down 
upon the literary profession I 

* * % % * 


Oh, my hair! That’s being engrossed in your subject, 
and stooping down over a candle by your side. It’s a 
mercy I’m not disfigured for life. How it did blaze up, 
to be sure! ‘“ What's that smell of burning hair, ma’am ? 
It’s some combings, ma’am. I’ve just put them on the 
fire.” 





H 
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MEMOIR VIII. 
OLD MRS. TWEMLOW. 


How I came to leave my place in the Camden Road was 
this. I stopped there a long time after the “aristocrat ”’ 
that looked down on master’s profession had left, and saw 
two other girls out and a third one in—not one of them 
worth mentioning as characters, being just the ordinary 
run, except one perhaps—Phobe—who believed that all 
the men were in love with her. And the butcher's boy 
and the baker’s boy and the milkman—she’d something 
to say to them all, and would declare, the conceited thing, 
they were all breaking their hearts for her. 

‘ Well,” I said one day, not being able to stand it any 
longer, “ why don’t one of them ask you to walk out with 
him, then ?” 

‘Oh, they’ve done it, all of ’em!” says Phasbe; “ but 
I can’t, because I’ve got a young man gone to America to 
better himself, and marry me when he comes back.” 

‘“‘ Then, if I were you, I’d think a little more about the 
young man in America, and a little less about the young 
men at the back door.” 

IT couldn’t help saying it, she did carry on so, always 
simpering and smirking, and flirting and joking, at the 
back door, keeping it open for whole quarters of an hour 
while she talked tomfoolery with those louts, and often 
the wind blowing into the kitchen fit to cut your head off. 

She was there when I left, and if she didn’t alter I’m 
sorry for the young man in America. But how I came 
to leave was this. 

I wasn’t dissatisfied with my place, always being kindly 
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treated; but master had taken apartments in a farm- 
house to do his liver good, and he and missus were away 
for weeks together, leaving missus’s mother to take care 
of the dogs and cats and the house, and, somehow, when 
they were away the place was dull, and I didn’t get on 
well with the old lady, who was curious, and always 
having veal, or pork, or sausages, or liver and bacon, or 
something indigestible for dinner, things that I never 
could take without feeling ill after, liking a wholesome 
joint; and then she said it was my whims and fancies, 
and pork was as tender as chicken, and never hurt any- 
body, and sausages were fit for a queen. 

It wasn’t only that the living didn’t suit me, but she 
tried my temper so, always saying that the way I did 
things wasn’t her way when she was a girl, and when I 
said it was missus’s way, she said she knew things before 
missus was born, which was true, but confusing when 
you've got into one person’s ways and have to get into 
another’s. 

And at last we came to words. She was fond of talking 
to us girls, and would tell us about her young days, and 
her favourite story was how she went to a ball, in her 
native place in Essex, dressed in white muslin with a 
wreath of pink daisies on her head, and how she was 
taken down to supper by Squire something or other, and 
was the belle of the evening. 

One afternoon, when we didn’t hear her come down- 
stairs, I was larking, so to speak, in the kitchen, and I 
said to my fellow-servant, “ I’ll show you missus’s mother 
as the belle of the ball,” and I put a cabbage-leaf on my 
head, and said, “ That’s the wreath of pink daisies,” and 
I said to Phoebe, “ You be Squire Thingumbob, and take 
me down to supper ;” and she laughed, and offered me her 
arm and said, “‘ What will you take?” pretending like. 

I said, ‘‘Some cold pork, please, and a veal cutlet and 
lobster salad, and some tripe and onions, and six cheese- 
cakes and a bottle of sherry wine.” 

a beh laughed at that, and says, “ You have got a twist, 
my dear.” 

of Oh, squire,” I said, “ how can you say so? Why, I’m 
sure I’m a small eater,” mocking missus’s mother, and 
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then I said, “Squire, my wreath of pink daisies is all on 
one side—it’s the sherry wine got into my head;” and 
then I made an awful face, and just then I looked up, and 
there was missus’s mother glaring at me through the 
open door. 

She had her knife into me after that, and,said I was 
disrespectful, and she was always finding fault, so when 
missus came home for a day or two I gave notice, not 
wishing to have rows like Sarah had. 

I got a place before I left, to go to straight, but I only 
stopped there two months. 

It was a grand house at Blackheath, and ten servants 
kept. J think master was a linendraper, but they must 
have had a big fortune. 

I went underhouse-maid, and when I got there Mrs 
Jones gave me a big sheet of duties and rules that really 
knocked me backwards, all written out. 

I brought them away with me, and I have them still, and 
copy them into my Memoirs because I think they are a 
curiosity, and will give people who don’t know an idea of 
what some places are like. 


RULES FOR SERVANTS AT GARGOYLE HOUSE. 
Mary JANE Burraam, Unprer-Hovusemarp. 


Get up at 6. Draw up blinds in bath-room and spare 
bedrooms, opening windows there and on landing if fine. 
These windows to be closed and blinds drawn down accord- 
ing to season of the year and weather. Light bath-room 
and bedroom fires if required. Sweep stairs and landings, 
beginning by servants’ bedroom doors—also lavatories, 
opening those windows and collecting small mats to be 
shaken, and see they are brought back. This should be 
done by 7. To take hot water: Mrs. Jones at 6.20; Miss 
Jones and visitors, 7.30; and Mr. Jones at 8. Look in bath- 
room, and tidy up everything, beginning in servants’ bed- 
rooms, stripping beds, and opening windows if fine. This 
is to be done before breakfast at 8.30. 
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Duties before Breakfast. 
Monday.—Thoroughly clean both lavatories, 
Tuesday 5 9» conservatory. 
Wednesday ‘5 3 ‘corridor. 


Thursday ‘ »»  Store-room. Wood-basket to 
be moved and fireplace to be cleaned. 

Friday.—Take up carpet from top flight of stairs. Scour 
there and top hall. 

Saturday.—Take up carpets from second and third flights: 
of stairs; scour there, and in conservatory and lower 
hall. 

N.B.—In winter, when there are morning fires to light, 
part of these duties may be done after making beds and 
doing fireplaces. 


After breakfast go up with upper housemaid to make 
beds. Clean bedroom grates daily, summer and winter, 
rubbing the polished part of fenders and fire-irons, and, 
when in use, bedroom guards, also coal-scuttles. Scour 
under beds and round carpets on special days of cleaning 
rooms. Sweep and dust the bedrooms belonging to 
servants and bath-room. At quarter to one take hot water 
to all bedrooms in use, and to bath-room for Mr. Jones, 
emptying and wiping basins that have been used. Atone 
go to bed and dressing rooms, and fill jugs and generally 
tidy up. 

Kitchen dinner from 1.30 to 2.30. 

Then, if work done, dress, and sit down to needlework 
(whatever appointed by mistress) till 4.45. Then get the 
kitchen tea, and after wash up, and put away tea-things. 
When company, or jams to be made, help the cook in the 
afternoon instead of needlework at mistress’s request. 
Take hot water to bed and dressing-rooms at 6 (or an hour 
before dinner hour). From 6 to nearly 7, when possible, 
to keep own clothes in repair. Carry dishes, plates, etc., 
to and from dining-room. 

As soon as dessert is on the table, go upstairs and tidy 
up bed and dressing-rooms. Then help cook wash up 
plates and dishes. Lay kitchen supper at 8.45. Clear it 
away at 9.30. At 9.50 take hot water to bedrooms, and 
empty basins if they have been used. 
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Sundays. 


Go to church morning and afternoon, except when ill- 
ness or absence of fellow-servants prevents. Hot water 
to bedrooms at 5.30, instead of 6. 


Duties for Special Days. 


Monday.—Thoroughly clean man’s and cook’s bedrooms, 
and clean linen-baskets. 

Tuesday Clean other servants’ bedrooms and back spare 
bedroom. 

Wednesday.—Clean Miss Jones’s two rooms. 

Thursday.—Clean Mr. and Mrs. Jones’s bedroom and bath- 
room. 

Friday.—Clean best spare room, landing, and stairs by it. 

Saturday.—Clean front spare bedroom. 

_ All these rooms, except the servants’ rooms, are done 

with the upper housemaid. 


Hours for meals, 


Breakfast: -sscviivvsinssntavesriecsivacedeaseeieace ~ 0.0 0:10, 
Ditto (for servants) .......cccssssscsscesserers 8.30 
TMC Saciedenwosmusecssseeiaseretsssesvorseveriie - 2.0 D1 
Dinner (for Servants) ....scccoccsssscsessseeee 1.30 
CAs CIUCO! “sdaceinsasiubebesias tensvendvaresssecse OO 
DiViNGL «55 ass coon keceviacesesay Geassxeiaicevers “0 
Dinner (Sundays).......ccccccccsessoscsesceeee 6.30 


Supper (for servants) ....cecccessscscseseeeee 9.0 


Half an hour is allowed for the servants’ breakfast and tea 

_ and supper, and an hour for their dinner. 

Prayers at 10 p.m. every evening. 

Bed-time.—Immediately after prayers, and all servants 
expected to be in bed at 11 o’clock, unless kept up by 
mistress. 

Rising.—Must be downstairs at 6.15 a.m. 

Wages.—£10 for the twelvemonth from the 6th of Sep- 
tember, payable quarterly. First quarter due on 6th 
December. 

A month’s notice or pay for leaving on either side. 
3s. 6d. given every Monday in lieu of beer, tea, and 
washing. 
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On all occasions of absence for walks, holidays, etc., to be 
back before 10 p.m. 
Extra work.—Additional service must be rendered when 
the other servants are absent, or in case of sickness. 
At time of house-cleaning there must be necessarily 
alteration in all servants’ work. 


I gave notice at the endof my month. It didn’t suit me. 
I never had a minute to myself, and might as well have 
been a soldier in barracks, or a nigger on a plantation. I 
don’t wonder that some girls give up service and take to 
sewing machines, fancy box making, and that sort of thing, 
because you can’t be a clockwork machine, wound up to go 
on regular, and never a minute to sit quiet or write your 
Memoirs, all for £10 a year. 

Ever since I had been at Seaford with Miss Dora, whose 
mamma’s tragical end I wrote about in another Memoir, I 
had an idea to go into service in the country, for it is so 
different there, the air and the green fields and gardens, and 
a change from London streets and noise, with the blacks 
enough to choke you, and in some places the dust an inch 
thick everywhere, though you're the best housemaid in the 
world. 

So before leaving the Joneses at Blackheath and their 
rules and regulations, I looked out for a country place, 
and there was an old lady advertised in the Times for a 
young woman to wait on an invalid and assist in the 
housework, and I wrote and said I should like it, and gave 
my references, and a gentleman came and inquired, and I 
got the place, and went when my time was up. 

It was a nice old-fashioned house in a village about 
thirty miles from London. It had a great big garden too, 
but there was a wild, queer look about the place as if it 
was haunted, and had been neglected and not done any- 
thing to—the house, I mean, not the garden—so that made 
it more romantic looking. It was just like the pictures 
in the Christmas numbers of moated granges, except that 
there wasn’t a moat. 

Only part of it was kept furnished and lived in, it being 
too big for the family, which was only two, and both 
eccentric; but it must have been a fine place once. 
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She was a caution, my new mistress was, being eighty 
and nearly blind, but a Tartar, and that sharp she was up 
to everything, and there was no getting over her. 

And she was that suspicious she was always believing 
she was being robbed by the servants and tricked, not 
being able to see what they were doing. 

Her son, who lived with her, was fifty, but didn’t inter- 
fere much, and was as queer as his mother, though in a 
different way. 

She wore list shoes, so that she could creep about the 
house and not be heard, and listen, for she was always 
suspecting a plot. 

It was a queer old house they lived in, their own 
property, and had been for generations. The old lady’s 
name was Mrs. Twemlow, and her son’s name John, and he 
was fifty if a day, as I’ve said, but was treated by the old 
lady exactly like a little boy of eight. 

The first day I was there she was leaning on my arm, 
walking round the garden, with her ebony black walking- 
stick with a crutch handle, that she had to help her to 
get about, being tottery on her legs with age, and we 
came on the gardener, a big, strong fellow, named Triggs, 
married, with a wife and family that lived in a cottage 
close by. 

“Triggs, you rascal,” she shouted, “ come here !” 

Triggs came, touching his hat. 

‘“You’re robbing me, Triggs, you scoundrel! you're 
stealing fruit out of my garden and selling it. There’sa 
lot of damsons gone off the damson tree——””’ 

“Only what’s been gathered for the house, ma’am.” 

“I haven’t had any damsons! ” 

** Cook wanted them for a pudding, ma’am.”’ 

‘“‘There,” she says, “now it’s out! I knew I smelt 
damson pudding yesterday, and that Jezebel of a cook stood 
me out she hadn’t made one. How dare you steal my 
damsons to feed those lazy hussies ? ” she says. 

And with that she ups with her stick, and begins to 
belabour him across the shoulders with all her might. 

I was knocked silly, so to speak—and the names she 
called him till her fury was over! The wonderful thing to 
me was, he never said a word, only— 
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“Oh, mum! don’t, mum! Oh, mum, I won’t do it 
again, mum! ” just like a schoolboy being thrashed, and 
he forty at least. 

‘Go down on your knees and beg my pardon, you thief, 
you robber, you highwayman, you gallows bird, you pirate, 
you rascal !”’ she says, stopping for breath. And if that 
great big oaf didn’t drop down on his knees and beg her 
pardon, looking at me as much as to say, “ Ain’t it a 
lark ?”” Then she said to me when he’d got up and gone, 
“'That’s the way to treat ’em, the scoundrels! Thrash 
"em, thrash ’em; treat ’em like animals and rule ’em with 
a rod of iron.” 

I was all of a tremble and didn’t answer, feeling terrified 
lest she should turn on me and give me a hiding, as she 
called it. But I thought to myself, “This is a queer place ; 
she can’t be right in her head.” 

That evening at tea I told the cook, a hearty, jolly- 
looking young woman, named Maxted, what I’d seen. 

She laughed and said, ‘Oh, you'll see lots of funny 
things before you’ve been here long. She’s a character 
and no mistake.” 

“But the gardener let her thrash him.” 

“Of course he did,” says Maxted. ‘She thrashes all 
the men about the place with that stick, and goes on at 
the girls like anything. But we all put up with it.” 

‘But why?” I asked, being astonished that grown men 
should put up with such treatment. 

Then Maxted told me that the old lady was awfully rich 
—a millionaire, they did say—and that she was very mean, 
spending nothing on herself, and grudging everything, but 
that she’d made a will, and left no end of money to the 
servants who had been in her employ for five years, and 
who might be in her service at the time of her death. 

How they knew it, it seems, was this: Master John— 
him that was fifty and always called Master John—he was 
always putting it about, saying what his mother had done, 
and the old lady she’d say sometimes that she’d left some- 
thing to everybody in her will, and he went about saying 
the servants would have thousands; which was hard on 
him. 

Master John was as mean as his mother, going about 
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that shabby in old clothes you wouldn’t have thought him 
worth a penny. 

And she’d left money to the parson, and to the trades- 
people that she had what little she wanted of; so it was 
said; a heap of money it was thought, for she would say 
that that boy of hers would only get into mischief if he 
had too much, as he wasn’t fit to be trusted. 

So she was treated by everybody like a queen—all her 
whims humoured, and the men taking her blows and her 
temper without a murmur for the fortune they believed 
they’d get when she died, which couldn’t be long, the 
doctor said, and all were afraid to be discharged or to 
offend her because she was always going to alter her will 
when put out, and leave everything to the missions. 

In spite of all her queer ways and miserliness we lived 
very well, there always being something good on the 
kitchen dinner-table for us which missus knew nothing 
about, and Maxted was always making dainties, for there 
were lots of ways of getting things without her knowing, 
and tricking her; and that’s what I’ve always found, that 
if you are too suspicious of servants it puts them up to be 
artful, and they take a pleasure in “doing” you, to use a 
common saying. Of course it won’t do to have confidence 
in everybody, and locking up is quite right, but you can’t 
treat servants as though they were regular thieves with- 
out degrading them, and then it is a pleasure to them to 
get the better of you if they can. 

There must be some confidence between employers and 
employed, and nowhere ought there to be more than in 
the home, if it’s to be a happy one for both. 

I’ve heard girls who were as honest as the day say, “I'd 
like to do the old screw,” meaning the missus, “just to 
show her she isn’t so jolly clever as she thinks she is!” 
and it’s bad for everybody when missus and maid stand 
like cats on a garden wall, watching each other with both 
their backs up. 

That’s what it was at Mrs. Twemlow’s—the girls and 
the people about the place taking a pride in getting the 
best of the old lady in spite of all her precautions, and 
doing mean, deceitful things that they never would have 
thought of if she hadn’t put it in their heads. 
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I was more with her than any of them, and she took to 
me, I think, and liked me; and when I was with her, by 
humouring her a little I got on very well. The work 
wasn’t hard, and it was certainly amusing to me to watch 
her and hear the things she'd say. 

I’d always had a taste for ‘‘ studying character,” as Mr. 
Saxon, my author-master, used to call it, and that was 
what made me want to be an authoress. She was a 
character to study, Mrs. Twemlow was, and no mistake 
about it. 

She did all her own washing herself up in a big bath in 
the bedroom, to save expense. She said the laundresses 
were cheats, and scrubbed and mangled the things to bits, 
and that linen was more worn out in a month by the 
washerwoman than it was in a year by the wearer; and I 
think there was some truth in that. 

What laundresses do to some of the thingsI can’t make 
out. The way they come home, yon’d think they’d been 
rasped with a file and gnawed by rats; and as to things 
with buttons on, they must pound the buttons with a 
heavy hammer and twist them afterwards with pinchers. 
And then the way your things are scorched in the ironing ! 
but if I once, begin about laundresses, I shall make a 
whole Memoir. So I won't. 

About things lost in the wash, and sent home wrong, 
and getting other people’s instead of your own, and what 
the laundresses say when they bring the things back 
short, to make you believe you'll get them again, which 
you never do, chapters might be written. There’s a 
three-volume novel I could write about one of my master’s 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs, that went nearly all over the 
world through the washerwoman, and he came across it a 
year afterwards when on a voyage to the Cape for the 
benefit of his health, the captain using it at the head of 
the table before his very eyes, thousands of miles away 
from where it had been sent in the basket with other 
things, and never came back till he brought it back, 
explaining to the captain and showing his initials on it. 
That story, and how it all happened, I may perhaps tell 
another time, if my Memoirs ever get published, and J’m 
encouraged to write again, 
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Old Mrs. Twemlow was very particular about the food 
for the house, and hated butcher’s meat unless there were 
visitors, which was not often, saying meat made people 
wicked, and wasn’t healthy. She had a tongue cooked 
once when visitors were coming, and cut it herself, and 
got up after it had left the table, and took out her tape 
measure and measured the spaces where the slices were 
gone from, so as to tell if any more was cut off in the 
kitchen. 

Only one rasher of bacon was cooked for breakfast, and 
that was cut in half—half for her, and half for Master 
John, aged fifty; and she’d tell him sometimes to go 
and call on the neighbours just at their dinner hour, so 
as to be asked to stay, because then there needn’t be 
anything got, as she didn’t feel hungry, so would have 
a bloater and a cup of tea instead. 

She would lay into Master John with her stick, too, if 
he put her out, and send him off to bed for being a bad 
boy, and say he was growing up greedy; and sometimes 
when I was reading out to her from the bits of newspaper 
the things came home wrapped up in, which was all the 
news we got there, and he was in the room, and perhaps | 
it was a police case about a poor girl that had thrown her 
baby into a pond, or something of that sort, she would 
say, “Stop, Mary Jane; you can read me that after Master 
John’s gone to bed.”’ 

To see that great, big fellow, with grey whiskers and 
going bald, have his ears boxed for eating too fast or for 
answering his ma impudent, really 1t was too ridiculous, 
and I had to fancy sometimes I'd gone to sleep and was 
dreaming of one of those topsy-turvy places you read 
about in the funny books. 

But the thing that beat everything was when one day 
the parson came to call on the old lady, and they had an 
argument about the Sunday school, and the parson ven- 
tured to offer an opinion, and the discussion grew warm, 
and the old lady, losing her temper, if she didn’t suddenly 
hobble across the room and lay into the reverend gent 
with her stick, saying he was an impudent jackanapes, 
till he yelled for mercy and gave in to her way of 
thinking. 
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But he didn’t dare make a fuss about it or resent it, for 
he thought he was down in the will heavy, and he had a 
large family, one every year, and a very small salary, or 
whatever you call it, in the Church. 

She contradicted him once in the middle of his sermon, 
I’ve heard, stopping the sermon to argue it out with him, 
and saying that if he preached such “ heretical doctrines ” 
—whatever that may mean—“ nota farthing of her money 
should he or the church ever have.” 

And she walked out in a towering rage, banging her 
stick on the floor, and denounced the poor, trembling 
clergyman from the porch before she went out, shaking 
her stick at him. 

The tradespeople and the free seats they all took her 
side, for everybody believed her money would come to the 
village charities, and some of the people themselves, if she 
didn’t alter her will. 

But we had a rare bother to get our wages, having to 
take it a few shillings at a time, she hated parting with 
money 80. 

She would say, “ What did girls want with money, only 
to buy a lot of finery and waste it, and it would be much 
safer for her to keep it for them, and it would be a nice 
little sum.” 

I dare say I should have stayed there a long time, liking 
the country and the big garden, and being amused at the 
old lady, though she was so trying at times, but something 
happened which broke up everything. 

Master John he’d been in the habit for many years of 
going up to London now and then—sometimes twice in a 
month ; sometimes he’d only stay a day or two, sometimes 
come back the next morning. He had to go to look after 
some house property the old lady had there, left her by 
her late husband, and he saw to everything, collecting the 
rents and all, they being too mean to have an agent or 
employ a solicitor, as it didn’t cost him much to go, always 
travelling parliamentary and putting up, so he told his 
mother, at a coffee-shop. 

He had his allowance under his father’s will, about £300 
a year, I heard, but they always had quarrels about his 
expenses, which she wouldn’t pay without a lot of fuss, 
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though he said it was her property, so he ought to be paid 
what he spent. 

She said, ‘ But it will be your property some day, so 
you ought to pay.” 

“How do I know it will be my property ? ” he would 
answer; ‘‘it may be the parson’s or the servants’.” 

They used to quarrel out loud before us servants; but 
of course he always gave way for fear of her altering her 
will. 

One day he had a letter, and he read it and tore it up 
small and threw it in the fire, and seemed awfully worried, 
and at breakfast he said to the old lady, “I’m going to 
London to-day.” 

‘“‘ What for?” she says. “ There aren’t any rents due.” 

He said, “It’s a little business of my own I’m 
going on.” 

“Then, you shan’t go! ’shesaid. ‘‘ What business has 
a boy like you in London ? ” 

“Tf I can go for you I can go for myself,” says he, 
firing up. 

“What business is it P” 

He began to tell arigmarole story, and got in a muddle, 
and the old lady saw there was something up, so she 
rapped her stick on the floor, and says, “ You don’t go. 
I'll lock you in your bedroom.” 

He didn’t say anything, but got up from the table, and 
went upstairs, and began to pack his carpet-bag. 

Up she went after him, and began at him dreadful, 
saying she'd horsewhip him if he stirred a foot out of the 
house that day. 

Then she hobbled out of the room, took the key out of 
the door, and locked him in, and shouted through the 
keyhole, ‘‘ Now, sir, if you want to go you can get out of 
the window ! ” 

It was three stories high, and he wasn’t the man to get 
out of that, being nervous and timid, and she knew it. 

We heard him hammering at the door and trying to 
break it open, but it was an old-fashioned, heavy door, and 
he couldn’t force it, and she forbade any of us to go near 
him, or she’d pack us off there and then. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, cook was in the 
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garden, picking some herbs she wanted, when she heard a 
noise and looked up, and there was Master John hanging 
out of the window and shrieking for help. 

He'd fastened the sheets of his bed together, and lowered 
himself out, and half-way down he felt the sheets giving 


way. 

Cook shrieked and he shrieked, and presently the sheets 
ripped apart, and down he came, sprawling on his back, 
an awful crash on to the flower-bed underneath. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” he howled; “I must get to 
London to-day, or I’m a ruined man, and I believe my 
leg’s broken.” 

The gardener and one of the men about the place carried 
him in, and we sent for the doctor, and his ankle was 
sprained, so he was put to bed and couldn’t move for 
days, and he got quite delirious, something worrying him 
dreadfully. 

The old lady she went on at him, saying he was an un- 
dutiful child, and see what it had brought him to, till the 
a la turned her out, and said she would be the death of 

m. 

And while he was ill in bed, queer in his head, one day 
@ woman came to the house and said she wanted to see 
Mr. Twemlow. 

Missus heard her talking, and says, “ What’s that, eh P 
Who are you ?—what do you want with my son? ” 

“‘Qh,” says the woman, a stout, brazen bit of goods, 
“you're his mother, are you ?” 

“Yes, Tam,” says missus. ‘ ‘Who are you?” 

“‘T’m his wife!” says the woman. 

“His what ? ” says missus, starting back, and trying to 
see what the woman was like. 

“His wife—his lawful married wife—and I don’t care 
who knows it. I’vestood his humbug long enough, and I 
ain’t going to stand it any longer—him rolling in luxury 
down here and me half-starved in London—me and his 
children !” 

“Children!” shrieked missus. ‘“ You baggage!” she 
says. “It isn’t true. Go away, or I'll have you ducked 
in the horsepond.”’ 


“You lay a finger on me,” says the woman, going as 
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red as @ turkey-cock, ‘and I'll have you up before the 
magistrate.” 

The old lady she shrieked with rage, and she lifted her 
stick. 

‘*You do,” says the woman, “and I’ll make you smart 
for it, you old she-devil!” she says. ‘I’ve heard of your 
tricks, but you don’t play em on me. I’ve been fooled 
long enough by yourson. I ain’t going to stand any of 
your nonsense.” 

We all came out, hearing the row, and when she saw us 
all standing open-mouthed she began, and nobody could 
stop her. She went on at a fine rate at the top of her 
voice, and said she’d been married to Master John for 
years, and had kept it secret, because he’d said his mother 
would soon pop off the hooks, and he’d have all her money; 
but being half-cracked and spiteful, if she knew he was 
married without her leave she would disinherit him.” 

And she’d got four children, and he only allowed her 
thirty shillings a week, and she’d determined not to stand 
it any longer, and had written to him to say what she was 
going to do, if he didn’t acknowledge her and behave like 
@ man, and give her a home fit for the wife of a gentleman. 

Missus she listened for a bit, with a look in her face that 
was awiul—her veins seemed bursting with blood. 

When the woman said about her being half-cracked and 
spiteful, the old lady made a start as 1f she’d seize her and 
throttle her, and then all of a sudden she went down 
all of a heap on the ground, with a gurgling noise in her 
throat, and a groan. 

At that moment the doctor drove up in his gig to see 
Master John. He jumped out, and ran to missus, and 
looked at her and said— 

“Carry her to her room at once,” he says; “it’s a 
stroke.” 

We picked the poor old lady up. She was——” 

# # 


# % * 

“All right, ma’am. I’m going to bed now.” Oh, if I 
only could get up of a morning I might get a chance at 
my Memoirs. Directly I get time of a night there’s the 
housekeeper shouting down to know why the gas is burning 
still. 
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MEMOIR IX, 
MRS. MASTER JOHN. 


Ir was a stroke that old Mrs. Twemlow had when she 
tumbled down through being in a passion with the 
woman who said she was Mrs. Master John—a paralytic 
stroke, the first I'd ever seen; and, being sudden and 
awful, it frightened me very much, as of course it did all 
of us. 

There the poor old lady lay all of a heap, groaning, but 
with her eyes fixed and staring. It was all such a scene 
of horror and confusion that it seems mixed in my mind 
now when I come to write about it. But I know that 
somchow or other we got her into bed. 

The doctor said it was a vessel had burst in the head, 
I think, and a clot resting on the brain, and it was a 
wonder, with the awful rages she put herself into, that it 
hadn’t happened before. 

I’ve seen some dreadful things in service through people 
putting themselves into passions, once having lived in a 
family where, on her wedding day, the eldest daughter, in 
a passion, flung down and smashed a beantiful vase which 
her pa had given her as a present, worth a hundred guineas 
they said, which was a nice prospect for the bridegroom 
—a very mild young fellow, who stood trembling and 
looking on, it being after the ceremony, and the room full 
of people; and her pa, a passionate man himself, boxed 
her ears; and then she had hysterics in her bridal dress, 
and the bridesmaids had hysterics too, and such a shrieking 
and a screaming I never beard, all being confusion and a 
wet blanket on everybody for the rest of the day. 

One Christmas Day, too, in another family, I recollect 
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tho master taking the turkey, he and missus having had a 
few words about the way he carved it, and throwing it 
right across the room, and it hit the wall and splashed the 
grease and gravy all over the paper, and he wouldn’t have 
the wall repapered, being mean, and there the mark 
stopped, being “‘up against him,” as they say, for a long 
time. 

And I remember the author, Mr. Saxon, once getting 
in a rage in his shower-bath through the machinery going 
wrong and no water coming when he pulled the string. 
And he took and jumped out, and in his passion threw the 
great ugly thing, that always looked like a ghost, over and 
kicked it, and then all the water ran out suddenly and 
soaked through the ceiling, and did twenty pounds’ worth 
of damage one way and another. 

But I never saw anybody have a stroke through passion 
before, and I never want to again. It isn’t a thing you 
want to see twice, when you’ve seen it once, I can tell you. 

After Mrs. Twemlow was in bed, and the doctor upstairs 
with her, we found the woman, we not having noticed 
her in the confusion, had forced her way into the house 
and marched upstairs, and had found out where Master 
John was, and goue in, and a pretty row she was kicking 
up—him lying helpless all the time, and not able to move. 

Maxted, the cook, she went up, him ringing the bell at 
the side of his bed, and she said he was trembling and 
shivering from head to foot, and it was the woman who had 
made him ring the bell; and he said, “ Maxted, this lady 
is my wife, and she’s come to nurse me. Treat her with 

roper respect.” Any one could see he was terrified out of 
bis life, and had to do what she told him. 

And, presently, she marched down into the dining-room 
and ordered cold meat and pickles and beer to be brought 
up, and gave herself airs like anything, saying this wasn’t 
good enough, and that wasn’t good enough, and she'd very 
soon alter things. 

If the old lady could have seen her she’d have gone 
raving mad, but she knew nothing about it, being quite 
incapable of anything. 7 
~ Of course, we didn’t know what to do, but had to obey 
Master John, and, if she was his wife, there's no denying 
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she’d a right to be there. Maxted asked the doctor what 
to do, and he went and had a long talk with the woman 
and with Master John, and then he came down and said 
to us, ‘I suppose you must do as she tells you, but it’s a 
rum go.” 

I don’t think he said “rum go,” but, at any rate, what 
he did say meant it. I can’t remember the exact words at 
this distance of time. 

The next day if the woman didn’t go up to London and 
come back again the same evening with four untidy, impu- 
dent brats of children, two boys and two girls, and they 
just turned the place upside down. 

Everybody in the village, you may be sure, was talking 
about Master John’s wife and four children that had 
dropped from the clouds, and about the old lady’s para- 
lytic stroke. 

The parson called once, but Mrs. Master John she 
ordered him off with strong language, saying she wasn’t 
going to have a lot of toadies about her husband’s ma, who 
was an old fool; but she wasn’t going to let her be led by 
the nose by them any longer. | 

We had a meeting, we servants, in the kitchen, Triggs, 
the gardener, being in the chair, and we discussed what we 
ought to do. Some were for giving notice, but the others 
said, “ What about missus’s will P” 

That was the sticking-point ! 

Maxted said, “If she dies—and it looks like it; for at 
her age strokes ain’t like a cold or a cough, things to get 
over—where should we be if we'd given notice and left ? ” 

“Why, we shouldn’t be in it!” said Triggs, “ because, 
according to what I’ve heard, the money’s left to those 
servants who are in her employ at the time of her death, 
and if we’ve left when it happens, why, of course, we 
shan’t get anything.” 

It did’t affect me, because I’d only been there a short 
time, and I knew I wasn’t in the will, not having been 
there long enongh; so I listened to what they had to say, 
just out of curiosity. 

But while they were talking a thought struck me, and 


I said, “Suppose Master John gives you notice—what 
then P” | 
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It fell among them like a bombshell. They hadn’t 
thought of that. Their faces went all of a sudden as long 
as halfpenny kites. If Master John was sharp enough to 
think of it, that’s just what he’d do to save the money 
under the will. The old lady might lie days or weeks or 
months; Maxted had had a paralytic stroke in a family 
before, and she said there was no knowing how long they 
lasted. Of course, Master John could give them notice, 
he being master while his mother was paralyzed, and then 
they’d have to go and wouldn't be entitled under the will. 

It was plain he was under his wife’s thumb, and so they 
argued the best thing they could do was to keep in the 
new missus’s good books and make a fuss with her, so 
that perhaps she wouldn’t tell him to pack them all off. 

So they were awfully civil, and let Mrs. Master John 
ride the high horse over them, and order them about like 
dirt, she never having been used to servants before, and 
very vulgar, as any one could see by the way she ate her 
dinner and the things she said. 

And they petted the children and let them run riot 
over the place, and turn it upside down, and trample the 
‘ garden under foot, and play Meg’s diversion with every- 
thing. 

Mes. Master John, she ate and drank till her face was 
like a rising sun, and she went to the tradespeople and 
ordered this and that to be sent home, and rigged herself 
out new from top to toe from the draper’s, and the mil- 
liner’s, and the dressmaker’s ; and, of course, they were all 
glad enough to send home everything she told them to, for 
it was proved she was Master John’s wife, and of course 
he was heir to the money which his mother had been 
hoarding up for years, and she couldn’t live long, the 
doctor having told everybody she’d never speak or get the 
use of her limbs again. 

Master John got downstairs after a bit, walking with a 
stick; but he only groaned at his wife’s extravagance and 
goings-on. He was in too mortal a terror of her to say 
anything. 

But she got hold of the rumour as to how the money 
was left, and directly she knew it she made Master John 
give all the servants a month’s money, and pack them off. 
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except mo, and I was to stay and attend to the old lady, 
because I hadn’t been there five years, so I couldn’t take 
anything under the will. 

Oh, the rage they were all in, and the way they went 
about saying it was a downright robbery, and they’d go 
to law. Triggs said he didn’t believe they could be sent 
away by anybody but the old lady, she having engaged 
them, and nobody else. He went to the lawyer about it, 
who charged him 6s. 8d., and said, “ Yes, Master John 
could give them notice, and they were bound to goif he 
told them to.” 

There were four of us—Maxted, and a girl named 
Gresham, the housemaid, and Triggs, the gardener, and 
me, and they’d all been with the old lady years except me. 
When they found they'd got to go, they turned spiteful 
and mischievous, which was too bad, though of course it 
was very hard on them, for they might be losing thousands 
through “a nasty mean trick,” as Maxted called it. 

She said she wouldn’t submit to be robbed quietly, but 
when the time came would throw the property into 
Chancery, and then Master John nor nobody else would 
have anything, for she’d heard when a fortune once got 
there it was sometimes fifty or sixty years before it came 
out, and then there was nothing left for anybody, the 
lawyers having had it all between them. 

But Mrs. Master John wasn’t the one to stand any non- 
sense, and I thought once it would have been a stand-up 
fight between her and Maxted, from the names they called 
each other, Master John looking on like the helpless idiot 
that he was in that woman’s presence. 

They all had to go, and gothey did—a girl coming from 
the village to be cook, and I was kept on as housemaid, 
a regular trained nurse coming to nurse the old lady. 

Poor old dear, she lay there like a log, not able to 
speak or move, and sometimes when I went into the room 
with things it made me feel awful to see her, for I felt 
she knew what was going on, and yet couldn’t speak or 
raise a finger to prevent it. 

I used to have to go errands into the village, and was 
asked in everywhere, and treated with the greatest polite- 
ness, everybody inquiring for news of what was going on 
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at the house. The people in the village had found out, 
so they said, all about how Master John got married years 
ago, and who his wife was. 

How they found out I can’t say, but they knew, and 
the time [ lived in the country taught me that there’s as 
much scandal there as in London, and more, if it comes 
to that, for everybody knows everything about everybody 
else, and they have more time to talk about it. 

It seems that Master John, when he went up to London 
years ago, used to put up at a kind of coffee-shop hotel, 
near the King’s Cross railway-station, where travellers 
coming in by the train can get a bed for the night, and 
I think I heard it was “ bed and breakfast ” half a crown, 
or something of the sort. 

There was a young woman there, niece of the landlady 
that kept the house, half chambermaid, half one of the 
family, and Master John not having a lively time of it 
at home, being kept under so by the old lady, he liked 
to laugh and chaff with this young woman, who was 
what Mrs. Rolletts, the butcher’s wife in the village, called 
‘‘a showy bit of goods,” whatever that may mean; and 
one day it was fireworl.. at the Crystal Palace, and he 
offered to take her, and she said “ Yes.” 

Well, they went; and it seems in trying to come back 
third class—for he was awfully mean—they got left behind, 
through the crowd, and the last train was gone. 

She was in a great taking, saying, ‘Oh my! what will 
aunt think ?”’ and had hysterics, and said he must hire 
a carriage, and drive her up to London, for she couldn’t 
sit in the railway-station all night, the lights being turned 
out and the place shut up. 

He went to an hotel where carriages were kept, and 
asked how much, but wouldn’t give what they asked, say- 
ing it was a robbery! So the end of it was they found 
a cab somebody bad come to the Palace in, and it had 
waited for them, but they hadn’t come back. He bargained 
with the cabman, and knocked him down to five shillings, 
saying that was better than going home empty. 

But the cabman was three-parts drunk through waiting 
about, and when they got half-way he ran into a market 
cart and turned the cab over, and the wheels came off. 
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So there was nothing for it but to walk on, and try and 
find another cab or something. The end of it was that 
it was seven o’clock in the morning when they came to 
the door of the coffee-shop hotel, and the early breakfasts 
were on and the servants about, and the landlady up, and 
everybody saw them come in. 

The young woman she was in an awful way, and the 
landlady said her niece’s character was ruined, and there 
was a fine to-do, and the young woman swore that Master 
. John had asked her to be his wife; and they got Master 
John in such a corner, saying they knew he was a rich 
man, and they would bring an action for breach of pro- 
mise, and call his ma as a witness to his means, that 
he was frightened and bustled into marrying the young 
woman. 

Mrs. Rolletts said he’d remember firework night at the 
Crystal Palace as long as he lived, and I dare say he did, 
for he would never have married beneath him like that 
if he hadn’t been caught ina trap. Mrs. Rolletts said no 
doubt it was a regular arranged thing to get him in a 
corner; but, at any rate, the chambermaid at the coffee- 
shop became his lawful wife. Only he made her promise 
it should be kept a secret while his mother lived. 

She didn’t stop to work at the coffee-shop hotel after 
the marriage, but he took apartments for her, and stayed 
there whenever he went to London, being supposed by 
the people who let the lodgings to be a commercial tra- 
veller and very little at home. 

She was always grumbling, and wanting to be acknow- 
ledged, but was put off by Master John saying his mother 
would leave everything away from him to missions and 
hospitals if she knew what he’d done. She held her 
tongue for a good many years, but at last, when there 
were four children, and he wouldn’t allow her more money 
than he could help, she lost ber patience, and said, come 
what might, she’d have her rights. 

She wrote to him the day of the accident to say that 
she was coming, and he would have started to London 
to prevent her, but couldn’t, through the shcets giving 
way and letting him down on his back, as I’ve told you 
in the Memoir before this. 
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So it all came out, and there she was, giving herself 
‘airs as the missus, and the poor old lady upstairs struck 
down with a stroke through rage and indignation at dis- 
covering her son’s deceitfulness. 

They had plenty to say about Mrs. Master John in the 
village behind her back; how vulgar she was, and no 
lady, as anybody could see, and they put it about that 
she was fond of the brandy-bottle, and I don’t know what 
besides; but they were a double-faced lot, for they couldn’t 
make enough of her when she was among them. 

Of course, they looked upon her as going to have every- 
thing soon, and she was free with the money, which was 
good for trade, and so they were anxious to keep her 
custom. 

Master John he never went out with her in the fly she 
used to drive about in and do the grand in, one child by 
her on the front seat, two on the back, and her eldest 
stuck up by the driver, for he seemed thoroughly ashamed 
of the whole crew, and certainly their behaviour was 
queer, but it was his fault for never having done a father’s 
duty by them. 

That wasn’t the worst we had to put up with, though, 
for after a few weeks she had some of her relatives down 
to see her in her grand home, as she called it, but it 
wasn’t very grand, though a fine-built old place with large 
grounds, but let go to rack and ruin for want of money- 
spending on it. 

It was grand, though, to her, after her poky little rooms 
in a side street off King’s Cross, and she wanted her folks 
to see her doing the fine lady. 

They all came down to spend the birthday of the eldest 
boy, named John after his father—a horrid, impudent, 
regular little London boy, that had been to school with 
common children, and learned their ways and talk. She 
called him “ the heir,” bless you, just as if he was a young 
nobleman. And there was a grand dinner in the dining- 
room—big joints and great puddings, just like a ordinary at 
a, public-house—and the guests from London were her uncle 
(a waiter) and his wife, and her cousin (a greengrocer in 
Somers Town), and the landlady of the lodgings, and a 
young fellow, very loud in his dress—who I heard after- 
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wards was a distant relative by marriage and a billiard- 
marker at some saloon or other at the West End. 

She wasn’t contented with having her own lot, but would 
have some of the tradespeople from the village as well. 
She asked the doctor and the clergyman, but they made 
excuses, and it was a good job they did, for the guests 
went on anyhow after beer and champagne and port wine, 
and winding up with hot brandy-and-water. 

Poor Master Jolin he had to sit at the head of the table, 
and I could see he was in a nice stew, going red like beet- 
root at some of the things her relations said, and they 
slapped him on the back and called him “old feller,” and 
the billiard-marker proposed the “ young heir’s’”’ health, 
and finished up with “ Gentlemen all, not forgetting the 
ladies, God bless ’em, I looks towards you.” 

And while I was waiting at table he called me “ Mary, 
my dear,”’ making me go so hot I didn’t know which way 
to look, and once he pinched my arm—the low fellow— 
when I was handing him the cabbage. 

After the dinner there were songs and “ sentiments,” 
and it was just like a tap-room with the smoke and the 
noise. 

And while they were all roaring out a chorus—some- 
thing about— 

**So let the world jog along as it will, 
Dll be free and easy still— 
Free and easy, 
Free and easy, 
T’ll be free and easy still ’— 
Master John, not the “heir,” but his pa, stole out of 
the room and went upstairs to where the old lady was, 
shutting the door to after him. I think he went up to see 
if she could hear the row they were making, for it was 
awful. 

After that they had more songs and choruses, and Mrs. 
Master John joined in and laughed, regular screaming 
laughs, with her face nearly purple, and no wonder, the way 
she put the hot brandy-and-water away; and when the 
row was something like Bedlam broke loose, Master John 
came rushing in, holding up his hands, and cried out, 
‘Hush! for God’s sake, hush! ” 
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There was a minute’s silence, and they all looked at 
him, and then he said, as white as a ghost, ‘‘ My mother’s 
dead!” 

It was true: the poor old lady had passed away with the 
sound of that unholy revelry—as I’ve seen such things 
called in a book I read—ringing in her ears. 

And the flash young fellow—I hope for the sake of 
humanity he was too drunk to know what he was saying 
—he cried out in the sudden silence that followed, ‘“ Three 
cheers for the young heir! ” 

But there wasn’t one among ’em, excited and rough 
as they were—thank God!—had the indecency to say, 
‘‘ Hooray !” 


iad the poor old lady was buried, the will was to be 
read. 

The excitement in the village was something tremendous. 

Everybody believed she’d died worth untold gold, having 
been so miserly ; and all those who thought they were in 
the will could talk of nothing else. 

All the village was at the funeral. Master John was 
chief mourner. Poor man, he looked quite broken down. 
It wasn’t only his grief at his mother’s death; it was the 
knowledge of what the people must think of his wife, and 
her goings-on at the old place. 

She was there, of course, with a great big white handker- 
chief, never unfolded, but held square to her mouth, like 
you see in cheap funerals. 

After the ceremony, those who were asked all went into 
the library, and everybody was wondering how it would 
be with the servants who were left money, but had been 
discharged to prevent them getting it by Mrs. Master 
John. 

The quietest one of the lot was the lawyer. Of course, 
he knew all about it, because he’d drawn the will out. 

Everybody tried to read his face, but they couldn't. He 
might have been that Mr. Spinks I’ve read about in the 
Pyramids of Egypt that has stared in one uninterrupted 
attitude of mystery for many thousands of years, seeing 
unhorn ages come and go, and never moving a muscle or 
losing his composure. 
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Mrs. Master John, she received everybody, dressed in 
deep black, the dining-room being full of chairs and looking 
like as if it was arranged for a lecture, or a penny reading, 
or & missionary meeting. 

The children were in deep black, too, and on their best 
behaviour, and had been smacked and boxed on the ears 
into sitting quiet and looking miserable, though much they 
cared for their “dear grandma,” as they were made by 
their ma to call her, never having seen her once. 

I saw all the family and the people asked, before the will 
was read, all sitting quiet and solemn, but on the tiptoe 
of expectation, and then I was sent out of the room. 

I saw them again when the will was over, and the bell 
rang violently for cold water and smelling salts for Mrs. 
Master John, and such a scene I never witnessed before or 
after. They were all shouting and going on, and talking . 
one against the other, and saying I don’t know what about 
the poor dead old lady, and missus was in shrieking 
hysterics on a chair, clasping her children and calling them 
her defrauded orphans, though how orphans I couldn’t 
see, and Master John he sat up in a corner unobserved, 
his head bent down on his hands, the picture of misery 
and despair. 

For the will had been a grand knock-down blow for 
everybody. 

The tales that had been put about were all false. Nobody 
had anything—not even Master John. ' 

It had said in the will that he was amply provided for 
by the £300 a year he had under his pa’s will, and if left 
more would fall a prey to some designing female or other 
creatures, and so the whole of the property was left to 

Well, guess! 

You never would if you tried for a month, no more 
would a.ybody in the village have done, for it was a thing 
they couldn’t be expected to know much about. 

The will set out, after that bit about Master John, that 
as everybody seemed to expect the old lady was going to 
leave them something, and as she didn’t know anybody 
who particularly deserved anything, she left all her money 
that she had invested and in the Bank to the Commis- 
sioners or something for paying off the National Debt. 
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So all Master John had was the £300 he had before under 
his father’s will, and the house and grounds, which it seems 
she couldn’t well leave away from him; but they weren’t 
much good to him, because it would cost him more than 
he could afford to keep them up. 

This is what I heard afterwards when they were talking 
things over in the village, and a nice state he was in, his 
wife having been so extravagant, and run him into debt 
all over the place, besides London, where she’d ordered 
things from. 

Mrs. Master John she said she’d dispute the will, tha 
the old lady wasn’t in her sound mind, and all that sort 
of thing; but the lawyer told her the will had been made 
long ago, and Mrs. Twemlow was as sane as Mrs. Master 
John was herself; so she’d be throwing good money after 
bad fighting the Commissioners with the nation at their 
back. 

I don’t know how it all ended, for she swore she wasn’t 
going to stop there to be the laughing-stock of the village, 
and she was pressed to pay for all the things she’d bonght 
and ordered, and so she packed up soon and went back to 
London with the “young heir” and the others, leaving 
Master John to sell the old furniture and “ effects” that 
were left him with the house, and anice lot of old rubbish 
it was. 

I was paid my wages—a lot of broken things being de- 
ducted most meanly, but I didn’t say anything, for I really 
was sorry for him; and once more I was out of place and 
turned adrift. 

But I had some money saved, and Mrs. Triggs, the 
gardener’s wife, was very kind, and let me have a room 
in their cottage to stay in while I looked out for another 
place. 

I’d made friends in the village with a young woman 
who was cook up at Squire Fairbairn’s at the Hall, and 
one day she came into the cottage and said, “‘ Mary Jane, 
I’m going to leave;” and I said, “ Are you?” and she 
said, ‘Yes, I’m under notice, and my time’s nearly up. 
I want to get a place in London. Let’s advertise and go 
together. We can be ‘two sisters.’ Ladies often like to 
get two sisters, because there isn’t so much quarrelling.” 
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1 said, “No, that would be deceiving, and I’ve never 

done anything of the sort, and I never shall, I hope. If 

ou like to advertise ‘two friends,’ I don’t mind.” 

She said she would, but the next day she came in all of 

a bustle, with a newspaper in her hand, and said, “ We 

needn’t advertise. Look here; here’s the very thing to 
suit us.” 

With that she read me as follows :— 

“Cook and housemaid wanted in a gentleman’s family 
in London. Wages high, and all found. From the country 
preferred.—Apply to Mrs. Dash’s Registry Office, Such 
and Such Street, Bayswater.” 

We sat down and wrote off a letter at once, saying our 
characters would bear strict investigation, and we thought 
the place would suit us, and we could come at once on 
receipt of a reply. 

Two days after, the postman brought a letter addressed 
to “ Miss Mary Jane Buftham,” at Triggs’s Cottage, which 
was the address [ had given, writing for cook in my name, 
and it was a most polite and nice letter from Mrs. Dash, 
saying she was very sorry, but we were just too late, two 
young ladies having been procured the situation by Mrs. 
Dash, but she had several more like it coming in every 
day, her connection being only among the best places in 
London, and we had better come to town and see her at 
once and tell her what we should like and she would get 
it us directly. She expected, in a few days, to have a 
place vacant. for two, even more comfortable and with 
higher wages than the one we were too late for, and she 
felt sure we should just suit it. 

Cook was delighted with the letter, and said it was 
evidently a first-class office, because Mrs. Dash called us 
“young ladies,” which showed the class of places she 
must have upon her books. 

So we wrote off to say we would come the day after to- 
morrow, cook not being able to leave before. 

And the day after to-morrow we had our boxes taken to 
the station, saying good-bye to the people we knew in the 
village, and we felt that we were bettering ourselves very 
much. 

I wasn’t sorry to be back in London, for I wanted to 
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run down to my old school, though rather ashamed, having 
had so many places, not through my own fault always, 
and so having lost the prizes. 

Cook told me the reason she was so anxious to get to 
London was she had a young man there who’d gone from 
the Hall, where he had been page till grown too old and 
tall, and was now under-footman at the West End in a 
house where sometimes the first quality came, and he had 
written to her, telling her how the Prince of Wales had 
been there to a dinner-party, and had spoken to him quite 
chatty, saying, ‘‘ Where’s my hat?” and he knew all the 
dukes and earls by sight, and belonged to a club where 
he had played dominoes with the footman of Lord Bea- 
consfield, who told him State secrets it would be high 
treason for him to tell cook, and that he had lent five 
shillings to the footman of the Countess of something or 
other, who had told him tales about the goings-on in the 
Upper Ten to make your hair stand on end. She told me 
all this while we were rattling away to dear, smoky old 
London, and when 

a & & ® co 

Well, of all the mean cats! My fellow-servant’s throw- 
ing her boots at the candle to put it ont, saying she can’t 
sleep with the light in her eyes—me writing on my box 
in my bedroom—and h! 
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MEMOIR X. 
THAT REGISTRY OFFICE. 


THERE are plenty of respectable registry offices in London, 
and they don’t make a bad thing of it with the way 
missuses and servants are for ever changing, as they do 
nowadays. The fees must pay very well, I’m sure, or 
there wouldn’t be so many of them about—those that 
advertise, and those that don’t. There are some places 
that advertise perfect treasures every day; only I’ve heard 
that when the missuses come rushing after the treasures 
they generally happen to have been just that very day 
engaged; then the missuses, of course, pay five shillings, 
and the registry office lady promises to send them a trea- 
sure at once. And then there are offices that are always 
advertising excellent places vacant, and they’re generally 
gone when you go after them. I know that now, being 
wiser and older than I was once—as of course we all 
are as time goes on; but I didn’t know it when me and 
the cook from the country went after the places that 
were advertised by that Mrs. Dash, of Such-and-Such 
Street. 

I do know something about registry offices now, good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

I’ve seen some queer characters in them too, missuses 
and servants as well. Where some of the girls that call 
themselves servants come from I’ve often wondered, and 
what sort of people can take them, with their flash finery 
and their airs and graces, looking about as much like 
servants as Aunt Sallies, and how some of the missuses 
can get a girl to engage with them I’ve wondered too. 
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Of course, there are all sorts; but the stupid questions 
I’ve been asked by missuses, and the odd characters they 
are, I could fill a book with. And I’ve had many a laugh 
at the registry office when the master, generally a young 
married man—perhaps his wife not able to come through 
the first baby—has had to sit and be stared at, and have 
girls brought to him. I’ve seen the gentlemen go as red 
as turkey-cocks, and stammer and get all of a muddle, 
mixing the questions their wives have told them to ask 
dreadfully, and generally giving it up in despair and 
asking for “a few samples to be sent round.” 

That’s what I heard a young fellow say once when he’d 
had all the “stickers” tried on him. Stickers are ser- 
vants that the office finds it hard to get places for— 
squinters, red hairs, eruptions, extra shorts and extra talls, 
lame legs, weak spines, and too fats. 

But the registry office me and cook went to wasn’t one 
of the regular sort. There were no servants and no ladies 
waiting. 

It was much too grand for anything of the sort. It 
was all down in the books and done by letters—at least, 
that’s what the lady who kept it told us. When we got 
there she was very polite indeed, and was very sorry that 
the beautiful place had gone, and just that minute there 
was not another that would suit us on the books; but if 
we could wait a day or two she had some even better 
coming in, and would send us to them, and she was sure 
we should be snapped up. 

Cook said, “ Well, that’s rather awkward to have to 
wait two or three days. I’ve no friends in London I can 
go to. My young man’s in service, and he might recom- 
mend me a lodging, but he’s out of town at Brighton with 
his family for a fortnight.” 

“Oh,” says the lady, “if that’s the case I can accom- 
modate you. I will take you into my house if you like. 
It is just round the corner, and you and your friend can 
stay there. It will be handy, because, being so close to 
the office, I can let you know directly the place you want 
comes in.” 

Cook said that would be capital, and I thought so too, 
and so we got into the cab that was waiting outside with 
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our boxes on and drove to the lady’s house, and had 
really beautiful apartments given us there, a parlour 
with a bedroom behind. 

Cook said, “ This is proper, isn’t it, Mary Jane?” after 
we'd settled down; “I feel quite the lady.” I must say 
it was very comfortable, and we were waited on hand and 
foot, as they say, and had tea brought up to us on a tray 
and muffins quite grand; and in the evening cook said, 
“ Let’s go to a theatre,” only she said “ thehayter,” which 
most cooks do, not having the opportunity housemaids 
and nurses have of mixing with the family and picking 
up a good pronunciation. 

I was quite agreeable, and so off we went to a theatre 
on the other side of the water. And a long way it was, 
and we got into the wrong ’bus twice, and had to pay 
before the conductor would let us out when we found 
wed made a mistake; but we got there at last. It was 
a theatre cook knew through having had a friend go there 
once who told her all about it, and had seen a drama 
where a coloured gentleman smothers his wife with the 
bolster in the bedroom before the audience, through 
jealousy, being put up to it by a scamp who'd been talking 
scandal about the lady, who all the time was a good, 
gentle creature, and spoke very kindly to a sort of lady- 
help named Emily that she had, who did all the mischief 
through a mean dirty trick with a pocket-handkerchief. 
That’s how cook told me the story in the ’bus—the wrong 
one we took first—and I couldn’t quite make it all out, . 
but I found out afterwards it was a real true history, 
having been written by Shakespeare, the great historian, 
who wrote “ King Henry V.,” which I saw long after- 
wards—and a fine fellow that King was, on a beautiful 
white horse, talking familiar with everybody, not a bit 
like kings nowadays. 

When we got to the theatre it wasn’t that play about 
the coloured gentleman at all, and that was a great dis- 
appointment. Cook, it seems, didn’t know that the same 
play wasn’t played always at a theatre, not being a play- 
goer. What we saw was very good, though. It was a 
piece called ‘‘ Mardo,” and had a dog in it, and the won- 
derful things that dog did, I could have hugged him, and 
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the way he barked and wagged his tail. Well, it wasn’t 
acting—it was the real thing. 

The play was history, too, like the one about the coloured 
gentleman, only it went all over the world. Mardo was a 
handsome dark fellow, with lovely hair and moustaches, 
and the whitest teeth I ever saw, which he showed every 
time he spoke; and I don’t blame him, for they were a 
picture. 

He loved a beautiful young lady, Mardo did, and the 
troubles they got into through loving each other were 
awful; but the faithful dog always turned up at the right _ 
moment and rescued them. Even when Mardo had some- 
how got to St. Petersburg, and was going to be murdered 
by the Nihilists, but saved the Tsar instead, the dog was 
there, walking into the palace all by himself, and wagging 
his tail at the Tsar, as much as to say, “Don’t you be 
afraid, old fellow; nothing will hurt you while I’m 
about.” And Mardo loved his dog, as well he might, the 
curly-coated, black dear—the dog, not Mardo, I mean— 
but I thought it wonderful how Mardo always carried 
meat about in his pocket to give that dog all over the 
world, for whenever the dog rescued him or seized a villain 
he always wagged his tail and had bits of meat, whether 
it was in the jungles of Africa or on the plains of Siberia, 
or in the Grand Hall of the Tsar’s Palace at Moscow. 

But one thing I noticed was the Tsar hadn’t got a good 
housemaid, for the walls of the imperial apartment would 
have been all the better for a little regular cleaning, and 
his furniture hadn’t been touched with a duster for ages, 
I should think. 

I said to cook he ought to give his servants a month’s 
notice, neglecting their work like that; but she said per- 
haps they’d all left, being afraid of being blown up by the 
Nihilists, for really gunpowder kept going off, and infernal 
machines, too, enough to frighten any girl out of her 
situation. 

There was a comic black man all through the piece, too, 
and in the Tsar’s palace he made jokes with the Tsar him- 
self quite familiar, and cook said she thought he was the 
same man who smothered his wife, being black, but if he 
was it hadn’t affected his spirits much, for he said some- 
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thing funny every time he opened his mouth, and the 
Indians and the Russians and the different nations he 
visited in the piece they all understood him, and laughed 
at the jokes, which shows how much cleverer at knowing 
languages foreigners are than we are. But of course they 
are. In one family that lived next door to a place I had 
soon after, there was a young fellow, a Swiss—such lovely 
wavy light hair and blue eyes—not wavy eyes I don’t 
mean, of course—and he spoke German and French and 
Italian, and I suppose Chinese, because he was always 
speaking about his dear Canton, which I know is in China, 
from a diorama I saw once at the Agricultural Hall. 

We enjoyed the play very much, though we were 
squeezed tight, and it was hot, and cook, being stout, felt 
it; and we were always laughing and crying, for it was 
very touching some of it, when the lovers were perishing 
in the cold, and Mardo took off his coat to wrap his sweet- 
heart in, though it didn’t matter, for he had a beautiful 
white shirt on underneath, which he looked very hard- 
some in; though how he had kept it so clean and tidy- 
looking, as if had just come home from the wash, when 
he’d been lost in Siberia for three weeks, I couldn’t under- 
stand. Cook said it was there being no chimneys about 
or coal fires, which does make a difference to your linen! 

And that’s true, as I know by the time I could wear 
collars and cuffs and aprons in the country, when they 
would be dirty as soon as put on in some streets in London 
I’ve lived in. 

After the play was over, we squeezed out through the 
crowd, and certainly it was a lot of pushing and shoving 
and no manners to speak of. Cook, she spoke up at last 
to one great hulking fellow, who'd got his elbow dug right 
into her ribs, but it only made him cheek her, and he 
told her that she ought to have paid double if she wanted 
so much room, and said why didn’t she go out by the 
royal entrance, and he’d be happy to put his elbows in his 
pockets if she’d take her chest out of his way, so as he 
could move them, and he asked if her mother was outside 
with her perambulator, and might he help to wheel her 
home. 

Cook lost her temper and gave him a bit of her mind, 
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but it only made all the people that could hear her laugh 
at her, and she talking broad, showing she was from the 
country, they began to chaff her, as they call it, and a bit 
of a whipper-snapper of a boy asked her if she’d left her 
‘“‘old man” at home to put the pigs to bed, and another 
impudent fellow with a great ginger beard asked her if 
she’d taken first prize at the Cattle Show. The things 
they said made me red-hot, and it was all I could do to 
quiet cook down and stop her answering them and making’ 
things worse, for I knew what a London crowd was when 
it once began, but she didn’t of course, and I do believe if 
she hadn’t been wedged in so tight she’d have laid about 
her right and left with her umbrella. 

I was quite pleased when we were outside at last, but 
she was in a regular rage about it, saying that}yLondoners 
hadn’t any more manners than pigs, and she kept on till 
we were in the ’bus, and there was an old gentleman 
there who joined in the conversation and said she was 
quite right about Londoners, and that country people were 
far superior. 

‘What a nice old gentleman that was!” she said, when 
we got out. But she altered her opinion when we arrived 
home, and on putting her hand in her pocket for her purse 
to pay me her half, I having paid for everything, she 
found her pocket cut clean away, and her purse and every- 
thing gone. Then she made up her mind it was the old 
gentleman in the ’bus that had done it, and was for going 
off there and then to where the ’bus stopped to ask the 
conductor where the old rascal lived. 

Really country people have got curious ideas about 
London, thinking you can find anybody again just as easy 
as you can in a country village. 

Poor cook! I was sorry for her, for all her wages were 
in her purse. But I said, ‘“ Never mind, I’ve got enough 
to pay till we get our place, and then you can pay me 
back again.” 

The next day, Madam—that’s what the registry office 
lady was called, her husband being a foreigner—told us 
hot to bother about a situation then, as it wasn’t till the 
end of the week the best families came after servants; so 
we went to the Zoological Gardens, and had a ride on the 
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elephant, and saw the lions fed. When they roared it 
made cook scream, and she would have it they’d come 
through the bars, and she tried to get out the wrong way, 
meeting the crowd pressing in, and declared her ribs were 
broken, something going snap, which [heard myself. But 
when she did get out of the lions’ house, quite giddy 
through being turned round and round in the push to get 
through the doorway, she found it wasn’t her own ribs, 
but the ribs of her umbrella, that had gone. 

The next day we were tired and laid in bed late, and had 
our dinners in our room, a beautiful steak and onions, and 
then we went to Madame Tussand’s. Cook would go into 
the Chamber of Horrors, but she soon had enough of it, 
saying the horrid wretches looked just as if they were 
thirsting for her blood, and she couldn’t get them out of 
her head all the evening. I was woke up in the night 
hearing a shriek, and cook was sitting bolt upright in bed, 
trembling like a jelly turned out too soon, and she said 
she’d been dreaming that French wretch in the blue blouse 
—Dumolly or something his name is—that used to murder 
servant girls in the woods, was murdering her, and she’d 
woke up just as he was hacking her limb from limb with 
a hatchet. 

And she couldn’t go to sleep again, so we talked over 
- our plans, and I said it was very expensive going about, 
and all on my money, hers being stolen, and I thought to- 
morrow we'd better ask Madam to let us have a place at 
once, the best she’d got, and not go gallivanting about 
any more. Cook, she said she thought so too. So the 
next morning, after breakfast, we went to the office to- 
gether, and said if Madam would tell us what places she’d 
got open we'd choose one at once. 

Madam was sorry to say that none good enough for 
young ladies of our sort had come in yet. But it was 
owing to all the good families being away at Brighton. 

We were rather upset at that, you may be sure; so I 
said, as we didn’t want to spend all our money, as we'd 
been doing for a week, and we hadn’t a fortune to fall back 
on, I thought we’d pay what we owed her, and then see 
how we stood. 

“Oh, very well!” says Madam, and then she made out 
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our bill for the rooms and what we’d had, and it came to 
nearly five pounds for the two of us. 

“What!” says cook, her breath quite taken away. 

“What!” says I, “it’s a—it’s a—”’ I was going to say 
robbery, but I thought perhaps that was going too far, so 
I said, “ It’s a great deal.” 

‘*‘You’ve had the best rooms and been treated like 
ladies,” said Madam. “Of course, if you can’t afford it, 
that’s your business.” 

“ Which we can’t,” I said, ‘‘and there’s an end of it.” 

But to save a bother we paid—the bill taking nearly all 
I’d got left—so much that I didn’t know how we should 
do to go into lodgings. 

‘You can live much cheaper if you like with me,” said 
Madam, seeing how things stood. ‘“You’d better stay, 
because in a day or two the best families will be back from 
Brighton, and then you might lose the chance.” 

We didn’t know what to do. So we said yes, we would 
stay if the terms were moderate. 

So we stayed, and were put in another house belong- 
ing to Madam—a cheaper house altogether, where a lot of 
servants all slept in one room, and had their meals ina 
sort of kitchen. I got worried at what I heard there, for 
a lot of the girls had come there with money, and had 
stayed to get these grand situations, and had paid away 
all their savings to Madam, and one poor girl that very 
day, having no more money, was turned out, and her 
boxes kept.for rent and food. 

I said to cook, ‘‘ We’ve been swindled! We must get 
out of this.” But where were we to go? That was the 
question; for we owed more money now, and when we'd 
paid it we should be very short indeed. 

I went out that afternoon, and while I was walking 
about very miserable and unhappy, and thinking I would 
go down and see the matron of my old school and ask her 
advice—which I ought to have done before, only girls 
when they’ve got a bit of money don’t see things always 
in a sensible light—and as I was walking along who should 
I meet but a girl that used to be housemaid at Mrs. Three- 
Doors-Up. We began to talk, and she told me she was 
out of place. 


me 
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“Where are you staying ?”’ I said. 

“Oh, I’m at the Servants’ Home,” she said. 

I jumped at that, and asked her all about it, and she 
told me it was a beautiful place, just like a real home, 
where respectable girls who didn’t want to be out half the 
night and trapseing about doing the fine lady, could have 
their lodging and their board till they were suited. So I 
said, ‘‘I’ll come in with my friend this afternoon.” 

“Oh, but you must have a recommendation from a 
former mistress,” she said. 

That was awkward, but I recollected the Saxons; so I said 
good-bye to the girl, and went straight up to the Camden 
Road, but when I got there I found the Saxons had moved 
to Gower Street, and I got the address from the people 
who’d taken the house of them; so I took the tram to the 
corner of the Euston Road, and was soon at Gower Street. 
I thought it rather a gloomy street, and rather a noisy one 
for an author to live in, and when I saw the dust and 
refuse all blowing about the asphalte, and the heavy traffic 
—great vans going along ever so many miles an hour—l 
said to myself, ‘I don’t think I should like this so well as 
the Camden Road if I was an author, but I suppose Mr. 
Saxon knows his own business best. 

When I got to the house and knocked, a boy in buttons 
let me in, and I said to myself— 

“Hullo! they’ve got on since poor Sairey-i the general. 
They don’t have generals now, but a lot of servants, I 
suppose, and they keep a page. Well, Mr. Saxon deserves 
it, for I’m sure he worked like a slave, and often longer 
than the tramcar men and the ’busmen that there’s such a 
fuss about.” 

‘What do you want, miss ? ” says the boy, recalling me 
to myself. 

‘*T want to see Mr. Saxon, if he’s at home.” 

‘* He’s engaged,” says the boy. 

‘Qh yes,” I said, “ of course he is. I know that. But 
I’ve been in his service, and I think he’ll see me if you say 
I won't keep him a minute. Say Mary Jane.” 

“Oh! you’ve been with ’em, have you?” says the boy, 
looking me up and down, “and your name’s Mary Jane? ” 

‘Yes, it is,” 
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‘Then, Mary Jane, my dear, you ought to know that if 
I go in and interrupt the governor when he’s at his work 
there'll be nothing of me left but my buttons.” 

The young monkey, calling me ‘‘ my dear” !—and him 
not more than fifteen; but there aren’t any boys nowadays 
——they’re young fellows before they’ve the sign of a bit of 
hair om their faces. And to see them on Sunday with bits 
of girls—the little hussies !—and smoking their cigars and 
clay pipes, it does really make you wonder what the world’s 
coming to. 

I didn’t like to go without seeing Mr. Saxon after coming 
all that long way, and I knew he’d give me a line to say I 
was a respectable servant in a minute if I could see 
him, and then I should be able to get away from that 
den of thieves into a respectable home for servants out of 

lace. 
So I said to the young whipper-snapper, “I'll wait, if 
you'll let me; perhaps the master will be disengaged 
directly.” 

‘“‘Look here, Mary Jane,” he says, “ have you come here 
i ale poor orphan with a widowed mother out of his 

ace 

“Not likely,” I said. Then I tried to make him under- 
stand that the master had always been very kind to me, 
and I told him that I knew all about the master’s tempers 
and queer ways, and that it would be all right if he let me 
sit down on a chair in the hall. 

He gave in at jast and let me, and then if he didn’t have 
the impudence to ask me if I was walking out with any- 
body. So to keep in with him and be let stop, I said, 
“What do you want to know for? ” 

“Oh,” says he, as bold as you please, “because my girl 
that I’ve been keeping company with has got the measles, 
and I don’t mind arming you about on Sundays till she’s 
well again.” 

I don’t know what I should have said to his impudence, 
but at that moment there was an awful shriek in one of 
the rooms, and I jumped up off the chair, and said, “ Good 
gracious, what’s that P ” 

“Oh, that’s nothink,” answered the page; “ that’s only 
the governor. He and his sekatary is in that room, which 
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is the liberary, and the governor is actin’ out a play for the 
sekatary to take down.” 

“ Acting a play P” I said, for Mr. Saxon hadn’t begun 
that sort of thing when I was with him, though he had 
written a comedy. 

‘Yes, it’s a mellydramer he’s doin’ now,” said the page. 
“He goes on awful, and sometimes he’ll be acting it out, 
as he calls it, with the chairs stuck about the room for 
scenery. Sometimes he’s being murdered, and he lays 
on the floor while the sekatary stands over him with a 
paper-knife, stabbing him to death, and taking down the 
‘governor’s dying words with the other hand. I’ve seen 
some rum things going on in that there room, [ can tell 

ou.” 

*“‘Oh,” I said, “I suppose you have.” 

“Rather,” he said. ‘ Why, the other morning, when I 
was sittin’ in the ’all to answer the bell, they had the door 
open, and I see the governor and the sekatary standing on 
the table, and they said it was a raft, and the governor was 
dying of hunger, and the sekatary had bread-and-cheese, 
and wouldn’t give him a bit.” 

‘*¢Tt’s for my wife and child,’ says the governor. ‘Oh, 
man, have you no pity? Think, think of my darlings far 
away in London, expecting me home to tea—— ’ 

*“** And the muffins getting cold,’ says the sekatary. 

“*No, you thundering idiot!’ says the governor, ‘ this 
ain't a comedy! Say something serious; say—say, 
“‘They shall never see your face again! I would hurl 
this food into the water to fall a prey to the hungry 
sharks rather than one mossel of it should pass your 
accussed lips. Ha! ha! my henermy, you know me now.” 
Say that,’ says the governor ; ‘it’ll work me up to despair.’ 

** The sekatary said it as near as he could recollect. 

“Then the governor says, ‘Take it down, take it down; 
cuss it all, I shall forget it if you don’t,’ and the sekatary 
he wrote as hard as he could, standing on the table while 
the governor let him have it hot. ‘Oh, you fiend!’ he 
says. ‘Oh, you accussed fiend, I will not die! I will 
see my darlings onct again! Har you hadermant?’ 
he says; ‘will nothink move you?’ And while the seka- 
tary was takin’ it down the governor got wilder than ever, 
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and he got the sekatary by the throat, and swore he’d hurl 
him out into the.raging sea if he didn’t share the bread- 
and-cheese with him. 

“‘That won’t do, sir,’ says the sekatary, master’s 
knuckles in his throat, and his clean collar crushed to a 
rag; ‘that won’t do, sir,’ he says, ‘ because just now you 
said you were so weak you couldn’t raise yourself on your 
knees to pray to Heaven.’ 

“< You're quite right,’ says the governor; ‘ scratch that 
speech out. I musn’t seize you. I must do the perthetic 
to you about the mother what nussed you on her knee;’ 
and master was just beginning to do that—talking as if 
he was crying—when he says all of a suddink, ‘ No, that 
won’t do. I'll alter the beginning. I won’t be weak, 
because there must be a struggle on the raft, and just as 
you re a throwing me hover and my ’ed is hanging backards 
in the sea I must see a sail, and a shot from the ship must 
hit you and make you jump back with a fearful hoath and 
fall prosterate. Let’s try it.’ 

“They did, and they got to the struggle, and the sekatary 
got carried away by his feelings, or perhaps he wanted to 
pay the governor out for his crumpled collar; but what- 
ever it was, he was so violent that he threw master off the 
table, and it tilted up and the whole lot came down of a 
heap with a horful scrash, the hink on the top of ’em, and 
when I rushed in they was like Red Injuns, all covered 
with black hink, and the governor was going on like a mad- 
man, and calling the poor sekatary all the names he could 
lay his tongue to.” 

That boy he did run on so I couldn’t get a word in 
edgeways, but I managed to ask him at last if Mrs. Hobson 
was living with them. 

“Yes, she is,” he said; “only she’s gone into the 
country this week.” 

While I was making a few inquiries, the door opened 
suddenly, and a young fellow, who of course was the 
secretary, comes running out, and he says to the page, 
“Charles, get me a bit of beefsteak to put on my 
eye;” and Mr. Saxon he comes after him, saying, “I 
hope I haven’t hurt you; I didn’t mean to, only I got 
excited over the death struggle;” and then he saw me, 
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and he says, “ Hullo, what are you doing thereP It’s 
Mary Jane, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, “I want to speak to you, sir, please. 
I won’t keep you a minute.” 

“ Come in,” he says; and I followed him into the study. 
And a nice scene it was—everything upside down—it must 
have been a death struggle, and no mistake ; and there were 
sheets covered with writing that I suppose the secretary 
had been taking down as Mr. Saxon said it, acting the 
drama. ‘Now, Mary Jane,” he says, ‘“‘ what can I do for 
you? Ont with it quick, because as soon as Mr. Williams 
has got his eye done we shall have to go to work again.” 

“If you please, sir,” I said, ““I am out of a situation, 
and I want to go to the Servants’ Home while I’m looking 
for a place; but they won’t take me without a letter of 
recommendation from a late employer, and I thought per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind, as my last place was in the 
country, and I left there through the old lady dying.” 

- oe certainly!” he said, with a smile. ‘ What shall I 
say?” 

vCWell, sir, you know better than Ido. If you'd say 
I was in your service, and that I’m a respectable girl, I 
think that’s all that’s wanted.” 

“ All right, Mary Jane,” said master. Icall him master — 
—the word coming familiar-like—but, of course, he wasn’t 
then. “ All right.” And with that he sits down, and 
dashes off something like a flash of lightning, and gives 
it to me to read. 

I looked at it hard for a long time, but I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it. It might have been anything, for there 
wasn't a letter formed, and it was just what a little boy 
of four, that can’t write, writes when he gets hold of a 
pen and sends a letter to his ma. It was just like a lot of 
garden worms twisted up into wriggles, with a couple 
of blots, a smudge, and two dashes. 

‘“‘¥—er—I can’t read it, sir,”’ I stammered, not liking to 
tell master that he couldn’t write plain; but I knew when 
I was with him he didn’t, because he’d come home and 
say sometimes to missus, “Two more compositors were 
taken to the lunatic asylum to-day through my writing ;”’ 
and I heard him tell a gentleman once, when I went in with 
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the glasses and the cold water for the whiskey, that he 
didn’t believe they ever read his writing at the printing 
office, but that the compositors made up what they couldn’t 
guess, and printed it as his. 

“Can’t you read it P ” said master—I mean Mr. Saxon. 
“Then, I suppose that the people at the Home won’t be 
able to. Wait a minute; Mr. Williams will be back directly, 
and he’ll write it plain for you.” 

He asked me a few questions about where I’d lived, 
and I was beginning to tell him about old Mrs. Twemlow 
and Mrs. Master John, only I suddenly thought to myself, 
“No, he will go and make stories out of them, and then, 
if I ever carry out my idea of writing my Memoirs, I shall 
be accused of stealing from Mr. Saxon.” So I stopped 
short, and it was just in time, for he’d got a bit of paper 
in front of him beginning to scribble it all down—“ making 
notes,” he used to call it! 

Luckily for me the secretary came in just at that moment, 
holding a knife to one eye and blinking with the other, 
and he said he could see sparks still, for master had caught 
him an awful “ oner ”—whatever he meant by that. 

‘Here, Williams,” said master—I mean Mr. Saxon— 
“just copy this letter, will you, if you’ve got half an eye 
left ?”’ And with that he handed the secretary the wriggle 
of worms. 

The secretary he took it, just glanced at it, and then, 
holding a knife to the injured eye with one hand, and 
writing with the other, if he didn't sit down and write it 
all out as plain as a pikestaff without even hesitating at 
a word. It was really wonderful, but he did, and then 
he handed me the letter, which said just what I wanted, 
and I thanked the master—I mean Mr. Saxon—and went 
out. 

And in the hall the page was waiting for me to let me 
out, and if he didn’t say, ‘If you’re at the corner by 
Gower Mews next Sunday afternoon about three, Mary 
Jane, you'll see me coming along. In case you shouldn’t 
know me through being in a ‘igh ’at and private clothes, 
look out for a gentleman with a hextryibig cigar.” 

‘You young monkey!” I said, laughing. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say you smoke! ” 
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“Don’t IP” he said. “ Why, the governor ain’t got 
any that’s too strong for me, and I’ve tried ’emall. I’ve 
heard he gives as much as eighteenpence apiece for some 
of his smokes. I took half a dozen home to my father the 
other day, and they turned him up, they was so good, and 
him only being used to a pipe; but I can smoke ’em right 
down to the end. You meet me a Sunday and see. Will 
ye, Mary Jane?” he says. ‘I'll be true to youif you will, 
upon my sivvy I will, till my gal gets over the measles.” 

Did you ever hear the likes of that? I never did, and 
I told him he was a very forward boy, and he said he 
knew he was, and girls liked that sort of boy best. 

He was that forward I wouldn’t stop to hear another 
word, for I do believe the young monkey would have had 
his arm round my waist on the slightest encouragement, 
so I said, ‘‘ Good evening,” and walked away sharp. 

But when I thought it over about the cigars, I said to 
myself, ‘“‘ Oh, if that sort of thing is going on, there'll be 
a nice upset there some day,” for I knew how careless 
master—I mean Mr. Saxon—was with his money, leaving 
things about everywhere, and drawers unlocked; and 
there’s nothing I hate so much as to be in a place where 
petty pilfering is going on. It always leads to something 
disagreeable. 

I got back to the den of thieves as quick as I could, 
and was determined I’d get out of it at once. Cook was 
at home, and she told me before I could speak that she’d 
been and got a place for herself at another registry office 
—the mean thing !—and if her character suited she was 
to go in in three days; and she said she’d remembered a 
friend at Clapham where she could go for that little time. 

I said, “Oh, very well; only as I’ve helped you all 
along, you might have thought of me. I thought we 
were to go into service together.” 

She made a lot of excuses, but, of course, it was just the 
selfishness of human nature: everybody for themselves in 
this world, and those that aren’t can lag behind in the 
race, and come in last, and be called fools for their pains. 

When I got my bill out of Madam, so that I could take 
my boxes away, it took all my money to settle up for me 
and cook, except about ten shillings, and glad I was to 
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get out of the place, which is nothing but a wicked trap 
for poor servants; and I heard afterwards they were pro- 
secuted for swindling servants, and got six months. I’d 
give ’em six years if I had my way. 
I took a cab and drove to the Servants’ Home, with my 
boxes and Mr. Saxon’s letter, and 
si # * # 
A stick rattling on the area railings ! 





* 
My young man ! 
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MEMOIR XI. 
THE SERVANTS’ HOME. 


It was mean of cook to go and get herself a place and 
leave me out after our coming away to be two friends, but 
it’s everybody for themselves in this world, and the longer 
you live the more you find it out. 

About people being all for themselves, it wasn’t the first 
time in my life I had found that out. I have never men- 
tioned yet about my first young man, and how [I lost him. 
Ah, I did like him very much, for it was first love, and 
there is no love like that! I’ve got another young man 
now, and we are engaged to be married. [I love him truly, 
but with a steadier, quieter sort of love, the love that 
doesn’t fidget and fret and want to fly out of the window, 
and cause you to forget what you are doing and make all 
manner of mistakes, and not want your dinner, like a 
healthy, hard-working girl ought to. 

My first young man was the policeman on our beat, and 
I met him when he was on night duty. It was when I 
generally went out after ten o’clock to post master’s letters. 

He said a civil word first, and I answered him, knowing 
he was our policeman, and one word led to another, till he 
got to know about the time I came out to post, and would 
wait for me, and walk as far as the pillar-box, which was 
some distance from the house, with me. 

A nice-looking, smart young fellow he was, with quite a 
military moustache, and beautiful fair hair that curled up 
quite bushy under his helmet. I’ve never seen such hair 
on @ policeman since. It really seemed almost out of 
place on a young fellow who had to tell people to move on 
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and shake up dronken old women who had gone to sleep 
on the doorsteps, and to run people in, as they call it. 

Jim—that was his name—soon let me see that he 
wanted us to keep company together. And he told me his 
inspector liked him, coming from the same part of the 
country, and knowing his people, and he was sure to get 
on and be a sergeant very soon. He asked me if I would 
walk out with him on Sunday when I could, when he was 
off duty, and I said, ‘‘ Yes, I would,” and I did, and many 
lovely, happy walks we had together. I shall never forget 
them, though, of course, when I’m married to my present 
young man I shan’t think about them more than I can 
help. But I don’t care who the girl is, no young woman, 
however much she loves the man she marries, ever quite 
gets out of her heart the romance of her first love affair. 

It was through the selfishness, and I may say the 
treachery, of a fellow-servant that I lost Jim. One 
Sunday afternoon that it was my Sunday out, I was very 
bad with the mumps. Ithad been coming on all the week, 
and my face had swollen up very much. If you ever had 
the mumps, you know what you look like with it. 

Jim, having had his beat changed, didn’t pass our 
house, and so didn’t know I was ill, as his beat was in 
another part of the district, too far for me to go of a night 
and then come back and brazen it out that I’d only been to 
the pillar-box with the letters. Besides, telling falsehoods 
is a thing I never was guilty of. It never did anybody 
good in the long-run yet, and never will. 

I didn’t give up hoping my swollen face would go down 
till Saturday night, and then it was too late to write to 
Jim, because no letters are delivered in London on Sun- 
day morning. So I wasina bit of a fix, because I was 
to meet him at the Britannia in Camden Town, that 
being near his sister’s, where we were going to tea, and I 
knew he would be waiting for me, and wouldn't leave there 
and walk up to our house for fear of missing me through 
him coming one way and me going another. That’s a 
thing which has happened to me once or twice with my 
present young man, and I don’t know anything more 
annoying. 


I didn’t know what todo. I looked in the glass, and it 
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was a regular little pig’s face that I saw. I really couldn’t 
let Jim see me like that, even if it had been safe to go 
out in the cold, ill as I was. 

One likes to look one’s best when one meets one’s young 
man. That’s only natural. After they’re married some 
girls don’t care how they look, and that is just where I 
think they make a mistake. When I’m married I shall 
try and look as neat and tidy as I can always, for if a girl 
dresses nicely to please her young man I’m sure she ought 
to dress nicely to please her husband. 

Perhaps, as a single young woman at present, I ought 
not to give my opinion, as it may make married women 
toss their heads and say, ‘“ What does she know about it ? ” 
So I will come back to Jim. 

When I found what a fright I looked, I made up my 
mind to change Sundays with cook, and ask her to go 
to the Britannia and let Jim know I'd got the mumps. 
She said she was quite agreeable, and went. She was a 
stout, pleasant-faced woman of about thirty, and a quiet 
body, and we were always very good friends. She was 
going out of service soon to be housekeeper to an old uncle 
who had a lot of money and had lost his wife and had no 
children, and it would all come to her. 

I ought to have thought of this when I sent her to meet 
Jim, but I didn’t. I didn’t know the world, and how 
much money has to do with love nowadays. 

She But there, why should I harrow up my feelings 
by telling my troubles all over again? Cook met Jim, 
and I suppose walked a little way with him, and, as I 
heard afterwards, went to see his sister and stopped to tea, 
and she told his sister all about the fortune she was coming 
into, and his sister told Jim. 

The next time I met him he was rather cool, which 
made me very unhappy, and the time after that he was 
quite cold, and that made me cross, and we quarrelled. Of 
course he was glad of the chance, and he said we should 
never get on, as our tempers didn’t agree, and the next 
day he sent me back the meerschaum pipe and the tobacco- 
pouch and the silk pocket-handkerchief, marked “Jim,” 
that I had given him, and my photograph, and—(ob, 
what a nasty smudge a tear makes when it drops on your 
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writing !)—there was an end of my first romance, my 
love’s young dream. 

Six months after I was told that Jim had married 
cook. She had played me a dirty trick, but I didn’t bear 
her too much malice after I got over the first shock, for, 
as I said before, in this world it is every one for herself. 

Coming back to the cook from the country, who had 
gone and got herself a place and left me out in the 
cold. I gave her a bit of my mind, and said I hoped 
she’d pay me back what she owed me as soon as con- 
venient, and she turned nasty at that, and so we parted 
bad friends. 

I went straight to one of the homes of the Female 
Servants’ Home Society, and very glad I was to get there, 
for a nicer, more comfortable place it would be hard to 
find. A real boon to hard-working decent girls out of 
place, and no friends to go to and not wanting to get into 
queer company through the sort of lodgings girls out of 
place have to take, these homes must be. Everything is 
beautiful and clean and homelike, and you pay two-and- 
sixpence a week for rent, fire, and candles, and you 
board yourself. Of course there are some girls that these 
places wouldn’t suit, because there are rules, and some 
girls out of a situation want to enjoy their “liberty,” as 
they call it, which means gadding about the streets at all 
hours of the night. It wouldn’t suit them to be expected 
to be home at half-past nine in the evening perhaps, 
though of course you can get permission for a special 
occasion from the lady superintendent to be out later than 
that. 

It suited me very well, for I was tired of gadding about, 
and glad to have regular living and to feel safe, and not 
to be swindled out of my hard-earned savings like I was 
at the other place. 

And it was a great boon, because there is a registry office 
attached to each home, and so you can get a respectable 
place through that, as I did; but that comes presently. 

While I was in the home I heard tales from some of the 
girls there to make your hair stand on end. I will tell 
some of them, because they show what servants have to put 
up with, and how it isn’t always “the poor missuses,”’ as 
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people who write to the papers would try and make you 
believe. | 

I know some people won’t believe such things can be; 
but they can soon find out if they like to go to 79, Fins- 
bury Pavement, and ask the secretary, Mr. Thorpe, who 
sees that some of these poor girls who come to the homes 
get their rights. And if ] ever make money by writing my 
Memoirs, and turn authoress and have thousands for my 
books—(what impudence, isn’t it P but I do fancy myself 
sometimes making a name)—as I hear some authoresses do, 
and have a house of my own and servants, I shall certainly 

‘subscribe to the Female Servants’ Home, if only for the 
help and kindness I received there when I was robbed and 
friendless. 

One girl I talked to, as nice and as gentle a young woman 
as you could meet with anywhere, and neat and quick, and, 
from the way she went about everything, a real treasure, I 
should say, had a shocking story to tell. Poor girl! she 
had been housemaid to a lady in a big mansion at the 
West End, and after being there and working hard for four 
months was dismissed without any reason, and refused a 
character, and only got three shillings of her four months’ 
wages. She was turned out of doors by the lady’s orders, 
and, being timid and decent, didn’t dare go and kick up a 
row at the front door and get a crowd round, as some 
girls do, and as I think I should do, for I could never sit 
down and be put upon calmly, although I hope I’m not 
noisy or violent in my behaviour even when roused by 
injustice ; but this poor girl was one of your meek ones, a 
woman born to be trampled underfoot without even turn- 
ing, as they say sometimes a worm will do. Humility and 
meekness are all very well and very nice, and they read 
well as stories for the young, but 1 know that a girl in 
service who is too humbie and too meek gets put upon and 
taken advantage of till she can’t say her soul’s her own. 

After this poor girl was turned away by the “lady ” she 
had a dreadful time, having no home, and all her friends 
being dead, and she never having been the girl to make 
acquaintances, keeping herself to herself, as they say; and 
so she was reduced to the greatest misery, the “lady ” re- 
fusing to give her a character or do anything for her, or 
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even to state the reason why she had been dismissed. She 
. did not know what sheshould have done, being absolutely 
homeless and wandering about the streets in despair, had 
she not recollected having heard of a Servants’ Home, and 
she found out where it was, and went to the office and saw 
Mr. Thorpe, the secretary, and he brought her to the home, 
and took her case up, and found a situation for her, to 
which she was going as soon as she had recovered a little 
from the weakness which distress and privation had 
brought on her. 

There was,another case in the home while I was there, 
which [I could hardly believe when the girl told it me 
herself, but the lady superintendent told me afterwards 
it was quite true. 

Annie, the young woman I mean, was a lady’s-maid, and 
had been lady’s-maid to the wife of a member of Parlia- 
ment—a well-known member, who has been in office. The 
lady was. a fast bit of goods, and the girl, who had been 
brought up decently and didn’t understand the goings-on, 
gave notice to leave when the family were in the country, 
and when her time was up she asked for her wages. The 
lady was very cross with her for going, and said, “If you 
choose to go, you can get your wages of the steward in 
London.” It cost poor Annie all the money she had to go 
from this place, which was very far North, to London for 
her wages ; and when she got there the steward told her he 
had instructions not to pay her, as the lady had telegraphed 
that one of her bracelets was missing. The girl was inan 
awful state, because she knew she was as innocent as a babe 
unborn, and she wrote off to the lady a most imploring 
letter to have thorough search made, as such a charge, if 
not disproved, would ruin her for life. Fortunately, 
through one of the other servants prying about, the bracelet 
was found, and the charge had to be withdrawn, but the 
wages were still refused; and when the secretary of the 
home tried to get them for poor Annie, the lady wrote that 
she wouldn’t pay, and would resist every effort made to 
make her pay, even if it cost her £200. 

Then there was a girl named Grace that I took a great 
fancy to, who came one day to see a friend she had recom- 
mended to the home, being now out and in a happy place 
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and quite comfortable, through the secretary of the home 
having been her friend when she hadn’t any one else in the 
whole wide world. They had told me in the home about 
her story ; so when she came I asked her to tell me all 
about it. I was anxious to get all the information I could, 
having my Memoirs always in my mind, and feeling that I 
should be doing a service to my much-abused class by 
showing that it isn’t always on one side that the bad 
conduct is. 

Grace got a housemaid’s place, it seems, through a 
registry office, a lady coming one day for a servant, and 
liking her look and taking her to be housemaid ; but when 
she got to the place she found she would have to do every- 
thing; in fact, she was a general, but she didn’t mind, 
being fond of hard work, and the wages promised were 
very good. Grace had saved a little money of her own, 
about £6, and as she had a poor invalid mother a long way 
off in the country she was saving up so as some day to be 
able to go down and see her and provide her with some 
little comforts. 

It was a very nice house that Grace went to, but there 
was a lot of company, and they sat up till all hours of the 
morning ; so the work was hard, and the master and mis- 
tress were very untidy, and there was no order and no 
family life or comfort. 

Bat the lady always spoke very nicely and kindly, and 
was @ light-hearted, jolly sort of woman, and quite won 
Grace’s heart. One day, the master being away, the lady 
came to Grace in a great taking, and said a letter hadn’t 
come from the master with some money as she expected, 
but it would come the next day. Could Grace lend her 
any? The poor girl, never suspecting anything, lent her 
missus all her savings—£5 10s. | 

The master didn’t come back the next day, in fact he 
didn’t come back at all, and things went on till one day the 
lady packed her boxes, and said she was going to see him 
and wouldn’t be long; and Grace was to take care of the 
house till she came back. 

And if this precious lady didn’t go away and leave the 
poor girl without a shilling to get anything with, and whén 
she went to the butcher to order some meat for herself, the 
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butcher said, ‘“ Not me—it isn’t good enough.” He said 
if she wanted anything she'd have to pay, for the people 
owed him pounds and hadn’t paid a farthing; and it was 
the same at the baker’s. So the poor girl lived for two 
days on the scraps left in the house, and then a gentleman 
came and ordered her off the premises, refusing even to 
let her take her own box, and turning her out and saying 
she could have her box by-and-by when she proved every- 
thing in it belonged to her, and to her horror she found 
out that it was only a furnished house rented by these 
people, and that not a stick or a rag in it was their 
property. 

She was out the £5 10s. lent to her mistress, and £3 17s. 
due for wages, not a farthing having been paid, and of 
course had lost her character, and having no friends in 
London, or any one to go to, she applied to the home, and 
was admitted at once. The secretary took her case up, 
and at last found her master, and, after a great deal of 
trouble, recovered the wages, bt couldn’t get poor Grace 
a shilling of the £5 10s., the savings of many years of 
hard work, that she had lent to the merry, light-hearted 
lady. 

Of course, Grace was all right now, and could look back 
on her adventure calmly ; but there are many girls that 
are ruined through masters and mistresses behaving in 
this wicked way, and never caring what becomes of the 
servant and how she gets out of the hole in which they 
leave her. | 

Furnished houses are traps to servants over and over 
again, because they go into them not knowing often but 
what everything belongs to the master and mistress, and 
yet they are the very places that are taken by adventurers 
and schemers who are able to get credit and have things 
sent home, and some of them move about from furnished 
house to furnished house and carry on a regular game. 
One fine day the girl gets up and finds she can whistle for 
her character and her wages, and I’ve heard awful tales of 
what young girls have come to through this and other 
things. 

There is another thing that is very dangerous for girls, 
and that is going abroad with a family that they don’t 
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know anything about, I can tell you a story about that, 
too, which I heard in the home, and that Mr. Thorpe, 
the secretary, will tell you is quite true, if you don’t 
believe me. 

There was a girl, a housemaid, I met afterwards in 
service, and we were talking about the Servants’ Home, and 
she told me she’d been there, and that set us talking, and 
she told me all about herself, and I took it down for my 
Memoirs 

Fanny, the girl I mean, was engaged in England to go 
with a family who were about to live in Brussels for some 
time for the young ladies to finish their education there, 
which, it seems, is not uncommon, rent, food, and schooling 
being good and cheap there. Fanny got on all right for 
some time, doing her work well, though, of course, feeling 
strange among those foreigners out there, who have queer 
ways; and things are so different to what they are in 
England. Fanny told me the servants go out in caps, 
without bonnets, and some of them with nothing on their 
heads at all, and the nurses who carry the babies into the 
pe wear most beautiful broad ribbons on their caps, 

auging right down their backs nearly to their feet, and 
long cloaks, all colours, some brown, some dark blue, and 
some grey, and some black; in fact, there is no end to the 
varieties, and it is a beautiful sight to see the little 
children in the loveliest frocks and sashes, all playing 
about. Fanny told me that our parks aren’t in it for 
soldiers and nurses, because abroad nearly all the men are 
soldiers, and so the parks are full of them, and they make 
it look very bright and gay. 

Fanny, as I’ve said, got on very well for a time, but the 
living didn’t suit her or something ; at any rate, she began 
to get ill, and didn’t get any better, but worse, and then 
she was laid up with terrible headaches and couldn’t do 
her work always, though she tried very hard before she 
would give up. So when the family saw she didn’t get 
on they dismissed her, and told her she had better go back 
to England. When she asked for her wages, the lady said 
it would not be safe for her to have her money, not being 
able to speak French, as she might be robbed or imposed 
upon, 80 she just gave the girl enough of her wages to pay 
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her fare to London, and kept the rest, about £7 10s., 
saying she would send it to her as soon as she heard that 
the girl had arrived in London safely. 

When poor Fanny got to London she had only a few 
shillings left, and her mother had died, and she had no 
friends to go to and knew nobody, having come from the 
country to take the place. She was very ill and weak, 
and gota lodging, expecting to hear from her mistress, but 
after writing many times only got 10s. once, and then 
£1. At last, all her money having gone, she was lucky 
enough to hear of the Servants’ Home, and was very 
kindly taken in there, and Mr. Thorpe said he would get 
her wages for her. He tried very hard, and did, but it was 
eleven months before he got them all. 

Fanny was lucky to get back from abroad and enter the 
home, for some of the English girls who are dismissed 
because they are ill, or for some trifling fault, are often 
left to fall a prey to wicked, designing people, and come 
to terrible fates. 

But it is not only abroad that the poor servant girls are 
thrust out into the street by the whim or temper of a 
mistress, without any one troubling what becomes of 
them. I’m sure some of the cases I’ve heard of in London 
are shameful. A young girl is dismissed and packed off 
for something, and often turned out late at night without 
the mistress troubling what becomes of her; but the 
mistress would be horrified at the idea of her own daughter 
being sent out without a home at that time of night. The 
young servant is somebody’s daughter, I suppose; but 
that never strikes the people who do these things. 

Go and inquire at some of the places where young girls 
are rescued from the streets. How many of them are 
young servants who have been turned away at a minute’s 
notice without anybody caring what becomes of them or 
where they go to! 

I won’t say too much about what I think of masters and 
mistresses who do this sort of thing, because my feelings 
might get the better of me. I don’t say they are the 
general rule. I don’t want to be unjust to anybody, but 
I’m a servant myself, and all my life I’ve kept my eyes 
open, and I belong to a class that is always being run 
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down, and haven’t many people to take up their cause or 
say a word on the other side, so when I get a chance I 
think I ought to. 

Being in the Servants’ Home and getting so much com- 
fort, and feeling such a relief from anxiety, made me 
think a good deal of the trials and temptations to which 
my class are exposed, and how hard their lot is, being 
often, when they are broken down in service or ill through 
overwork or something happening to them while attending 
to their duties, packed off to the hospital or sent home or 
anywhere to get rid of them. I’ve heard a mistress say, 
when a poor girl was knocked up through hard work and 
had to take to her bed, really not being able to crawl out 
of it, ‘Oh, dear; if that girl’s going to be ill we must put 
her in a cab and send her somewhere—we can’t wait on 
her ! 99 

Yes, and I’ve known a poor girl almost dying just 
wrapped in a blanket and put in a cab and sent to the 
workhouse because her friends wern’t in London, and it 
was a mercy she didn’t die on the road; yet I know that 
the lady who was her mistress had a mutton-chop cooked 
for her little dog every day, and when it was ill had a 
celebrated dog-doctor come to see it three times a week at 
half a guinea a visit. 

But I mustn’t begin about the way servants are treated 
when they are ill in this Memoir, or else I shall never 
get to the end of it, for I have a nice experience of my 
own about being ill in service, which will want a Memoir 
all to itself; and, of course, that is not what the homes 
are for, and at present it is the homes that I am writing 
about. 

The homes are for servants out of place who have not 
got anywhere to go to, and so are liable to come to grief in 
many ways. 

If I ever get these Memoirs published, and masters and 
mistresses read them, [ should like them just to think how 
very unprotected young girls in domestic service are, and 
the many dangers to which they are exposed. I don’t like 
to say much about it, but I have been told that five out of 
every: seven young women now in the penitentiaries are of 
the domestic servant class, and most of them have come 
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to that through lack of a friend and a helping hand in a 
time of trouble or loneliness. 

It is said that in London alone there are 240,000 female 
servants, and of these 10,000 or thereabouts—of course you 
can’t speak to the exact half-dozen—are always out of 
place; that is to say, leaving one situation and wanting to 
get into another. 

Isn’t it a great blessing that there are places, if they 
only knew of them, where they can live safe, and have 
good advice and friendly counsel given them, and where 
they can be provided with respectable situations? I think 
so, and it is because I think so that I have tried in this 
Memoir to pay a debt of gratitude to the Female Servants’ 
Home Society, that tcok me by the hand when I was 
being fleeced and robbed, and got me a situation. 

And any lady that wants a good servant, who is known 
to be respectable, and who is really a good girl, or else she 
wouldn’t be in the homes, should subscribe her guinea 
annually at 79, Finsbury Pavement, and help a good work, 
and then she will be supplied with nice servants free of 
any further charge; or she can pay 5s., and have one 
servant sent to her till she is suited. The homesare at 
21, Nutford Place, Edgware Road, W.; and 88, Blackfriars 
Road, S8.E.; and 205, Great Portland Street, W.; and 74, 
High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 

The one I was at was in Great Portland Street, and I 
never pass it now without looking up and feeling grateful ; 
for I got rid of all my worry and anxiety there, and rested 
myself ; and so when a lady came, and I was recommended 
to her, and went away with her—a dear, nice old maiden 
lady, who lived with her sister, another nice old maiden 
lady, in a lovely little paradise of a home near Hampstead 
—I was strong and well and cheerful, and went to my work 
with a light and a grateful heart. 

The dear old soul’s name was Miss Cooper, and she was 
quite pleased, she said, to have a girl from the home, and 
she was sure she should like me. It seems she had had 
terrible trouble with her servants, for she was a good deal 
away, and very innocent, and had had girls who took 
advantage of her and her sister. They were called Miss 
Janet and Miss Mary, and all their housekeeping troubles 
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came through their always thinking everybody was good 
and innocent like themselves. 

Miss Janet was the one who engaged me, and she quite 
opened her heart to me, and told me the terrible trials she 
and her sister had had through being so; confiding and 
believing only in the best side of human nature. 

Really those two dear old souls were almost too good 
for such a world of wickedness as this is, and, of course, 
were imposed upon shamefully, as I shall tell you all 
about in another Memoir. 

I told Miss Janet I was very sorry for her, and really I 
was, for, poor dear, her kind blue eyes filled with tears 
as she told me how shamefully she had been deceived 
by friends, or so-called friends, recommending girls who 
played her such tricks—it was really too cruel. 

Fine friends to go and recommend such hussies to the 
old ladies! But I think, perhaps, it was partly Miss 
Janet’s and Miss Mary’s own fault. For this I will’say, a 
mistress has other duties besides being good and kind, 
and there are many girls who will go on all right if well 
looked after and kept well in hand who will soon take 
advantage if let do as they like. You mustn’t blame girls 
too much for taking advantage of having too much their 
own way and not enough supervision, because that’s 
human nature, and servants are only human beings. 

Young ladies, with no temptations and every blessing, 
are all the better for a little family discipline, and the 
mother has the best daughters grow up who exercises a 
certain amount of strictness in family life, and if the 
daughters take advantage of too much indulgence it’s 
hard to expect the servant girls not to. 

And that was just the case with Miss Janet and Miss 
Mary: they had been too kind and too indulgent, and a 
pretty hornets’ nest they had brought about their ears 
by it, and they were really inclined to give up house- 
keeping and go and live in apartments; but they deter- 
mined to have one more try. 

Miss Janet told me that I should be the housemaid, and 
they had a very nice, middle-aged person named Mrs. 
Giblet, but called Jemima, that being her Christian name, 
and both the ladies agreeing that it wasn’t nice to keep 
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talking about Giblet, and calling out Giblet when any- 
thing was wanted. But Mrs. Giblet, called Jemima, was 
an excellent and most trustworthy person, most heartily 
recommended by a dear friend, and they thought with 
her to cook and housekeep, and me as housemaid, they 
should be happy and comfortable at last. 

I said I hoped so, and it made me quite happy to think 
of being a blessing and a comfort to those kind, good 
creatures, so badly used, and worried nearly out of their 
lives; but I hadn’t been there long before I had reason 
to remember Mrs. Giblet to; my dying day; and how any- 
body in their sober senses could have recommended that 
woman is more than I can 





* % * + * 
The postman! I wonder if there’s a letter for me from 
dear Tom? 
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MEMOIR XII. 
ABOUT SOME SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ir was on a Friday morning that I went to my new place 
from the Servants’ Home. My new place, as I told you 
in the last Memoir, was with two maiden ladies, the Misses 
Cooper—Miss Janet and Miss Mary. 

I was to have gone in on Saturday, which I should 
have liked much better, having a horror of Friday to go 
to a new place or to begin anything, not that I’m super- 
stitious; but somehow or other what they call old women’s 
tales do come true in the most wonderful manner, and in 
many places that I’ve lived in I’ve known bad luck come 
through something begun on a Friday. It’s like seeing 
the new moon through glass; whenever I’ve done that 
something unpleasant has happened. I lived with a lady 
once who, when there was to be a new moon, would stand 
in her garden for hours waiting for it for fear of seeing it 
through a window, and when she saw it she would turn 
her money three times and bow to the new moon and say, 
“Madam, I greet you;” and wish for something—only 
you mustn’t say what you have wished to anybody or else 
it destroys the charm. 

One day, when it was to be a new moon, this lady had 
a dreadful cold, and her husband told her she mustn’t go 
out, or it would be the death of her, so she was in a 
dreadful way, and had all the blinds pulled down before 
it was time for the new moon to be in the sky, so that 
she should not see it by accident; but there was a fire 
somewhere, and an awful shouting outside, and the fire- 
engine dashed by, and the lady, forgetting about what 
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was in the sky, ran to the window and saw the new moon 
through glass. 

She nearly fainted, it was such a shock to her. Her 
husband tried to laugh her out of her terror, but it was 
no good; the idea of misfortune haunted her, and, sure 
enough, a fortnight afterwards she was out in the garden 
with her little boy, who had a bow and arrow, and was 
shooting, and she got in the way somehow, and one of the 
arrows hit her in the eye, and she was blind for nearly 
two months through it, and it was a marvel she ever 
recovered her sight. She declared that the eye that was 
hit was the very eye she saw the new moon through glass 
with, because at the time she looked out to see the fire- 
engine the other eye was shut through an eyelash having 
got into it. j 

Going under a ladder is another thing I never could 
bring myself to do. I recollect a young lady, who said it 
was all nonsense, and walked under one to show me how 
stupid it was to think anything of it. There was a man 
working at the edge of the roof, and standing to do it on 
nearly the top rung of the ladder. At the very minute 
that the young lady went under the ladder he dropped a 
slate, and it fell and hit her right across the foot. It was 
a mercy it didn’t cut her toes off. She screamed, and 
put out her hand and fell against the ladder, and nearly 
brought 1t down, man and all, and his language was 
awful up above, for he had to clutch hold of the gutter 
and hang on for his life. A nice scene it was, and I’m 
not likely to forget it, for it was nearly the death}of two 
people, and after that when any one said it was all non- 
sense about walking under a ladder I always told this 
story to show them that I knew better. 

But about Friday, I think everybody believes in that, 
and I know that once when I cut my nails on Friday, 
forgetting what day it was, and having the scissors in my 
hand and not thinking, I had a whole heap of misfortunes 
happen directly afterwards, one on top of the other. : 

I stepped on my dress coming upstairs with the tea- 
things the very next day, and sent the whole lot flying, 
smashing two cups, three saucers, and a bread-and-butter 
plate; and, there being company, it was the best service, 
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so I had to go to the West End, Copeland’s I think it 
was, and match them. You might have put all there was 
left out of my month’s wages into the plate at church 
without doing anybody much good. 

And the day after that Iwas in missus’s bedroom with 
a paraffin lamp in the evening, and put it down horrified 
for a minute by the side of the bed, seeing the old cat 
with five new kittens all comfortably curled up in missus’s 
twenty-five guinea mantle that she’d just taken off and 
put on the bed for me to hang up in the wardrobe. Going 
to lift the cat off it, if the contrary thing didn’t sit up and 
hiss and swear and spit, and then jump away and knock 
the lamp over, and the liquid paraffin ran all over the 
eider-down quilt and then fired the curtains. There was 
an awful blaze up, and I shrieked and ran and emptied 
the water-jugs over the bed and burnt my hands dread- 
fully. I have a mark on one of them that I shall carry 
to my grave. 

And as if that wasn’t enough, two days afterwards, 
which happened to be Bank Holiday, and I had leave to 
go out for the afternoon, I went upstairs to dress, and 
locked my bedroom door at the top of the house while I 
was changing my things, because of the page, who used 
to come up to his room on the same floor, and was always 
up to some mischief or other, being a regular young 
monkey—but there, I never met a page that wasn’t— 
and he was a boy that had fits, which was worse, for we 
were always finding him on the fire, or in the waterbutt, 
or senseless in the coal-cellar, or prostrate in the area. 
I’d sooner live with a mischievous page than one that has 
fits. Well, the key of my room went hard, for some 
reason; and after I was dressed and tried to open the 
door the key wouldn’t turn back, but must have broken 
in the lock. 

I rattled the door with all my might, and turned and 
twisted the key, but it was all no good. I was locked in 
hard and fast. I shouted, but nobody heard me, the family 
being out and the other servants downstairs at the bottom 
of the house, and I might have been murdered, they would 
never have heard a sound. 

I was all of a perspiration very soon, and could have 
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cried with rage and vexation, for somebody was waiting 
for me at the Marble Arch by appointment, and I was 
afraid he would go away. I need not tell you who that 
somebody was, because it was all broken off, and we never 
spoke again, he having waited for me an hour, and then 
gone off to take another girl out, and through that got 
engaged to her and married her; but I can’t call that alto- 
gether bad luck, because he deserted her in twelve months 
and committed bigamy, and when I last heard of him was 
in Holloway Gaol for a burglary, the poor girl that had 
him through my being locked in being a witness against 
him at the Old Bailey. This was my second love affair, 
and enough to make me have very little faith in the con- 
stancy of man; but perhaps both were lucky escapes and 
I ought to be very grateful. 

I spent my half-holiday locked in my bedroom, for it 
was half an hour before anybody heard me, and then I saw 
the page out in the garden romping with the lady’s-maid, 
and he heard me shouting from the window. 

They both came up and hammered at the door, and 
kicked it on the other side ; but it was no good, 1t wouldn’t 
give an inch; so James—that was the page—said he'd go 
for a locksmith. It was over an hour before he came back, 
and he shouted through the keyhole that there wasn’t a 
shop open, everybody being holiday-making ; but the young 
wretch had been having a smoke out of doors, I know, for 
the smell of tobacco that came through the keyhole was 
enough to knock you backwards. He got a chisel and 
tried to force the door, but the chisel broke off short; and 
then he said he’d go for the fire-escape, and I must get out 
of the window. ButI said I’d sooner die first—for I was 
in the attics, and it made you giddy to look down, it was 
so high; besides, how would they get a fire-escape over 
all the neighbours’ walls into our back garden ? 

I could have cried with rage, and I was terrified as well, 
for I began to fecl faint, and I couldn’t help thinking if I 
was taken ill nobody could get to me. That horrid young 
demon of a page he said that I’d better go to bed and get 
my beauty sleep, because it was certain I couldn't be let 
out till next day, when the locksmiths came back to work ; 
and I really did have to stop a prisoner till seven o'clock, 
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when the master came home. Then he and James gota 
couple of Indian clubs that the master used to do gymnastics 
after his bath of a morning with, and they both hurled 
them at the door with all their might, making it shiver 
and jump, and at last it gave way and flew back with a 
crash, and master after it, sprawling into my room flat on 
his stomach with the force of the blow he had given, and 
the Indian club flew out of his hands and went whizzing 
across the room, and caught the toilet-glass that stood 
on the table, sending it flying out of the window into 
the garden, where it fell shivered into a thousand frag- 
ments. 

And that young imp of mischief, the page, he forgot 
himself and screamed with laughter, and that made master, 
who was stout, so mad that he scrambled on to his feet off 
the floor, and caught master James a smack on the head 
that sent him downstairs laughing on the other side of 
his mouth. 

Of course after that I was too upset to go out; besides, 
what would have been the use? I knew that there was 
nobody at the Marble Arch, and so my day’s outing was 
spoiled. I never heard from the young man again or saw 
him till I read the case in the papers about the bigamy 
and the burglary. And this was all directly after my 
cutting my nails on a Friday; and of course not the least 
dreadful of all that happened was the looking-glass being 
broken, which always means terrible misfortune to the 
people of the house that it happens in. 

It was like one lot of misfortunes leading to another lot, 
for I never knew a looking-glass broken without bad luck 
coming. Nothing upsets a mistress so much in many 
houses as for a servant to break a looking-glass. ‘Oh, I 
would sooner anything had happened than that,” I’ve 
heard them say; and certainly facts are stubborn things, 
and seeing is believing. 

I knew a family which was as happy as possible for 
years, till one day the housemaid left the window open 
while it was blowing a gale, and somebody opening the 
door it blew the curtains out of the window, and the 
curtains caught the glass on the toilet-table and wrenched 
it out of its sockets, so that it fell down and broke, and 
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from that day everything went wrong in that once happy 
home. - 
_There was a burglary in the neighbourhood the very 
next night, and that so alarmed the family that, some time 
afterwards, hearing a noise in the night, the missus’s father 
came creeping down on tiptoe out of his bedroom with the 
poker to see who it was, and the missus’s husband—the 
master of the house—he had heard it as well, and he had 
taken a life-preserver and had come downstairs quietly, 
too. Not hearing anything about, he went back on tiptoe, 
not wishing to alarm the young ladies, who were very 
nervous. On the stairs in the dark he and missus’s father 
ran against each other, and each thought the other was 
the burglar, and laid about him at once. It was a fearful 
battle, the old gentleman and master hitting each other as 
hard as they could with the poker and the life-preserver, 
and shouting out “‘ Murder!” at the top of their voices. 

Of course, they recognized each other’s voices very soon, 
but not before they had injured each other dreadfully, and 
when the poor missus ran out with a candle she saw her 
father and her husband with the blood running down their 
faces, and that so terrified her that she dropped the candle, 
and it set fire to her nightdress. 

The father and the husband ran and rolled her on the 
floor, and threw mats on her, and put her out; but the 
young ladies had heard the shouts and the confusion, and 
they ran out too, and, seeing everybody bleeding and in 
flames, they rushed down and opened the front door, and 
stood on the steps, and yelled “ Police!” and caught fear- 
ful colds, only having their nightdresses on, and so the 
whole family were laid up for months, and not one of 
them ever really recovered. The old gentleman had a 
paralytic stroke soon after, and the husband, through the 
blows on the head, had a mania coming on him that he was 
going to have a bath, and would begin to undress, taking | 
off his coat and waistcoat sometimes at the dinner-table, 
and sometimes on the top of the omnibus going to the 
City. 

He was managing clerk to a firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and had to see old ladies about their invest- 
ments and their property, and at last the firm had to dis- 
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miss him, because he would suddenly leave off talking to 
an old lady, and begin to take off his coat and waistcoat, 
and say it was time for his bath. No one would believe 
it, but it is quite true, because he was afterwards put in 
a lunatic asylum, poor man, and is there now, if he isn’t 
dead. 

Of course, the solicitors couldn’t keep a managing clerk 
who did that sort of thing, because no old ladies would 
come to them; and how could you expect it under the cir- 
cumstances? The poor lady herself—his wife I mean— 
through the burns all over and shock to the system, fell 
into a bad state of health, and couldn’t get about or go out 
anywhere, and was a complete invalid; and the poor young 
ladies began to look so like consumption that, though they 
were both engaged, the marriages were broken off, and 
they were sent away to a warm climate, where one of them, 
I believe, soon afterwards died. And this was all through 
a looking-glass being broken. 

There are things, of course, that are good luck, just the 
same as there are things that are bad luck, and I believe 
in the one just as much as I do in the other. 

I’m not at all nervous, and I hope not extra silly; and 
I haven’t patience with the stupid girls who read Dream 
Books, or who have their fortunes told by shaking round 
the dregs in the teacups. I haven’t patience with that 
sort of thing, because, of course, it’s all nonsense, though 
I fancy people would be astonished if they knew how many 
girls are imposed upon, especially in country places, by 
those dreadful women who come to the door to sell things, 
and try to tell the poor silly servant girls their fortunes, 
and have their hands crossed with silver, and then put 
them up to take things belonging to the master and 
mistress. 

I knew a girl who went to have her fortune told by a 
wicked old woman in the country, and was told that her 
mistress would die within twelve months, and that her 
master would marry her, and she believed it, and used to 
smirk and smile at her master, and set her cap at him till 
he thought at last that she couldn’t be right in her head, 
and was sorry for her, and one day he called her into his 
study and asked her if she was quite well, and if she didn’t 
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think she’d better take a holiday and go home to her 
friends for a little while. The missus being ill in bed at 
the time, if the silly idiot—that ever I should call her so— 
didn’t put her arms round her master’s neck, and say, as 
bold as brass, ‘‘Oh! my darling, please don’t send me 
away; I can wait patiently.” 

The master he jumped up as red as a turkey-cock, and 
as soon as he could get a word ont, he said, “ You 
audacious baggage, are you mad?” and rang the bell for 
the footman to take her away and put her in a fly and 
send her home. She told the footman, and it all came 
out; and it seems the wicked fortune-telling woman 
had told half a dozen girls the same thing, and they were 
all waiting for their missuses to die so that they could 
marry their masters. One girl was so impatient for her 
good fortune to come that she put some poison in the jam- 
roll one day that the lady was dining alone, and might 
have killed her and been hanged, only the master came 
home unexpectedly just as the jam roll was put on the table, 
and said it looked so nice that he’d have some of it, and 
the wicked girl, terrified, rushed into the room and yelled 
out to him not to touch it, being afraid he’d die, and then, 
of course, he wouldn’t be able to marry her. 

She was charged before the magistrate, and then she 
blamed it on to the fortune-teller, and it was found out 
that servants had been stealing jewellery and plate and no 
end of things to give to this wicked creature for spells 
and love charms to keep their masters true to them and 
in love with them so that they could be missuses when 
their present missuses died. 

It’s hard to believe such things of one’s fellow-creatures, 
but they are proved to be true over and over again. I onco 
had my own fortune told myself for a bit of fun, and the 
old wretch told me that my young master would be my 
husband, but was in danger of being carried off by a dark 
young lady, but that I could have a love philter to put in 
his tea for one pound, which would keep him true to me 
and make him hate the dark girl. 

I said, “‘ No, thank you, not for Mary Jane;”’ and the old 
cat said I was a fool to lose my good fortune for the sake 
of a pound, when she was wiiling to take it at a shilling a 
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week, But Isaid, “I may be a fool; but I wouldn’t have 
the young master if he was made of solid gold, for I know 
too much about him”—and so I did, the young scamp. 
Why, he was carrying on with half a dozen girls at the 
same time then, and spent half the day admiring himself 
in the looking-glass, and trying on different neckties, and 
twisting his bit of moustache out to make it look a lot. 
Much good he’d be to any girl! 

But some girls I know they think it’s a grand thing to 
have the master take notice of them, and to be paid com- 
pliments by the young master, but I don’t. That sort of 
thing doesn’t come to any good generally, except it’s with 
a widower, and I must say I have known servants make 
some very good matches with old gentlemen who were 
widowers, but it has generally been the cook who has 
carried off the prize, because the old gentleman’s weak 
point has been a good dinner, and the cook has known 
how to get on his weak side. 

But it is very foolish of the old gentlemen, because the 
cook, after she becomes the missus, isn’t likely to stand 
before a roasting fire and scorch her eyes out in the 
kitchen—not likely, when there’s a nice, big easy chair 
in the dining-room. So, after all, it’s a mystery why 
old gentlemen marry their cooks; but certainly some of 
them do. 

But fortune-telling wasn’t what I was going to write 
about when I was led away by mentioning the hussies 
who set their caps at their masters. What I was going to 
say was about things being omens of good luck as well 
as of bad, and I meant to give some instances that I have 
known while in service. 

About picking up coal in the street is one. Inever pass 
a piece of coal that I see lying on the pavement but I pick 
it up and put itin my pocket, because that is always lucky. 
I knew an old lady who did it for years, and must have 
brought home nearly a ton that way in the course of a long 
life, and it was after bringing home a piece of coal one 
day that she found a letter on the table from a gentleman 
in the City, asking her to call on him at his office; and his 
name was Cole. 

She went, and had to sign an agreement to give hima 
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quarter of anything he got for her, and when she’d signed 
it he told her he would get her £10,000; and sure enough 
he did, for it seems a brother of her father had died abroad 
leaving a fortune, and it was hers by right, but she never 
knew anything about it, the brother of her father having 
gone to Australia when quite young and had never been 
heard of agatn. And the lump of coal that she brought 
home the day she got the letter she put under a glass case 
in the drawing-room, and it certainly deserved it, for it 
brought her £7500, and so it was a ‘‘ Black Diamond,” if 
ever there was one. 

Putting on your stockings wrong side outwards is 
a thing you do now and then getting up in a hurry— 
especially on winter mornings when it isn’t light and you 
are only half awake and shivering with cold. 

But you should never change them, because it is reckoned 
very lucky indeed to put on anything wrong side outwards. 
Once that I did it that very day while going on an errand 
for my mistress I found a diamond locket lying in the road 
almost hidden in the mud. Something sparkling caught 
my eye, and I pushed the mud about with my umbrella— 
it being a wet day—and saw the locket, and I picked it up 
and took it home; and master had an advertisement put in 
the Times for me, and a lady claimed it and gave me five 
pounds reward—which was not had, seeing how mean 
some people are. I knew a girl out of place once who 
found a pocket-book with bank-notes for five hundred 
pounds in it, and she took it to the address on a letter in 
the pocket-book, and the gentleman said, ‘‘ Thank you,” 
and offered her her ’bus fare home. The mean fellow! 
I hope next time he loses anything it will go down the 
sewer grating. 

Writing about finding things reminds me of a curious 
thing that happened in a family I lived with once. The 
lady, while out for a walk, lost a little gold bracelet she 
was very fond of, not so much for its value, but because it 
was the first bracelet her husband had ever given her, and 
she had had it twenty-five years. She lost it going over 
Primrose Hill. 

She was in a great taking, and got her husband to 
advertise five pounds reward in the papers, and had bills 
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printed and stuck about in all the shops in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Well, about three days afterwards, her eldest son, a 
young fellow of seventeen, rather fast he was, and always 
“jolly hard up,” as he called it, was going over the hill 
smoking his pipe, when he saw something glittering in 
the grass, and picked it up, and it was his mother’s lost 
bracelet. | 

He said to himself, ‘If I take this to the mater ”— 
that was what he called his ma—‘‘ she won’t give me the 
fiver, and I don’t think I could expect it, but I’m jolly 
hard up, and the money would come in very useful. What 
can Ido?” 

The artful young beggar, he went to the housemaid—(I 
think he used to flirt with her a little, for she was a nice- 
looking girl and a bit flighty, but no harm)—and made 
her promise to help him, and she took the bracelet and 
gave it to her brother, a young fellow out of work, who 
brought it to the house and got the five pounds. 

The agreement was that he was to keep one for his 
trouble, and give the young master the other four; but 
instead of that he put the lot in his pocket, and walked off 
with them, and the young gentleman never got a penny. 
Of course he couldn’t make a fuss, because then it would 
all have come out. 

The housemaid told me all about it, laughing at it as a 
good joke. She said her young master laughed at it too 
after he’d got over the disappointment, and said they’d 
been a bit too clever for him. But I don’t think, if my 
brother had done that sort of thing, I should boast about 
it, though, of course, it was just as much a sharp trick 
that the young gentleman had tried to play on his 
own ma. 

I tell this story because writing about things being lost 
brought it to my mind. But of course it has nothing to 
do with things being put on wrong side outwards, which 
was what I was writing about when I wandered from the 
subject. 

Ladies are just the same as servants about putting on 
things wrong side outwards. I knew a lady who put on 
an article of dress wrong side outwards, and was going 
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to change it, but thought to herself, “Oh no! they say 
it’s lucky. I'll just see;’’ and she went about wrong 
side outwards all day, and in the afternoon, about four 
o’clock, a fat old gentleman, dressed all in black, with 
spectacles, knocked at the door, and asked to see Mr. 
Jarvis, who was the lady’s husband. The servant said 
Mr. Jarvis was not at home, so the fat old gentleman 
said he would see Mrs. Jarvis, and was shown into the 
drawing-room. 

He wouldn’t tell Mrs. Jarvis what he wanted, and he 
looked so odd and spoke in such broken English that she 
was afraid of him and had an idea that he was a burglar 
taking notes of the inside of the house. So she got rid of 
him, saying her husband wouldn’t be home for some time. 
Then he said he’d call later on, for he must see him, and 
as he was at the door he said, “It is all right. It is a 
piece of good fortune.” 

That made the lady remember what she’d got on wrong 
side outwards, and she wondered whatever the good for- 
tune could be, and when her husband came home she told 
him all about it, and they kept wondering and trying to 
guess, and thinking of everything, till at nine o’clock the 
fat old foreign gentleman in spectacles called again, and 
brought another man with him. They were shown into 
the drawing-room, and Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis went to them, 
and Mr. Jarvis asked them what they wanted to see him 
about. 

They asked him a lot of questions about who he was, 
and was he sure he was Mr. Jarvis, and all that sort of 
thing; and then the fat foreign old gentleman got up, 
and took Mrs. Jarvis’s hand, and said, “ Ah, madam, you 
have brought your husband good luck.” 

She blushed at that, not being able to help it, for it 
seemed to her as if the queer old gentleman must know 
what she’d got on wrong side outwards. But of course 
that couldn’t be. 

Then the other man drew a big beg from his pocket, 
and counted out on the drawing-room table eleven hundred 
golden sovereigns. 

“There, ma’am,” he cried, “that is your husband’s. 
He has won a prize of thirteen hundred pounds in the 
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State Lottery ”—(I forget the name, but I know it was 
some place in Germany)—“ and there it is.” 

Their eyes were so dazzled by the heap of gold that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jarvis couldn’t speak for a moment. Mr. Jarvis 
remembered taking a ticket for a sovereign months ago, 
but had forgotten all about it. 

But presently Mrs. Jarvis said, “Thirteen hundred, 
you said; but there’s only eleven hundred pounds on the 
table!” | 

“Qh!” said the foreign gentleman, “the two hundred 
we deduct for the benefit of the widow and the orphans 
of the Director of State Lotteries, who has just died. All 
prizes are subject to a deduction for him.” 

The lady and her husband were so taken aback by all 
the gold, that they didn’t stop to think how strange it was 
that £200 should be kept back, so they gave a receipt for 
the money and opened a bottle of champagne and shook 
hands with the men and said, “ Good night,” and took 
the money upstairs and put it in a handkerchief and slept 
with it under their pillow all night. 

But they found out afterwards that the story about the 
widow and orphans was all nonsense, and that the two 
agents had probably stuck to the £200 themselves. 

That, however, does not make it any the less wonderful 
how the lady putting on part of her attire anside out had 
brought good luck. It was worth while having everything 
on inside out for eleven hundred pounds. Lots of people 
would go down Regent Street with their bonnets and 
boots inside out for half that money, and their umbrellas 
. too. 

There are lots of other things I haven’t mentioned that 
often bring good luck, and many that bring bad luck— 
not, of course, always, because nothing goes always the 
same way in this world, but generally speaking, or at 
least in many instances that can be proved. If there 
was nothing in these omens they wouldn’t be handed down 
from generation to generation, and believed in as they are. 

Look at the bad luck of a Friday, for instance. Why, 
it has always been an unlucky day. It has been proved 
by history, and sailors know it, and won't sail ona Friday, 
and it requires a very courageous person to cut his nails 
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on a Friday. I don’t believe the Queen or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury dare do it. 

And I know that beginning anything on a Friday is 
always bad—at least, nearly always—and, as I have said, 
I have a horror of it. I only went to Miss Janet and Miss 
Mary on a Friday at their earnest request because they 
were expecting company on Friday evening, and it would 
have put them out for me not to have been with them. 

But certainly, when you know all that happened there, 
not through me or through them, but through that 
Jemima, I think you'll agree with me that Friday wasn’t 
a fortunate day for the beginning of my engagement with 
them. | 

To make you understand all about it I must tell you 
a little of what had been going on before I came in. 

They—— 

te ® * & 
Missus ! 
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Wuen [ arrived at my new place with the Miss Coopers 
on a Friday morning, as I mentioned in my last Memoir, 
I found the dear old souls expecting me, and if I had 
been a friend I could not have been received more kindly. 
It really seemed that they couldn’t do enough to make 
mine comfortable and to make me feel at home. 

They were evidently very anxious that I should like 
the place, for I found afterwards that Miss Janet, the 
one who engaged me, had taken a fancy to me. She had 
told her sister, Miss Mary, that she liked my face, and 
that she was sure that I should suit them, and at last 
they would have a little peace of their lives now they had 
a steady, well-trained servant who knew her work, and 
could be trusted, and a respectable middle-aged woman, 
highly recommended, to look after the housekeeping and 
to manage the house when they were away. 

It was while they were away that such dreadfcl things 
had happened through the last girl, that they were really 
at one time afraid they should have to give up the house. 

They had gone into the country for a month to visit 
some friends, and had left a charwoman to take care of 
the house, and the girl who had been with them house- 
maid for about a month. A nice game those two played. 
The charwoman used to be always out, and the housemaid 
had people in to tea and supper, and young fellows to 
smoke their pipes in the kitchen, and would stand at the 
door of an evening and giggle and carry on and talk to 
fellows at the gate, till the neighbours were quite scanda- 
lized. When the dear old souls came back the neighbours 
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told them that they ought to be indicted for a nuisance 
for allowing such goings-on as had been in their house. 

You can imagine the horror of the old dears; they 
nearly fell through the floor, they were so shocked, and 
of course they bundled the charwoman off directly; and 
the housemaid they gave a month’s money to, and sent 
for her mother to come and talk to her seriously and take 
her home. 

They had to set to and tidy up the house themselves, 
having a servant of their brother’s, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, in to help them, and it was then they looked for 
some one to suit them, and first of all got Jemima Giblet, 
and then came to the Servants’ Home and engaged me. 

Directly I went down into the kitchen I looked Jemima 
up and down, which is a habit of mine with people to see 
if I like them, and though she looked very nice and quiet 
and respectable, there was something about her that I 
couldn’t make out at all, and that I didn’t like. Icouldn’t 
say what it was at first, but after a time I knew. It 
was the look in her eyes. It was a queer look, one that 
I bad never noticed in any one’s eyes before ; but if you 
had asked me what sort of a look it was I couldn’t have 
told you. 

Still, we got on very well at first. Jemima did her 
work, and ordered the things of the tradespeople all right, 
and we did the housework between us, and she cooked 
very nicely, and there was nothing to find fault with, so 
Miss Janet and Miss Mary were delighted. And they 
said it was quite a load off their minds. 

They were so satisfied that, after a month, having an 
invitation to go to some friends at HKastbourne for a week, 
they said they shquld go, as they were quite satisfied to 
leave the house to Jemima and myself during their absence. 

I don’t know why the feeling came over me—you can’t 
account for these things—but I had a presentiment that 
something would happen while they were away. I didn’t 
feel comfortable at being left with Jemima, but I didn’t 
like to say anything to Miss Janet and Miss Mary because 
they seemed so glad to go away without fidgetting about 
anything; bat when the cab was driving away to the 
station with their boxes outside, and they put their heads 
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out and nodded to me as I stood on the steps and watched 
them off, I declare I felt so miserable that I shut the door 
and went up to my own room and had a good cry. 

Then I said to myself that I was a big goose, and that 
I ought to be ashamed of myself, for what had I got to 
cry about ? I had a good place, where I was well treated, 
and every confidence placed in me, and I had never had 
a wry word with Jemima, and during the whole month she 
had never done anything that there was the slightest fault 
to find with. The only thing that I could really say against 
her was that sometimes she was gloomy, and would sit in 
the kitchen, looking in the fire, and not say a word; but 
I didn’t mind that so much, because, when I hadn’t any 
needlework to do, I always had my book and my writing, 
and often had a quiet hour at my Memoirs without being 
disturbed, and that was a thing that hadn’t happened to 
me often; in fact, my great trouble in most of my places 
was that I never had any time to write quietly without 
being interrupted. 

So I dried my eyes, and bathed them with a little cold 
water, so that Jemima shouldn’t see I had been crying, 
and then I went about my work, covering up some of the 
furniture in the drawing-room, and finishing the bedrooms, 
and then I went downstairs to the kitchen. 

Jemima was getting our dinner ready, and she didn’t 
say a word. So I didn’t say anything to her; for when 
she had what I used to call her “ quiet fits” on her, sho 
didn’t answer if you did speak, so it was no use doing it. 

We had dinner and exchanged a word or two about when 
we would turn out the different rooms; because while the 
old ladies were away we had arranged to do the house 
thoroughly, it being a good opportunity. 

But at dinner Jemima said to me after we had both had 
our half-pint as usual, “‘ Will you have some more beer P ” 

I looked at her and said, ‘‘No, thank you. I’ve had 
my half-pint.” 

“Qh!” said she, “you needn’t if you don’t like. I’m 
going to;” and she went and drew another jugful. That 
was wrong, because it was more than we were allowed; 
but, of course, I didn’t say anything to her, not wanting 
to have words. 
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As soon as J had done my dinner I went upstairs and 
got on with my work, and didn’t come down again till it 
was tea-time. There was no tea ready, for Mrs. Jemima 
Giblet sat in front of the fire fast asleep, with a face as 
red as a turkey-cock. 

“Jemima!” I said gently, “aren’t you going to get 
tea?” 

She didn’t answer, so I just touched her on the arm, 
and with that she sprang up and shrieked just as if I’d 
hurt her. 

She turned on me like a fury, and there was a glare in 
her eye that made my knees knock together. 

But when she saw it was me she quieted down in a 
minute. 

“How you frightened me!” she said. ‘Don’t do that 
again. I can’t abide being touched by anybody.” 

I said I was very sorry, but I thought she’d forgotten it 
was tea-time. She said she had, and bustled about and 
got the tea. Afterwards we sat quietly all the evening 
doing needlework till it was time to go to bed. Then we 
went round the house and fastened up, and saw that all 
was safe, and hung up some old hats in the hall which the 
old ladies’ brother had sent them before they left. 

That’s a thing that’s often done in houses where there 
are no men, to hang up old hats and coats in the hall, to 
make it look as if there were lots of gentlemen about. 
It’s supposed to frighten the burglars, but whether it does 
or not 1 can’t say. But the old ladies had told us to be 
sure and hang them up, and if we heard a noise in the 
night we were to shout out as loud as we could, ‘ Mr. 
John, Mr. Richard, Mr. William, Mr. George—will you 
please go down and see what that noise is ?” 

The old ladies had given us such a lot of instructions 
about guarding against burglars, and not opening the door 
except with the chain up, after dark, and all that sort of 
thing, that really as I went upstairs to the top of the 
house, past the empty rooms, I did feel a little timid, 
and if so much as a mouse had stirred I should have 
screamed. 

I got up before Jemima, and, just as a matter of pre- 
caution, I thought I’d look under the beds. I don’t know 
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whether any one else ever has the idea, but when I’m in a 
house while the family are away, or sleeping in a room a 
long way from anybody, I always have a creepy feeling 
come over me, and begin to think about somebody being 
under the bed. And if I don’t look I’m haunted by the 
idea that when I’ve blown out the light, and am just getting 
into bed, a cold hand will seize me by the leg. 

_ I know it’s very foolish, because if there was anybody 
under the bed he would be there to escape observation, 
and the last thing he would do would be to seize you by 
the leg. 

I turned the bed-clothes up, so as not to set light to 
them, and went down on my knees, and held the candle 
so that I could see under the bed. There was nothing 
there ! 

Then I went to Jemima’s bed, she stopping behind and 
not having come up yet, and I looked under that. There 
was something there ! 

It wasn’t a man. It wasn’t a ghost. It wasn’t anything 
to be afraid of—and yet it gave me anawful turn. It was 
siz bottles of brandy ! 

Where she’d got them from, or when she'd put them 
there, I didn’t know; but there they were, and they made 
me go hot and cold all over, for I knew what it meant. I 
was left alone in the house with a drinker. 

I may just as well say at once that I am not a girl of 
what they call great moral courage. I was afraid of 
Jemima. I had had a queer feeling about her ever since 
I’d been in the place; but now that I was alone with her, 
that queer feeling became one of real terror. I was sure 
there was something not quite right about her, and I 
remembered the glare in her eye as she jumped up when 
I touched her. 

I felt that I daren’t say anything to her about the 
brandy, and yet I didn’t like the idea of letting her drink 
it; for, of course, that was what she was going to do. I 
wondered what it would do to her: if she would get silly, 
and go to sleep, or if she’d go on drinking till she was 
violent, and then perhaps try to quarrel with me. 

I went all of a cold perspiration as I remembered that I 
was shut up all alone in the house with her, and that I 
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should be in the same room all night with her and those 
bottles of brandy, in the dark, without a soul to help me, 
whatever happened. 

While I was wondering what I should do, Jemima came 
upstairs, and said she’d been to have another look at the 
back door to make sure it was all right, and then she began 
to undress, and presently she got into bed. 

I put out the light, knelt down, and said my prayers, 
and then I got into my bed; but I knew it was no good 
tryirg to go to sleep. I was on the listen, every nerve 
strained, trying to hear if she reached down and got a 
bottle of brandy from under the bed. 

After lying awake about an hour, though it really seemed 
like a week, I heard her begin to snore, and that made me 
a little calmer in my mind, and presently I turned on to 
my side and went off into a beautiful sound sleep. 

I don’t know what time it was when I woke, but the 
moon was up and shining in at the window, and I could 
see Jemima sitting bolt upright in bed with a brandy 
bottle in her hand, drinking out of it by the neck. 

I started up, forgetting that she could see me, and she 
heard me and looked round in a minute. 

“Are you awake, Mary Jane?” she said, in a strange, 
hollow sort of voice that made my flesh creep. 

It was no good saying that I was fast asleep when I was 
sitting up in the bed with my eyes wide open; so I said 
“Yes,” I was awake, and I asked her if she was ill. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am; I’m go ill I’m taking a little 
brandy. I’ve got something on my mind, and I can’t 
sleep for it. It’s an awful secret, girl,” she cried,—‘ an 
awful secret.” 

I didn’t know what to say, so I said nothing; but you 
might have wrung me ont, I was in such a perspiration. 

‘Mary Jane,’’ she cried, when I didn’t answer, ‘‘do you 
see anything standing over there in that corner—some- 
thing with long, skinny arms? ”’ 

“Oh, Jemima, don’t, don’t!” I shrieked, for it was 
awful there alone in the night with that strange woman 
to be asked to look at something in white with long skinny 
arms. 

“ It’s coming after me,” she said, getting excited. “It’s 
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coming after me. It wants me for my sins, but it shan’t 
have me, for [ll kill it first. Ah! stand back!” she 
yelled, “I’m not afraid of you! There! take that! ” 

She threw the bottle she had in her hand at the moon- 
light that was on the wall, and the bottle broke in the 
stillness of the night with an awful crash. 

“Oh, Jemima, dear Jemima, pray be calm,” I said, the 
tears pouring down my cheeks with terror. ‘‘ Do lie down 
and try to go to sleep, there’s a dear.” 

“No,” she said, ‘I won’t go to sleep. If I did it would 
murder me. It’s those old hags have put it on to me; but 
I'll make them pay for it.” 

She meant Miss Janet and Miss Mary—I knew that— 
so I said, “ Oh, don’t think that, Jemima. There’s nothing 
there, and I’m sure the missuses wouldn’t hurt a hair of 
your head.” 

“Qh, wouldn’t they ?’’ she answered, with a mocking 
sort of a laugh. ‘‘Oh, wouldn’t they? They hate me. 
They’d stick at nothing to have me put out of the way, 
because they’re afraid of what I know. Do you know 
what I know? ” | 

‘‘N-o-o!” I answered, trembling till the bed shook 
again. 

“Well, then, you ought to, so that you may be on your 
guard. They got me up from the country, and had me 
here to drive me mad by setting those things at me.” 

She pointed to the corner, where she said she could see 
that dreadful thing ! 

Then she began a long story without head or tail, and I 
had to listen to it, for I daren’t say I wouldn’t, and she 
swore that Miss Janet and Miss Mary had murdered a 
child years ago and hidden its body in the garden, and she 
knew all about it, and that was why they were persecuting 
her. 

Of course I knew it was the brandy making her talk 
like that, but I wondered how it could have done it in so 
short a time, for I knew from what I’d heard said when I 
was living with Miss Dora’s mamma that people have to 
drink for a very long time before they begin to sce things 
and imagine murders have been committed. 

She went on enough to curdle the blood of a hangman 
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for about half an hour, a long, rambling tale, but full of 
the most awful charges against those poor harmless old 
- dears who were fast asleep at Eastbourne, little dreaming 
what was going on in their house, or what I was having 
to put up with. I let her talk; but at last it got so 
dreadful, and she worked herself up to such a pitch, that 
I pulled the clothes up over my head and lay and trembled, 
expecting every minute she’d jump ont of bed and do me 
or herself an injury. 

She tired herself out at last, and began only to mumble, 
and then she lay down and groaned, and gradually went 
off to sleep. 

But I never closed my eyes one single minute for the 
rest of the night. I heard the clock in the hall strike 
every hour, and thought that the night would never come 
toanend. The moment the first streak of daylight came 
into the room I got up and dressed and went downstairs, 
and I could have cried for joy to see the blessed daylight 
again and to be about, and to know that there would soon 
be people about outside. 

When the man came with the milk I went and took it 
in instead of letting him put the can over the railings as 
he generally did. 

It seemed to give me courage to see a human face, and 
I stood a minute and gossiped with him—a thing I’d never 
done before. 

Then I lit the kitchen fire, and bustled about and made 
myself a cup of tea. Oh, what a blessing a cup of tea is 
the first thing in the morning if you’re ill or in trouble, or 
anything’sthe matter! A cup of tea then seems to comfort 
you more than anything. 

I got breakfast ready, but Jemima didn’t come down, so 
I had mine alone, and sat and wondered whatever I should 
do if she got worse. I didn’t go up to her, for I felt as if 
I could never go into the room where she was again. 

When I had done my breakfast I went about what 
housework there was to do, but I couldn’t do much for 
thinking of how I had better act. The old ladies had left 
their address with Jemima, but I dare not ask her for it, 
because she might think that I was going to write about 
her. Then I thought perhaps I had better go to the old 
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ladies’ brother, who lived about a mile away, but I thought 
perhaps it would be better to see how we got on through 
the day. And, besides, I didn’t think it would be right to 
leave Jemima in the honse all alone. 

About eleven o’clock she came downstairs, looking very 
queer in the face, but perfectly calm, and talked quite 
quietly, asking me what I would like for dinner. She 
seemed quite changed and quiet, so I felt easier in my 
mind, and thought I would say something hot for dinner, 
so that I could go out and get it, and send a telegram to 
Miss Coopers’ brother asking him to call in that evening 
as if he had come accidentally. I thought that would be 
the best way of doing it. 

So I said, “‘ Oh, I should like a mutton chop as well as 
anything. Shall I go and get a couple?” 

‘No, you stop here,” she said ;.‘‘ I’ll go to the butcher’s. 
I’m not very well, and the air will do me good.” 

She put on her bonnet, and took her basket and the key 
of the front door and went out, saying she should soon be 
back again. 

Of course I was done, for I couldn’t leave the house 
empty. I really was in a fix as to what todo. I thought 
I would go the front door and perhaps see some one who 
would take a telegram for me to the office. 

There were some forms upstairs in Miss Janet’s escri- 
toire, where she always kept them in case she wanted one, 
so I went up and just wrote, ‘Please come here this 
evening. Important.—Mary Jane.”’ The Miss Coopers’ 
brother knew me, having been to the house several times 
since I had been with them, and they had always praised 
me to him. I knew his address through posting letters to 
him from Miss Janet and Miss Mary. 

When I had written out the telegram I went downstairs, 
and stood at the gate to see who came by. I saw several 
gentlemen pass, but of course I couldn’t stop them and 
say, ‘‘ Please will you go to the telegraph office for me?” 
and I didn’t like to stop the butcher boy, because he was 
so impudent; so, presently, when I saw a little boy coming 
along, a boy of about ten, with a bandbox on his arm—I 
suppose he was from some milliner’s, and had a bonnet for 
somebody—I called him, and said, “ Boy, will you take 
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this telegram for me to the telegraph office? Here isa 
shilling to pay for it, and here is twopence for yourself.” 

He took the telegram and the money, and said he would 
be sure and send it off directly he had delivered his bonnet. 
That was off my mind. So I shut the gate and went 
indoors, and felt very much easier, though I didn’t know 
what Mr. Cooper would be able to do when he came, unless 
it was to send somebody else in to be in the house with me, 
and that was what I hoped that he would do. 

Then, when I sat down to think, I was sorry I had sent 
off to him and made a fuss, because it would get Jemima 
into trouble; and if he didn’t send her away there and 
then she would lead mea pretty dance. But still it wasn’t 
right for a girl to be left alone with a woman with six 
bottles of brandy under her bed, who saw things in white 
with long, skinny arms. 

However, it was done, and there was an end of it. 

Jemima came in in about half an hour, looking all the 
better for the air. While she was cooking the dinner I 
went upstairs to the bedroom, and had a look at the 
brandy. ‘The five bottles were there all right. I had a 
good look at the labels, and I recognized them as ont of 
the wine-cellar. They were some that the old ladies’ 
brother had sent them, being very good and very old—the 
brandy, not the brother, I mean—in case of sickness. A 
drop of good brandy in the house has saved many a life, 
I believe; and if it were kept and only used as a medicine 
it would do nobody any harm. What a pityit is that even 
the most useful things are misused so as to be curses, when 
really they are meant to be blessings ! 

When I saw where the brandy came from I was horrified, 
because I knew it must have been stolen. So I went down- 
stairs and looked at the wine-cellar, which was always 
kept locked, and the old ladies had the key. I saw ina 
minute that the door had been forced with some heavy 
instrument. That made me glad I had telegraphed, 
because Mr. Cooper couldn’t say I was silly when I 
showed him that. 

The day went over all right. Nothing particular, 
except that Jemima slept heavy again in the afternoon, 
and then came the evening. When it began to get dark I 
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got anxious, expecting to hear Mr. Cooper’s knock every 
minute. | 

To my horror, about seven o clock Jemima went upstairs 
and came down again with one of the bottles of brandy, 
and sat herself down, and began to pour out a glassful © 
before me. 

She offered me some, but I said, “No, thank you; I 
never touch it.” 

She said I was a fool, as it was the only thing that made 
you happy when you were miserable. I said L thought it 
was a thing that made you miserable when you might be 
happy; but 1t was no good talking to her or trying to stop 
her; she never took the slightest notice, but only kept on 
taking a gulp of the brandy. 

I wished Mr. Cooper would come then to see with his 
own eyes what was going on, but the time went by, and 
it was ten o’clock, and he hadn’t come. Then I began to 
feel terribly worried. I couldn’t understand it at all, and 
I wished I had said more in the telegram. I fancied that 
he hadn’t thought it very important, and so had put off 
coming round until the morning. 

It was time to go to bed, and still no one had come. So 
there was nothing for it but to run away, and leave the 
house to that creature’s mercy, or else to spend another 
night alone with her. I went and had a look at her after 
i had closed up all safe, and she was in a heavy sleep by 
the fire. 

I thought if I turned out all the lights she couldn’t do 
much mischief, so I went and turned the gas off at the 
meter, and made up the fire, putting the big guard in front 
of it so that she shouldn’t come to any harm, and then 
crept upstairs, and got to the bedroom, and locked myself 
in. I said to myself, that I should be all right alone, and 
che couldn’t come in. I wasn’t going to have another 
night of things in white with long (skinny arms. No, 
thank you! 

I went to sleep, and when I woke it was broad daylight. 
I wondered how Jemima had goton. I hadn’t heard her 
come up or try the door, so I thought she would be still 
asleep in the kitchen. 

I went down quietly and looked. She wasn’t there. | 
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was wondering where she could be when I heard an awful 
noise in the dining-room. I rushed upstairs, and there 
was Jemima with a great knife jumping up on the chairs 
and stabbing the pictures in the room in the eye. They 
were portraits of people, relatives and ancestors, I think, 
of the old ladies, and I was horrified. It was so wicked of 
the wretch to do such a thing. 

She was stabbing all the people in the eye with the big 
carving knife with all her might, just as if they had been 
human beings. I yelled out at her. I couldn’t help it. 
If she had murdered me for it I should have done it. 

She turned round and looked at me, the knife in her 
hand, and said as quiet as you please, “‘ There, Mary Jane, 
they won’t spy on me any more; I’ve blinded them.” 

What could you say to a woman that talked like that ? 
Why, what I did—nothing! I knew she wasn’t right in 
her head, and I wasn’t strong enough to struggle with her 
and take the knife from her. So I went downstairs into 
the kitchen and got my bonnet and cloak that were on a 
hook on the door, being determined to go off at once and 
fetch a policeman. 

Whether she had sense enough to guess what I was 
going to do or notI can’t say; but I hadn’t got to the 
bottom of the stairs before she was after me and had 
caught me up. 

I turned round sharp, not liking the idea of that knife 
behind my back, and she must have read in my face that 
I wags frightened of her. I dare say I was as white as 
death. I know my teeth chattered. 

“What's the matter with you P”’ she said, catching hold 
of my wrist. ‘‘Do you think I want to serve you as I 
have the other spies ?”’ 

“No,” I said, summoning up all my courage. ‘“ Why 
should you hurt me? I’ve never hurt you!” 

“Yes, you have,” she said, and I saw she was beginning 
to work herself up. ‘“ You’respyingonme. You're going 
to tell the old ladies about the brandy when they come 
home. You're going out now to fetch somebody in. I 
know you are. You do, you (I can’t bring myself 
to write what she called me), and I'll kill you; I'll stab 
your eyes out, like I have the other spies.” 
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I shrieked at that. Icouldn’t help it. As I’m a living 
girl I gave myself up for lost. I saw the glistening knife 
in her hand, and I seemed to live my whole life over again, 
and to see all my sins before me in that flash of time. 

She let go my hand and gave a fearful laugh ; then she 
lifted the knife high up, right over her head, and made as 
though she would drive it right into me. 

We were standing in the passage downstairs, opposite a 
dark cellar, where the beer was kept. At that moment I 
saw that the cellar-door was open. I gave a spring back 
and dashed into the cellar, pulling the door to after me. 
There was something between me and that awful knife. 

I thought it would be a fight—that she would try to pull 
the door open and get at me; but she didn’t. 

As soon as I'd pulled the door to she jumped at it like a 
tigress—I could hear her from inside—and seized the key 
and turned it on me, locking me in. 

‘‘ Stop there, you spy! stop there, you cat!” she hissed 
at me through the door. “Stop there till you are a 
skeleton, and your flesh drops off you, and you crumble to 
dust. I'll let you out on the Judgment Day, and then if 
you speak against me I'll stab your eyes out.” 

It was enough to curdle anybody’s blood to be talked 
to like that. It did mine, and I’m sure I wonder that 
my hair didn’t turn white there and then. with horror, 
as I’ve read in books it does sometimes when the blood 
curdles. 

But it was a relief to feel that I wasn’t going to be 
butchered on the spot with that knife, and I fell down on 
my knees and sobbed quite hysterical-like and prayed to 
God to help me and to keep this woman from doing harm 
to me or herself. 

After she’d locked me in I heard her footsteps going up 
the stairs, and, terror-stricken as I was, I couldn’t help 
wondering what the fiend would be up to next. 

But still I couldn’t understand her extraordinary be- 
haviour, because it wasn’t like people do under only drink. 
At least I’d never heard that it was. 

As soon as I got my presence of mind again a little I 
began to wonder what I should do. Mr. Cooper would be 
coming in, I fancied, about half-past nine or ten before he 
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went to business. Then I remembered that, of course, 
when he knocked Jemima would let him in. Well, he’d 
see the state the place was in. But would he ask for 
me—would he come in and make a search for me, or 
would she be artful enough to pull herself together and 
say that I had gone out on an errand? That was what 
worried me. 

I almost held my breath in the dark cellar while I 
listened and listened for the knock that would be to me 
the sound of deliverance. At least, I hoped so. 

But the time went on, and no knock came. 

I couldn’t understand it. 

Then the thought flashed across my brain. Suppose he 
isn’t at home—suppose he hasn’t got the telegram ? 

.It was maddening. I began then to realize the awful 
position I was in. That woman was alone in the house, 
mad—there was no doubt of that now, and nobody to stop 
her doing what she liked. 

She might come and open the door, and murder me in 
her fury. She might set fire to the house, and roast me 
‘to death. A hundred ideas came into my mind, as they 
will when you are in a terrible position or frightened out 
of your wits, as I was. 

T began to wonder if, after all, I might have to stop in 
there till the Miss Coopers came home. Why, I should be 
starved to death. There was the beer-barrel with beer 
in it, but I’d never heard that you can live on beer and 
nothing else for a week. 

I got all of a cold perspiration when I began seriously 
to consider the extraordinary and awful position that [ 
was in. But presently I plucked up my courage. 

I made up my mind that Mr. Cooper was detained at 
home—that he would be sure to come later on—that when 
Jemima opened the door he would ask for me, because it 
was I who had telegraphed to him, and that then he would 
insist upon seeing me, and would jump at once to the idea 
that something was wrong. 

It was too absurd for a girl to be shut up in London i 
a cupboard fora week. ‘‘Such things don’t happen,” I 
said to myself, ‘except in books and at theatres. I won’t 
believe that anything awful 1s going to happen to me, 
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Jemima is drunk, and this is a drunken freak. She'll 
come and Jet me out in a minute, and ask me not to tell 
about her.”’ 

But although I consoled and calmed myself in this 
manner, there wasn’t a sign or sound of Jemima down 
below, and not the slightest echo of a knock at the door 
could I hear, though I strained my ear and almost left off 
breathing to listen in order that I might shout ont and 
make myself heard directly anybody came into the house. 

I must have been in the beer-cellar about three hours 
as near as I can guess, when 





* * * * * 

Bother the kitten! There’s the ink all over the table 

now, and this Memoir is smothered. I do hate kittens to 
play on the table when I’m at work ! 
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MEMOIR XIV. 
A REVELATION. 


In my last Memoir I left myself shut in the cellar at 
Miss Cooper’s, with that dreadful Jemima carrying on ina 
fearful way outside. I don’t know how long I was in that 
cellar, for when you are terrified, and in a state of suspense, 
you lose count of time, and minutes seem hours. 

I know I had been there some time when I heard an 
awful crash, and then all was as still asdeath. I held my 
breath and listened, but not the faintest sound of anything 
could I hear. I think the dead silence made me more 
terrified, if that was. possible, than I had been when the 
noise was going on. 

Do what I would, I couldn’t get rid of the idea that I was 
locked in beyond all human aid, and that is not a pleasant 
sort of feeling. A girl when she goes into domestic service 
in a respectable family doesn’t expect awful adventures 
like you read of in those stories that come out in weekly 
parts, with a picture on the front page, in which somebody 
is always killing somebody else, or being killed or blown up 
or drowned. And yet if you take the police cases in the 
newspapers and study them, you will find plenty of instances 
in which servant girls have been exposed to perils of one 
sort or another. 

Still, I didn’t expect, as I said, being a domestic servant 
in respectable service, especially with two maiden ladies, 
to be buried alive. I remembered a dreadful story I had 
read in a book about a young fellow who was served that 
way, being in a cellar with a cask of sherry, and when he 
had gone in to taste it, was locked up for ever by his friend, 
or perhaps I ought to say his enemy, and his skeleton was 
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found centuries afterwards when the house was pulled 
down. A nice thing, I thought, if I stop here shut in with 
a barrel of beer till my skeleton’s found. But of course 
that couldn’t be, because even if Mr. Cooper didn’t come 
the old ladies would be back in a week; but a week might 
make it a matter of indifference to me whether my skeleton 
was found or not. : 

You think a hundred things one after another when you 
are alone with some great danger threatening you, and I 
was just wondering whether I mightn’t perhaps burst the 
door open by picking up the beer barrel and dashing it 
against it, when I distinctly heard the sound of a knock at 
the front door. 

It went straight through me. It was justas if my heart 
had been the door that the knocker knocked on. Then 
there was a pause, and then a louder knock, and then a 
violent ring at the bell. I listened for a moment in dead 
silence, my breath almost standing still in an agony of 
expectation. 

Who was it ? 

Was it Mr. Cooper come at last P or was it some one who 
would ring, and, getting no answer, go away again, thinking 
that everybody was out? 

The bell rang again! Then I shonted at the top of my 
voice, hoping against hope that my cries might be heard 
by whoever it was on the front door step; but if I had 
thought a moment I should have known that was im- 
possible. 

Presently the bell rang again and again, longer and 
louder than before. I wondered what Jemima would do. 
Would she let the bell ring, or would she go and answer 
it? 

I couldn’t hear anything moving in the hall. She wasn’t 
going to the door certainly. I waited for the bell to ring 
again. I waited and waited, expecting every minute 
another peal, but no sound came. 

Whoever it was had gone away, and I was abandoned to 
my fate. 

Writing these Memoirs long afterwards, I can tell you all 
about it calmly and quietly, but I wish I was a great 
authoress, and had the power to make you understand what 
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I felt when that bell didn’t ring again, and the awful, chilly 
fecling that came over me as I began to really understand 
what a dreadful position I was in. 

I know that the perspiration stood on my forehead in 
great cold drops, and I know that when I tried to say my 
prayers aloud my teeth chattered together, and I felt sick 
with terror. 

I made up my mind it was all over with me then unless 
Jemima would let me out. I would rather face her, 
savage as she was, than be left there,:so I began to beat 
on the door with my fists with all my might, and to scream 
and shout. I found my hands getting sore,and my voice 
getting husky, so I took to shouting steadily and quietly . 
just as if I was singing a tune, and then it didn’t hurt 
meso much, Butit wasallnouse. I might just as well 
have saved my voice and my strength. The fiend either 
didn’t hear me, or, if she did, she wouldn’t take any 
notice. 

All of a sudden I heard something that made me stop 
shouting. 

It was some one speaking at the top of the kitchen stairs. 

I believe I heard the voice say, “ Hi, there! Is anybody 
at home ?”’ 

It was a man’s voice, but not Mr. Cooper's. 

I hammered at the door and yelled as loud as I could, so 
as to be heard, and presently I heard the same voice say, 
‘There is somebody down there, sir, at any rate.” 

Then I heard footsteps coming down the kitchen stairs, 
and I kept on shouting “ Help!” so that they might know 
where I was. 

Presently the footsteps came to the door where I was, 
and a voice that I recognized as Mr. Cooper’s said, ‘‘ Who’s 
in there P”’ 

“Tt’s me, sir!” I shouted; ‘“‘Mary Jane. I’ve been 
locked in by Jemima.”’ 

The key turned on the outside, the door opened, and the 
daylight streamed in. I gave a little cry, and then I don’t 
recollect any more till I came to and found myself in a 
chair in the kitchen, and a policeman and Mr. Cooper 
standing by me, and my face was all wet with water 
that they’d been dabbing on it to bring me to, 
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As soon as I had recovered myself, I told Mr. Cooper 
what had happened, and then he told me that he had not 
had my telegram at all, but had come round of his own 
accord just to see if everything was all right, thinking, 
after the experiences his sisters had had before, it would 
be just as well. Not making any one hear he became 
alarmed, and had fetched a policeman, who had gone 
into the next house for a pair of steps and got over the 
garden wall. They had found the door leading into the 
back garden open, and that is how they had managed it. 

No wonder I waited all the day for Mr. Cooper to come. 
That little wretch of a boy with the bandbox on his arm 
had kept the shilling and never sent the telegram; and 
after me giving him the twopence too! It1is really dreadful 
to think how very young people are when they begin to be 
wicked and dishonourable. 

T don’t believe you ever really can trnst boys. There’s 
nothing they won’t be up to. I know a girl who lived in 
a place where the page boy, who took the letters to the 
post, used to get the stamps off somehow, and re-gum 
them and sell them again, and tear up the letters. Of 
course, it was soon found out; but fancy anybody doing 
such a thing ! 

And the doctor who attended a family that I once lived 
with I heard telling the lady, who was ill in bed, of the 
awful trouble he had had with the boys who took his 
medicines out. One boy, when the family was out of town, 
went and ran up bills right and left, getting steaks and chops 
from the butcher day by day, and rolls from the baker, and 
butter and cheese from the cheesemonger, and having it all 
put down to the family just as if he had been sent to order 
it. He even went to the confectioner’s one day and had a 
plum-cake and ordered an ice-pudding, which he had tasted 
once when it was brought away from the table after a 
dinner-party. He watched at the gate for it to come, and 
took it in, and asked two other boys into the surgery, and 
they had a regular feast, and ate such a lot of it that one of 
the boys was taken ill with a pain in his stomach. And the 
young imp of a doctor’s boy said he would cure him, and 
went into the dispensary and was going to give him adose 
of something, when the housemaid, hearing the boy's 
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groans, fortunately came in, or there might have been an 
inquest. 

Talking about the young wretch who never took my 
telegram reminds me of this. The consequences might 
have been most serious. It might have been a case of life 
and death. And I dare say if I had met the little rascal 
afterwards, and had accused him of it, he would have 
stood me out that he had never seen me before, and that 
I had mistaken him for another boy. 

IT don’t mean to say that it’s only the boys that are bad. 
Girls are sometimes quite as mischievous. Indeed, when 
a girl does play tricks of this sort she gues further than 
any boy would dare to do, for she just stops at nothing— 
sometimes not even at murder. The things that little 
nurse-girls have been known to do are enough to make 
you wonder if they were really human beings, and if they 
had ever had anybody to tell them the difference between 
right and wrong. 

But I mustn’t begin telling stories about little nurse- 
girls and the things I have known them do, because that 
does not belong to this Memoir. 

I suppose when I have written a lot of books I shall be 
able to stick to one thing at a time better. I find it very 
difficult to dosoat present. When Iam writing a Memoir, 
mentioning one thing reminds me of another, and if I don’t 
say what I think of then, I forget it, or I don’t find a 
suitable place to bring it inagain. But I know, of course, 
that a real author never wanders from his subject, and I 
want to be as like a real author as possible, so that it 
shan’t be thrown in my face that I am only a servant, and 
have no business to go writing a book. 

As soon as I was better I went upstairs with Mr. Cooper 
and the policeman into the dining-room and showed them 
the pictures, all stabbed in the eye by Jemima. 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Cooper, ‘‘ what an infamous 
thing! Whatever will my poor sisters say ?” 

“Shall you charge her, sir? ”’ said the policeman. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Cooper; hesitating, ‘I really 
don’t know what to do. It’s not my house, you see, and 
my sisters are very peculiar. They would never rest in 
their beds if they thought they ,had sent a fellow- 
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creature to prison. I—TI think I'll telegraph to them 
to come home at once, and then they can do what they 
like.” 

“You'll have to do something, sir,” I said, ‘“‘ because I 
can’t stay here with Jemima in the condition she is, and 
there’s no knowing what mischief she’d do if she’s left by 
herself.” 

‘Where is she now ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know,” I said. ‘ Perhaps you’d better go and 
see; but if she’s got that knife be sure and don’t irritate 
her, sir.” 

“T think we'll all go together,” said Mr. Cooper, turning 
a little pale when I mentioned the knife. 

Mr. Cooper and me, and the policeman, we all went up- 
stairs on tiptoe, and peered into the rooms, and couldn't 
see anything of Jemima till we came to the best bedroom. 
When we looked into that there was my lady lying on her 
back outside the quilt with a bottle of brandy by her side, 
and fast asleep. 

‘* She’s all right for the present, sir,” said the policeman. 
‘Of course, if you’re not going to charge her I can’t do 
anything; but as long as I’m on the beat I'll keep an eye 
on the house, and then if this young woman wants me she 
can call out.” | 

“You'll have to lock her in, sir,” I said to Mr. Cooper, 
‘if I’m to stay here till the ladies come back. I’m too 
nervous and upset to go through any more adventures like 
I’ve had this morning.” 

Mr. Cooper agreed to that, so we pulled the door to 
quietly and turned the key outside. Mr. Cooper gave the 
policeman half a crown, and he went away, saying to me 
as I let him out, “ She’sa beauty, sheis!” And I thought 
so too. Then Mr. Cooper went to send off a telegram, and 
he said that his sisters could get home before evening if 
they were in when the telegram arrived, so as to catch the 
train. 

When I was left alone I went down into the kitchen. I 
couldn’t do any work, I was too upset, and I didn’t care to 
move about the house for fear Jemima should hear mo 
and wake up and begin kicking up a row to be let 
out. I wondered how much more mischief she’d done 
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besides stabbing the pictures in the eye, for really I had 
been too flurried to look, and now I thought it best to 
leave everything just as it was till the old’ ladies came 
home. 

Before he went off his beat the policeman called again 
and asked if everything was right, and I said “Yes,” 
and gave him a glass of beer. He said if he hadn’t been 
a married man and obliged to go home to his tea, he 
would have come and sat with me in the kitchen to 
keep me company. I said I wouldn’t keep him from his 
family, and he grinned, and went away. He only wanted 
asking and he’d have come fast enough. They don’t 
trouble much about being married, some of those police- 
men, when they can carry on a flirtation with a girl; no 
more do the tradespeople’s men who come to the door. 

I believe the married ones are the worst. I could tell 
you some nice stories about married men; but it wouldn’t 
be right to do so in this Memoir—if I get another 
opportunity I will. 

It was between six and seven, and I was putting away 
the tea-things, having sat over my tea a long time think- 
ing, when a cab drove up to the door and stopped. I knew 
who it was, so I ran upstairs and went down to the 
front gate. 

It was the two poor old dears, and they looked in such 
a state I really was sorry for them. They had had the 
telegram, and I knew they’d have a fit when they only 
saw the envelope, and imagine the most awful things 
possible. 

Well, except a death, it couldn’t have been much worse 
news that they did have, for I knew the damage to the 
family portraits would be an awful blow to them. 

But it seems they didn’t know all, as of course how 
could they in a telegram? Their brother had just said, 
““Come home—Jemima drunk.” 

When they got into the hall, they dropped into the 
chairs, and gasped out, at least Miss Mary did, “ Oh, 
Mary Jane !”’ 

And she couldn’t say any more, but began to cry; and 
the other sister, Miss Janet, who was all of a tremble, 
asked me to tell her all about it. 
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_ Poor dears, they must have started off in a hurry, for 
both their false fronts were on crooked, and their bonnets 
were stuck on the back of their heads, and they looked 
as if they’d been dragged through a hedge backwards. 
They looked ten years older than they did when I put 
them into the cab and saw them drive off. 

I told them all I could, and they kept groaning and 
wringing their hands, and said whatever should they do, 
it didn’t seem as if they were ever to have any peace 
with servants, And Mrs, Jemima had been so strongly 
recommended to them, too, by a friend in the country, 
as a thoroughly honest, sober, respectable, and hard- 
working woman. 

When [ had told them all I could about what had hap. 
pened, I said we had better go into the rooms and see 
what was safe and what wasn’t. They said that would 
be best, so I lit a candle, and went into room after room, 
they following me, with faces like ghosts, and doing 
nothing but groan at every fresh thing that we discovered 
that wretch had done. When they saw all their ancestors’ 
eyes cut out, they broke down altogether, and I had to 
wait while they sat down on the sofa with their arms 
round each other’s waists, and had a good cry. 

When they were a little better we went on upstairs, and 
discovered more mischief in the bedrooms, The hangings 
had been torn down from the bed in one room. In 
another, the water out of the jug had all been thrown up 
at the ceiling, and in the bath-room we found three toilet 
glasses put in the bath, and the hot water turned on till 
the bath was three-parts full. 

Some of the things Jemima had done were perfectly 
idiotic—there was no rhyme or reason in them, 

When we got to the room where I had locked her in, I 
said to the old ladies that Jemima was there, but if she 
was awake they had better be careful. 

' Miss Janet said, ‘‘ Oh, I’m sure she wouldn’t hurt us,” 
and opened the door. 

She just went in and came back staggering against her 
sister and me, who were standing behind. 

‘“‘ Help!” cried Miss Janet, and there she was struggling 
with the quilt that Jemima had thrown at her, and which 
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had fallen on her head. Before we could get it off, the 
bolster came after it, and then the pillows, and it was 
a regular bombardment, that wretch sitting up in bed 
grinning and jabbering, and going on and saying we were 
cats, and other lovely things which I won’t mention. 

“Qh, Jemima,” said Miss Mary, ‘‘how can you have 
been so wicked !—what’s the matter with you?” | 

“T don’t know,” said Jemima, still with that ghastly 
grin; “I think I’m ill.” 

She put her hand to her head, and said it was like a 
red-hot iron; and I didn’t wonder at it, seeing the brandy 
she’d put away. 

She was going to get out of bed, but Miss Janet said, 
“No, Jemima, don’t get up. If you'll lie still and be 
good, Mary Jane shall make you a nice cup of tea.” 

Fancy talking like that to a murderess! I really began 
to lose patience. 1 expected presently that they’d beg her 
pardon for having left her alone exposed to temptation. 

“You can have your tea yourself,” says Jemima; “it’s 
too strong forme. I’m going to get up and go to Buck- 
ingham Palace.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the old ladies. 

“Yes,” said Jemima; “that’s where I’m going. I’m 
going to let the Queen know what’s going on in this 
house. You’re a couple of wicked old faggots, but you 
don’t murder any more babies if J can help it.” 

The old ladies looked at each other in horror. They 
couldn’t believe their ears. 

“Don’t talk to her, miss,” I whispered to Miss Janet; 
“she isn’t in her right senses.” 

But they would talk to her in spite of me, and they 
were soon sorry that they ever started the conversation, 
for that wicked woman worked herself up and accused 
them of the most dreadful goings-on in her low, vulgar 
style, till at last they backed out of the room with their 
fingers in their ears. 

Jemima had got up during the conversation, and before’ 
I could pull the door to she had followed us out. She 
kept close to our heels all the way downstairs, and fol- 
lowed us into the dining-room, shrieking and raving at 
the top of her voice. 7 fee eo a ms 
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- While she was going on, I heard a knock at the door, 
and ran and answered it. It was Mr. Cooper, and I was 
very glad. | 

‘““Come quick, sir!” I said; ‘‘it isn’t right the ladies 
should be left alone with her. I’m sure she’s mad.” 

He came after me into the dining-room, and the moment 
Jemima saw him she said he was a dear old man, and 
caught hold of him and began dancing him round and 
round, like you see common people do sometimes when 
an organ plays. 

If I hadn’t been so horrified, I think I should have 

laughed, it looked so absurd. He couldn’t stop her for a 
minute, and there he was, being jigged round by that 
Jemima, who told him he was a “ knowing old cove,” and 
finished up by giving him an awful slap on his bald head. 
_ The old ladies were shocked at this outrage on their 
brother, and nearly had hysterics, and told me to go 
. for a policeman and have the “creature” taken off the 
premises. 
- I did that pretty sharp, you may be sure, for I knew it 
was what ought to have been done at first. As luck 
would have it, there was a policeman just outside. It 
seems he had been told by the other to keep his eye on 
the house, as there was a drunken servant in it. 

When he came in, the old ladies ran upstairs and locked 
themselves in their bedroom, and said I was to tell them 
when it was all over. 

So Jemima was left to Mr. Cooper and the policeman, 
and I was sent to get a cab. They had an awful time 
with her, but they got her out into the cab at last, but 
not before a crowd had got round the house, and, as the 
cab drove off, Jemima wedged in tight between the police- 
man and Mr. Cooper, she shouted out, so that everybody 
could hear her, the most wicked things against the poor 
old dears’ characters. 

It’s a mercy they didn’t hear what she said, or they 
would have fainted, and never come to again. 

Mr. Cooper came back in an hour, and said that they 
had had an awfal job, and that at the station Jemima had 
been seen by the police surgeon, who said she was some- 
thing more than drunk—that he believed she was mad; 
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and he had asked for her friends to be communicated with, 
as he wanted to know something about her. 

I needn't tell you all that was done, but Jemima was 
charged, and Mr. Cooper appeared, and then she was 
remanded, and her brother-in-law came from the country. 
And what do you think we learnt then? Why, that 
Jemima had been for two years in a lunatic asylum, and 
had only been discharged two months as cured when she 
was recommended to the Miss Coopers as a thoroughly 
reliable woman to take charge of a house and be house- 
keeper. 

All that is in this Memoir is as true as that I sit here 
writing it. It makes one’s blood boil to think that any- 
body knowing this could have been so wicked as to plant 
her on those two poor old ladies, 

Mr. Cooper wrote a most severe letter to the friend in 
the country about it, but the friend replied that he didn’t 
think he was doing any harm, He’d known Jemima’s 
family. He thought she was cured, and that it would be 
a charity to get her a good place, and he didn’t say any- 
thing about the asylum because if that were known, of 
course nobody would take her. 

It really is wicked the way in which people hide things 
that ought to be known. 

It is not only with people who have been in asylums, 
but I’ve known it with people who have been in prisons. 
Girls who have actually been convicted thieves will find 
people to get them situations without saying a word 
about the blot on their characters. 

It’s mistaken kindness, and it is most unfair to the 
masters and mistresses and to the other servants that 
these people go among. 

I don’t say that one fault ought to mar a life—I don’t 
say that a servant who has once been dishonest ought 
never to have a chance again; but I do say that for a 
lady or gentleman to recommend a servant who has been 
dishonest, or drunken, or who has been in an asylum, 
without stating the case to the employer, is very, very 
‘wrong indeed. Employers—some of them—don’t care so 
long as they get a servant off their own hands; and many 
ladies are afraid to speak the truth and to give a bad cha- 
racter. And so the calling I belong to suffers in conse- 
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ajuence, and the bad get on quite as well as the good, and 
sometimes better. 

The Miss Coopers didn’t get over Jemima and her 
madness for a long time. No more did I. It makes me 
shudder now when I think of what might have happened 
to me, shut up alone in the house with a madwoman in- 
furiated with drink. Of course getting at the drink 
helped to upset her mind again. She might not have had 
another attack so soon but for that. | | 

The day after she’d gone we went carefully over thé 
house, and a pretty state of affairs we found. You 
wouldn’t believe the monkey tricks—I can call them 
nothing else—that this woman had played. 

The next morning when I went to turn the tap to get 
some water I found it didn’t run properly, 

So I went upstairs and got out of the window and 
lifted the lid of the cistern to see if anything was wrong 
with the ball. 

And this is what I found in the cistern, put there by 
Jemima :—One set of blacking brushes, eight saucepans, 
twelve saucepan lids, one coal-scuttle, the drawing-room 
clock, Miss Janet’s best boots, six plates, three knives, 
five forks, four bottles (empty), one-roasting-jack, the 
silver cream jug flattened out as if it had been jumped 
on, one workbox (Miss Mary’s), one photograph album, 
and all the music out of the music cabinet in the drawing- 
room. A hundred pounds wouldn’t cover the damage 
that madwoman had done, without counting the pictures 
whose eyes she had cut out. 

It was such a shock to the Miss Coopers that they deter. 
mined to give up housekeeping altogether and go and live 
at a boarding-house when they were not staying with their 
friends. 

This they did, for the house seemed miserable to them, 
and they cried whenever they went into the rooms and saw 
their damaged property and their mutilated relations, and 
as, when they gave up housekeeping, they had nothing for 
me to do, I was once more out of place. But they were 
very kind and good to me, and promised me the best of 
characters, and to recommend me if they heard of a place. 

And they gave me a very handsome present, which 
enabled me to go to the seaside for a fortnight, to a home 
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I was recommended to there, and I needed a change after 
my nerves being so upset. | 

Before I left the Miss Coopers I heard that Jemima had 
been sent back to her home in charge of her friends, and 
had been put in the lunatic asylum again, which was cer- 
tainly the best place for her under the circumstances. 
She ought never to have been let out of it. 

* * * ® fe 

There! I’ve got to the end of another Memoir without 
being interrupted or having to put my writing away. It 
does make such a difference. You wouldn’t believe how 
hard it is when you've got into the middle of what you are 
going tosay and get “warm” to your work, to have to put 
it down and go to something else. 

When you takeit up again you come “cold” to it. You 
sit and look at it, and read it over and over again before it 
seems “real” to you, and you don’t quite know how to 
make another start. It’s so seldom I get a chance of finish- 
ing a whole Memoir without having to put it aside, that 
when I do I think it something to be pleased at. Of course 
IT can’t expect things to be different. Domestic service and 
authorship don’t go together, and I can tell the literary 
gentlemen and ladies who will perhaps turn up their noses 
at my works when they are published, and the critics who 
perhaps will write dreadful things about them in the news- 
papers (I hope they won’t), that writing on a kitchen table 
with a pen that’s been used for three months by everybody, 
and expecting something or other to stop you every minute, 
and make you have to tumble your writing into the dresser 
drawer, sometimes even without blotting it, is a very dif- 
ferent thing to writing in a beautiful library with dozens of 
new pens to choose from and everything quiet, and nobody 
allowed to come in without knocking, and big dictionaries 
and any book you want to refer to handy. 

Let some of our great authors try to write as I have to— 
sometimes with the cook snoring opposite you, sometimes 
with the housemaid giggling and chattering, sometimes 
with the page tickling your ear with a feather or pulling 
your hairpins out, and sometimes with the bell ringing 
twice every ten minutes,—and then perhaps they will make 
allowances for anything that is not the best literary style 
in my Memoirs, | 
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MEMOIR XV. 
THE ACID FAMILY. 


THe Miss Coopers promised to recommend me to a place 
as I think I told you, and while I was at the seaside home 
I got a nice letter from Miss Janet saying that she had 
spoken about me toa family in Hamilton Terrace, and that 
the lady would be very glad to engage me as housemaid if 
I would come up and see her. 

I had been nearly a fortnight at the seaside, and it had 
done me good, so that I was not sorry to go into service 
again. When you've got accustomed to service you don’t 
like being out too long. It’s very nice at first, but you get 
tired of having to pay for everything you eat. I wondered 
what my new place would be like, and if I should be com- 
fortable. There are so many queer people in the world and 
they have such odd ways, and your fellow-servants can 
make such a difference to your comfort, that a girl always 
wonders what she is going into. At least [always do, and 
so I was anxious about my new place, especially after the 
many strange adventures I had had in service. I knew it 
couldn’t be a very bad place, or Miss Janet wouldn’t have 
recommended me to it; but nobody really knows what a 
place is like but the servants who have to live in it. 

Some places are very like the whited sepulchre that you 
read about—very nice outside, and very nasty in. People 
who come to the house—visitors and such-like—they see the 
best side, the whited side; the servants, they see the inside, 
the black side, and pretty tales some of them conld tell 
about the happy families and the nice agreeable people if 
they chose. The master and missus, that are such a happy 
couple to the visitors and the outside world, are very dif- 
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ferent people to the servants who are about the house when 
the master and missus are not on their company manners. 
I remember a verse of poetry that a footman ata place I 
lived in said he wrote, but I don’t believe he did, but some- 
body else, and he stole it and said it was his, like fellows 
often do who put poetry in their letters to girls, and the 
silly girls believe it’s theirs. I knew a girl once who was 
engaged to the baker’s young man, and he wrote long 
letters to her full of poetry, which he said he composed in 
the moonlight after he’d done his work, sitting up in his 
lonely room, and he sent her a piece one day beginning— 
‘Come into the garden, Eliza, 
For the black-bat night has flown ; 
Come into the garden, Eliza, 
I am here at the gate alone. 


And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown.” 


When I said that the baker’s young man never wrote 
that, the girl'said she was sure he did, and that he wrote 
poetry quite easily, because she’d seen him write it—be- 
sides, if he didn’t, who did ? who could know that her name 
was Eliza? I said the girl that poetry was written to was 
named Mand, and she said, Did I mean to say her young 
man was false,and had a Mand as well as herself P It was 
no good my trying to explain that it was a gentleman 
named Tennyson; she wouldn’t believe it. She asked her 
young man, and he said if Mr. Tennyson would meet him 
any day and say the poem was his he’d punch his head, 
and see which was the best man. 

I dare say the footman I mentioned just now no more 
wrote the poem I’m going to give a verse of than the 
baker’s young man wrote “Come into the garden;” but 
this is what it was— 


“ How oft at a ball or a party you meet 

Married folks, who each othes ‘my love’ and ‘ my sweet.’ 

By closed doors from the world they are no sooner screened 

Than the husband’s a ‘ wretch’ and the wife is a ‘ fiend.’ 

So the people you meet through the world as you roam, 

If you’d know their true character, follow them home. 
Follow them home, 
Follow them home, 

If you’d know their true character, follow them home.” 
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' ‘There were a lot more verses, but I’ve often thought of 
that one when I’ve.seen the master and the missus and the 
members of the family “ screened” from the rest of the world 
“by closed doors,” and seen the sudden change that came 
over them. We servants see our employers in their true 
characters. They don’t impose on us. Very few of them 
try to, because they know it’s no good. I’ve read some- 
where that no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre ; but 
I go further, and say that no family are heroes and heroines 
to their domestic servants. The game of ‘ make-believe,” 
which isa popular game all over the world, doesn’t take in 
the servants as it does the company. How can it, when 
the servants often have to help the family to play it? It 
sometimes happens that everything depends on the servant, 
who has to keep up the family reputation, and tell all the 
stories, and keep things going. Really it is quite like 
a comedy at the theatre sometimes, the nice little game of 
make-believe that a servant has to help to play at if she 
obeys her orders. I don’t mean to say that the family I 
went to in Hamilton Terrace were make-believers in any 
disreputable way, or that there was anything wrong about 
them, but I was led into making the remarks I have made 
by what I very soon found out about them. 

Their name was Tompkins, and they were the nicest 
people at first sight you could possibly imagine. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins and Miss Tompkins, who 
lived at home; but there were two sons married as well, 
and three daughters married, and most of them had one or 
two little children, and they were always coming to see 
their mamma, and sometimes staying for a week or two, 
and bringing their babies and their nurses with them. 
When they all sat down to dinner together, as they often 
did on a birthday, they called it a “family reunion’; and 
this I will say for them, that, unlike some brothers and 
sisters, they all stuck together, and liked each other, and 
there were no family jealousies among them. 

But they all had one peculiarity, and that came out most 
at breakfast. They were quite a different family then; 
they always came down and said they were seedy, and they 
all had rheumatism, and sciatica, or neuralgia, or something 
of thesort. I’ve seen the whole lot sit down to table groan- 
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ing, and they all said it was “acidity,” and very acid indeed 
they were to each other at breakfast. The night before, 
when company was there, they were full of jokes and laugh- 
ing heartily—you’d have thought they hadn’t a trouble 
among them—but the next morning, when they were what 
a French maid I once knew used to call ‘‘en famille,” you 
would think that you’d suddenly come into a kind of family 
condemned cell, in which they were all sitting waiting to 
be taken out and hanged. 

Miss Tompkins, the unmarried sister, used to come down 
first and say, ‘“‘ Oh dear me, Iam queer this morning! I’ve 
got rheumatics in my right arm.’ She would make the 
tea, and, when her pa came down, would snap his nose off. 
He would come down groaning, and say he hadn’t slept all 
night for the lumbago in his back, and Miss Tompkins 
would go on at him and say it wasn’t lumbago, it was his 
liver, and that he’d upset himself by having three helps of 
salmon for dinner the night before. 

Mr. Tompkins would sigh and say he felt very ill, and 
would have two sausages and a couple of kidneys and some 
scalloped cockles (not the pills—the fish) for his breakfast, 
and sit with his newspaper propped up against the hot- 
water jug reading all the time. 

Then when there was conversation going on he would 
look up about ten minutes after somebody had said some- 
thing, and say, “‘ Eh, what was that P” and then they would 
all go on at him for not listening at the time. I never 
saw a grown-up family sit on their father like his family 
sat on Mr Tompkins. 

Miss Tompkins, when she was suffering from extra 
“acidity” of a morning, would even take and shake him 
by the shoulders in a way half earnest and half in fan, and 
the sons and the sons-in-law would call him “a jolly old 
humbug,” and tell stories about him to each other that 
made everybody laugh. ' 

The married daughters, who came most often, Mrs. 
Imeson and Mrs. Kane, were nice young Jadies, and had 
beautiful children—two little boys of four years old each, 
who got up a little disagreeable too, and generally had a 
fight in the morning in the nursery when they were being 
dressed. Their mammas came down to breakfast with 
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the family just as touchy and sharp as the others. Mrs. 
Imeson would have neuralgia in the nose and Mrs. Kane 
rheumatism in the little finger. The whole of the family 
always declared they had something the matter with them 
every morning, and they each believed that he or she was 
much iller than anybody else, and they used to describe 
their symptoms to each other and end up by saying nice 
acid things to each other—not exactly quarrelling, but 
being what is called snappy. But by the afternoon it was 
all gone and forgotten, and at dinner they were as jolly as 

ssible. I never lived in a family that so often got out 
of bed on the wrong side, to use a homely expression. 
They all said it was “acidity,” and “acidity” was a 
family complaint. I’ve seen them all sit round the break- 
fast table actually quarrelling as to which of them was 
the illest. 

But the eldest son, when he came home, he put them 
all in the shade. When he came down to breakfast every- 
body else left off fancying they were ill, and made way 
for him. There wasn’t one of them who could come near 
him. He would begin by saying that he had seven sepa- 
rate and distinct diseases, each of which was absolutely 
incurable and would speedily be fatal. Then he would 
drop his head on to the table and groan, and say he felt 
as if he had been put in a saucepan to boil and taken out 
before he was quite done. 

He would find fault with everything there was for break- 
fast, and refuse to eat anything until the breakfast was 
being cleared away, then he would have everything brought 
back, and that would make Miss Tompkins in an awful 
rage. When she said, ‘‘ Will you have any more tea?” 
he always said “ No,” but when all the tea was gone he 
would pass his cup up for more, and then fresh would 
have to be made. He really was very trying. 

After breakfast the coachman would come in for orders, 
because the sons-in-law always brought their dogcarts and 
their horses up to town and put them in old Mr. Tompkins’s 
stables, so the coachman had to come and see what was 
wanted out. When it was cold, and the ladies couldn’t go 
on their husbands’ dogcarts, it used to be a nice battle who 
should have the only brougham that their pa kept. They 
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all wanted it to go different ways, and they never asked 
Mr. Tompkins senior if he would like it himself. I’ve 
stood and heard them discuss the question for half an hour, 
and they generally ended up by all declaring that they 
wouldn't have it all and they’d have cabs. 

Bat when the coachman said to the eldest son, “‘ Shall I 
get you a cab, sir?” he would say, when he had an acid 
fit on him, “ No; youcan bring me ahearse.”” Then when 
his sisters said, ‘ Well, you are lively,” he would go on all 
the worse, and get bits of paper and begin writing out his 
will, leaving all he’d got to the Society for Boiling Sisters 
Alive, and to the Association for Promoting Infanticide 
in Acid Families. The way he would run on was awful, 
though you couldn’t help laughing at him sometimes. 
When he had said all the awful things he could think of, 
he would say that he would go and smoke a pipe at the 
undertaker’s and read the morning newspaper sitting on 
a new coffin. ‘Do,’ his sisters would say, “and you 
might lie down inside one and sleep yourself into a better 
temper.” 

When they all began to dress to go out of a morning, 
that was the time to see them, One wanted this and one 
the other, and we servants were all running to and fro all 
over the house. One wanted his hat, and the other had 
lost his gloves, and had we seen this one’s umbrella, and | 
where was that one’s cigarette-case, and a walking-stick 
couldn’t be found, and somebody hadu’t got his boots yet, 
and then when the gentlemen were ready they sent us 
upstairs to the ladies’ bedroom doors with impertinent 
messages, and then they would all stand in the hall and 
begin rapping with their umbrellas and clapping with 
their hands like you do at a theatre to hurry the ladies 
up, or rather to hurry them down. 

Then the ladies would get flurried dressing too, and 
then they couldn’t find their gloves and umbrellas, and 
we had to fly all over the house after them, and then 
Mrs. Tompkins senior, who had rheumatism and was a 
little acid of a morning herself, would come out of her 
own room on the first floor, where she had her breakfast, 
and say that the noise was driving her mad, and if it didn’t 
leave off she should go out and take apartments, or that 
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she would go and walk round the garden in her nightdress 
and take a chill, and then they wouldn’t have a mother to 
worry into her grave. I can tell you we had a fine time 
of it when all the family were up in town at their father’s 
and mother’s house for a ‘“‘ reunion ’”’ and felt acid, and we 
were glad, we servants, when they’d all gone out some- 
where or other and we knew that they wouldn’t be back 
until the afternoon. 

We knew when they did come back it would be all right, 
because they were always jolly in the afternoon, and a 
happier family never sat down to dinner. The only time 
anybody was fidgety at dinner was when Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, the eldest daughter, came. She was the only one of 
the family who never had any “acidity” to complain 
about. A bright, bonny, cheerful little woman she was. 
when she had her two children with her; but if she’d 
left them at home at Uxbridge—where she lived—when 
she and her husband came to the Terrace to dinner, then 
she was on the fidget from the soup to the dessert. 

She would suddenly recollect something she had for- 
gotten to do, and go red with horror, This was the sort 
of thing at dinner-time. 

Mrs. W.—Oh dear me! 

EVERYBODY.— What's the matter P 

Mrs. W.—Oh! I’ve just recollected that I’ve left the 
matches out. I always lock every match in the house up 
before I come out. 

SomEsopy.— What for P 

Mea. W.—Because I’m so afraid Mandie will set herself 
on fire. I saw her playing with matches once, and I’ve 
been frightened ever since. Mamma, I think, if you'll 
excuse me, I can catch the 7.20 from Paddington. 

The entire family spend ten minutes in soothing the young 
mother’s fears about the matches, and she consents to finish. 
her soup. Presently she breaks out again. 

Mrs. Ws » irerPing her fork on to the fish-plate with a 
clang).—O 

Tor: Have you swallowed a fish-bone P 

Mrs. W.—No. Mother, is beetle-paste very fatal ?P 

Mamma.—Whry, my dear? 

_ Mrs. W.—I ordered some to be sent in this afternoon, 
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and perhaps Siddy will think it’s something to eat, and 
put it on his bread-and-butter. He might think it was 
anchovy-paste. 

Mamma.—Obh no; it isn’t a bit like it. Besides, the 
servant wouldn’t let him have it. 

. Mrs. W.—No-o-o. She’s a careful girl, Anne is. I 
don’t think she would. (Finishes her fish with an effort.) 

The next course is sweetbread and peas. Mrs. W. has 
just raised a prece of sweetbread to her lips, when she puts 
at down, and turns deadly pale. 

Mammua.— What is it, dear? Don’t you feel well ? 

Mrs. W.—Yes; but—oh dear! Will you let me go home? 
(Rising.) I can just catch the 8.5 from Paddington. 

EVERYBODY.—No, no; sit still. What’s the matter 
now P 

Mrs. W. (gasping).—I—I’ve just re—recollected that 
it’s Anne’s chapel evening, and I didn’t tell her not to go. 
She'll go and leave the children alone with the new girl, 
and I don’t know much about her. She may let a gipsy 
in to tell her fortune—there’s a tribe in Uxbridge now— 
and the gipsy may steal the children. Oh, please, do let 
me go quick! Come, dear—(to her husband)—we can 
catch the 8.5. 

Mr. W.—Not me! I’m very comfortable. 

Mrs. W.—Oh, Reggie! You heartless man!- Fancy, if 
we find our dear children gone! 

Mr. W. (sipping his champagne).—lIf we do, I'll go after 
them as soon as I’ve had a pipe and changed my coat. 

Mrs. W.—Oh, you—you cruel man! (Sobs.) 

Mr. W.—Don’t be a goose! Anne’s not going to chapel 
this evening; I told her not to. 

Mrs. W.—Oh, Reggie! Why couldn’t you have told me 
that before, instead of letting my heart be wrung with 
anguish ? 

Mrs. Worthington gets through two more courses, and then 
suddenly remembers something else. Her fears are quieted by 
the family, but directly the dessert ts on the table she seizes 
her husband and drags him off to Uxbridge in spite of his 
saying that he hadn't finished his port wine. Looking out 
of the window, she has seen a red glare in the sky, and, 
qlthough tt 1s in the direction of Whitechapel, she is con- 
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vinced that it 1s her house at Uxbridge which +s burning, 
and that unless she goes at once she will find nothing of 
her dear children but their charred remains and a few 
buttons. 

She was quite a character was Mrs. Worthington, the 
eldest daughter of the acid family. When her children 
came to the Terrace, the nurse always came as well; 
in fact, all the daughters’ nurses came, and sometimes 
they sat down five nurses to the kitchen dinner, and it 
used to amuse me very much to hear the stories they told 
about their families. 

I am not sure, perhaps, that the stories would have 
amused the families as much as they did me. But 
servants will talk about their missuses, and you can’t 
blame them. I’m sure the missuses talk about the 
servants enough. Human nature is the same in the 
kitchen as it is in the dining-room. 

_ Mrs. Worthington’s nurse told me that her mistress 
was the most nervous mother she ever had anything to do 
with, and was always imagining that something dreadful 
was going to happen to the children. And when there 
was an east wind she used to tell the nurse to walk back- 
wards with the baby, so that it shouldn’t catch cold. 

Her mortal terror was lest one of the children should 
swallow something, and once, when they had a pudding 
made with bottled gooseberries, and the little boy found 
a bit of glass on his plate, the whole family had fits for 
weeks for fear they had swallowed a bit of the bottle. 

Cooks who use bottled fruits when fresh fruit isn’t in 
season sometimes break the neck of the bottle to get at the 
fruit when the cork won’t come ont, and a bit of the glass 
gets into the pudding. It is really very dangerous, but 
many cooks do it. Just before it happened in Mrs, 
Worthington’s family an inquest had been held on a 
child that had died from swallowing glass, so you can 

ess the state she was in—not the child, but Mrs, 

orthington. 

She sat up all night with the little boy, and kept asking 
him if he felt anything scratching his inside, and at last 
she made him so nervous he said he thought he did. Then 
his mamma and his little sister set up an awful howl, and 
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that made him howl too, and he said he felt as if he had 
got a whole broken window-pane in his inside. 

But presently he forgot all about it, and went to sleep, 
but it was days before the family were easy in their minds 
about having bits of broken bottle in their insides. 

A bit of cork was another thing they were awfully 
afraid of. Once a bit of cork got into the little girl’s 
lemonade, and she fished it out, but her ma said she 
thought there had been another bit. The little girl went 
very white, and said she didn’t know—perhaps there was. 
Then her ma said, “Oh dear! cork swells in the inside; 
whatever shall I do?” 

The poor little girl, she went about all day with tears 
in her eyes, and her mamma kept following her about and 
asking her if she felt anything swelling in her inside, and 
they all got so nervous that they sat down and cried till 
Mr. Worthington came home, and he went and found the 
cork and fitted the bit that was in the glass, and said that 
there was no other bit missing, and then they all felt happy 

ain. 

But Mrs, Worthington was always in a state of terror 
about something happening to her children. She was in 
a great state about the milk they drank, lest it should have 
fever germs in it, and she always boiled it and tasted it, 
and would only have it from one cow that lived all by 
itself, and she even insisted on seeing where the water was 
drawn from that the cow drank. Poor little woman! I’m 
afraid that she made her life one long worry through her 
over-nervousness about her children. It never seemed to 
strike her that other people’s children got on very well 
without being watched and worried about, and wrapped 
up in cotton-wool as if they were glass. But some people 
pass their lives in dreading awful things that never 
happen. 

Another thing that she always did was to sulphur all 
the books that came from the lending library that they 
subscribed to, because she said that people who were ill in 
bed with fevers read books, and that made them infectious; 
and the sulphuring that was always going on was some- 
thing tremendous. And when the little boy’s clothes came 
home from the tailor’s they were always baked in the oven, 
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because Mrs. Worthington had read that poor women take 
the clothes home to their own rooms to make, where some- 
times they have children with measles and scarlatina and 
other dreadful things. And once the clothes were put to 
bake and forgotten all about till they were nearly cinders. 

Mrs. Imeson’s nurse was a very nice girl, and told us 
wonderful stories about Mrs. Imeson, who was just the 
other way with her little boy, and not a bit nervous; but 
when she saw the little boy when he was only three going 
up @ ladder to get into a loft, stood still and watched him, 
and said, ‘“‘I wonder if he’ll be able to get to the top;”’ 
but the nurse herself was always ill. She couldn’t eat 
anything like anybody else, but had to have patent foods 
and gruel and all that sort of thing, and when she dined 
with us we always had to prepare her a special invalid’s 
repast of something or other from the chemist. Mrs. 
Kane’s nurse was & nice girl, too, but she couldn’t digest 
beef or pork or veal, but could only eat mutton, so we had 
to have mutton for her; and Mrs. Worthington’s nurse 
was @ nice girl, too, but she couldn’t eat meat except very 
underdone. And so with one and the other we had a good 
time upstairs and downstairs when it was a family reunion 
at Hamilton Terrace. 

Whenever the young ladies were ill they used to come 
to the Terrace to be ill, because their mamma was very 
fond of them and liked to have them near her, and because 
the family doctor who attended them all couldn’t go down 
into the country to see them. Their brothers called the 
home the family hospital, and really it was like one, 
Sometimes, of course, the illnesses weren’t serious, but 
such as come to young ladies who are married, and then 
it was a fine set-out, I can tell you, with a monthly nurse 
in the house and the place turned upside down. These 
monthly nurses want a lot of waiting on, and they do give 
themselves such airs. Nobody is missus in the house but 
them while they are in it, and they order everybody about. 

A nurse in the house—that is, a trained nurse—generally 
gives rise to a good deal of unpleasantness, especially 
monthly ones. However nice and agreeable they are they 
can’t help offending somebody, and when they are not 
agreeable—and some of the monthly ones are not particu- 
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larly so—they can make a nice upset in the family before 
they go out of it. 

It isn’t pleasant for a mother to be told she can’t come 
into her own child’s room. I know Mrs. Tompkins, senior, 
who had a good deal of spirit, didn’t like it when her 
daughter’s nurse told her not to come in without knocking 
and inquiring if she might. But the nurses say they are 
responsible to the doctor for their patient, and if they 
aren’t obeyed they'll throw the job up. 

Of course the family don’t want to change the nurse, 
and so they have to eat humble pie; but the real missus of 
the house doesn’t like it at all. 

I’ve been in two or three places when a trained nurse 
had to be had in, and I’ve always found things get a little 
uncomfortable. Sometimes it’s the nurse and the servants 
don’t agree, and sometimes it’s the nurse and the family ; 
but there’s generally words and a little temper on both 
sides. 

I lived in one place where the husband, an old gentle- 
man, was very ill, and they sent to the institution for a 
nurse, and a fine, handsome young woman, six feet nearly, 
with golden hair, was sent to nurse him. 

The old lady, his wife, she didn’t like it at all for this 
young golden-haired girl coolly to tell her to go out of the 
room, and the old lady—poor soul!—set her back up a bit, 
as was only natural perhaps. I don’t think I should like 
it, if I’d been married to a man thirty years, to have a 
young woman walk into his bedroom and tell me to go out 
of it. Human nature is only human nature; but of 
course if a nurse is to have entire charge of a case she 
must have her own way, only the family can’t bring them- 
selves to see it all at once. 

When I was living with the acid family one of the 
married daughters came up from the country to stay at the 
Terrace for a certain interesting event. 

Of course the nurse came in due time, and that was my 
first experience of living in a family with a monthly nurse. 
I don’t say I hope it will be my last, but certainly I 
should prefer to keep out of that sort of thing as much as 


possible. 
Mrs. Ripper—-that was the nurse’s name, and she was @ 
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ripper by name and a ripper by nature, too, as young Mr. 
Tompkins said—she came in of a Friday afternoon, being 
sent for in a hurry; and directly she came into the house 
I said to myself— 
* % # # * * 

What a smell of burning! Oh dear, I forgot cook told 
me to watch the clothes-horse. Bother the sheet! it’s 
scorched itself into holes. 
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MEMOIR XVI. 
AN INTERESTING EVENT. 


Ir there’s one thing servants have an objection to it is 
getting into a new place just in time for what is called 
an interesting event. I dare say it is very interesting 
to the papa and the mamma, but it is not particularly 
interesting to the servants. 

There is always a lot of extra work in the house, and 
Tunning up and downstairs, and then there are the airs 
and graces of the nurse to put up with, and she wants 
waiting on hand and foot, and somehow or other every- 
thing seems topsy-turvy, and the house is thoroughly 
upset. 

Mit often happens, especially in a small family where 
there are only two servants, that the housemaid will give 
notice just to get out of the bother, and then a new girl 
is engaged, and comes into the new place to bear the 
brunt of everything. I’d been served that way once, 
and well I remember it; but of course I had no idea of 
anything of the sort when I went to the Tompkins’s, 
because the family were all grown up. I didn’t know 
that the young ladies came home so as to avoid having 
the bother in their own houses. It wasn’t at all a bad 
idea of theirs, but it was rather hard on the servants, 
who didn’t bargain for that sort of thing. 

I knew what to expect when Mr. and Mrs. Imeson 
arrived with a lot of boxes, and their little boy and his 
nurse, and a perambulator, and took up their quarters 
with us, because of course I had eyes in my head. 

I might have given notice, and got out of it; but I 
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didn’t care to do that, because I liked the family, and 
the young married people, when they came to stay with 
their papa and mamma, were always very kind to me. 

But it did give me a bit of a turn when Mrs. Ripper, 
the monthly nurse, arrived, for she hadn’t been in the 
house an hour before I saw that there would be trouble. 

If the Queen had arrived from Buckingham Palace on 
a visit to the Tompkins’s, I’m sure her gracious Majesty 
wouldn’t have made such a set-out about everything. 

I knew there would be trouble between her and Mrs. 
Tompkins senior before she had been in the place a day, 
because I heard them talking to each other about different 
things, and their opinions didn’t agree, and Mrs. Tompkins 
wasn’t the lady to give in to anybody, and certainly not to 
a stranger coming into the house. 

It wasn’t so bad for the first few days before the event, 
but after the event it got to really almost open warfare, 
the nurse putting her foot down, and even going so far as 
to put a slip of paper outside the sick-room with writing 
on to say nobody was to come in. Mrs. Tompkins senior, 
hearing talking, went in, and then the nurse asked her if 
she didn’t see the writing on the door. 

“Of course I did,” said Mrs. Tompkins; “ but I heard 
my daughter was awake and I came in.” 

‘Then, you'll please not to do it again,” said Mrs. 
Ripper. 

_“ Well, indeed!” said Mrs. Tompkins, “what next ? 
I’m not to come into my own daughter’s room in my own 
house !” 

“ Not without my permission,” said her majesty. 

Mrs. Tompkins wouldn’t say much because she was, of 
course, afraid of upsetting her daughter; but you ought 
to have heard her indignation when she got down to her 
own little room! She sent for her daughter’s husband 
and told him what she thought, and it seems the nurse 
had sent for him and told him what she thought too, and 
the poor young man he was really quite of a tremble with 
the two of them on to him, and not knowing what to say. 
I think he wisked he could have gone away for a fortnight’s 
holiday. If I were a man and a husband and a father, I 
think I should go away for a holiday under the circum. 
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stances, for the poor husband is sat upon all round, and 
neglected by everybody, and driven about, and is looked 
upon by all the womenfolk in the house as a sort of stupid 
that is only in the way, and is no use except to put his 
hands in his pockets and find the money. 

But the airs the nurse gave herself with us servants 
were the worst. Missus never grumbled at us like she 
did. She expected everything done in a minute, and we 
couldn’t do anything to please her, though she ran us off 
our legs going up and downstairs. 

Cook declared she wouldn’t do another thing for 
the sick room, but would put on her bonnet and go and 
lose her wages rather than be told she didn’t know how 
to make anything for an invalid, like she was by that 
Mrs. Ripper. 

I’ve heard since that nurses generally do grumble at the 
cooks, and I’ve heard more words about the making of a 
cup of beef-tea than I have about the cooking of a dinner 
for a party. 

And the nurses are just as-particular about what they 
have themselves, fancying this and fancying that, and 
having as many dislikes as a fashionable lady with the 
megrims. But they are generally hearty eaters for all 
that, and some of them can take their share of beer and 
wine and spirits too. 

They are only agreeable, as a rule, those monthly nurses, 
to two people, the lady sometimes—the doctor always. 
It often used to amuse me to see how sweet and gentle 
and nice Mrs. Ripper was to the doctor. Perhaps she’d 
just been going on at me Jike anything because I hadn't 
answered her bell in a second, or because I'd forgotten a 
tea-spoon, or something of the sort, when the doctor would 
be shown into the room. Then it was a magic change. 
She was all smiles in a minute, and would speak in a 
voice that was just as if it had been fresh buttered. And 
she always agreed with everything the doctor said. She 
never contradicted him, though if anybody else had said 
that black was black she would have said that she knew 
better. 

I dare say Mrs. Ripper wasn’t really a bad sort, and it 
was only her professional way of showing her importance 
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that made her so hard to please; but the day she left for 
another case I could have spent half my month’s wages 
in treating everybody to port wine—I was so delighted. 
I didn’t relish the idea of having two missuses at all, and 
being ordered about and scolded by somebody come in for 
a month, who really was only paid for her services by the 
family, just as I was paid for mine. 

- Everything went off very well, and certainly she did 
her duty by her patient. I don’t think she and Mrs. 
Tompkins were very friendly, even when her time was up 
and she was going. The missus had never got over being 
ordered not to come into a room in her own house without 
permission. 

. More than a year after I was in a family where 
an interesting event occurred under very different cir- 
cumstances. 

Writing about Mrs. Ripper reminds me of it. 

_ It was a very quiet family, only one young lady and her 
mamma and her papa. Iwas to attend on the young lady 
when I had finished my housework, for she was a great 
invalid. | 

Poor dear! Ihadn’t been in the house long before I 
saw she was very unhappy about something; and by- 
and-by I began to wonder what it was that made such a 
solemn, sad look about the place and about the people 
in it. 

I felt that I had stepped into some sad family romance. 
But all the people bothered me—I couldn’t make any of 
them out. . 

It was a small house over Chelsea way that they lived 
in, and the only other servant besides myself was the cook, 
who hardly ever opened herlipstome. She had been with 
the family for many years, I gathered from the few things 
she did say, and I could tell she was a very old servant 
from the way the lady used to talk to her. 

What struck me as the most remarkable thing about the 
place was that nobody ever came to call. Except the 
doctor, who came to see the young lady, nobody ever rang 
the front door at all. The postman and the tradespeople 
came to the back door, and the cook always answered that, 
I don’t think I had a chance of speaking even to the 
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baker’s young man or the butcher’s young man alone once 
while I was there. It seemed as though the cook was 
afraid I should, for she always popped to the door ina 
minute at the very first knock. 

I knew afterwards, when I understood what it all meant, 

that I was kept from making acquaintance with any of the 
people for fear I might meet them out, or say anything 
about the family. 
_ When I was engaged, the lady asked me particularly if 
I had any friends I visited in London, and I said No— 
which was the truth. You remember, as I told you in 
my first Memoir, my brothers and sisters were scattered 
over the world, in America and India, and though I heard 
from them now and then, of course I never saw them. 
Then she asked me if I had a young man, and I said Yes, 
I had—which was also true—but my present young man 
(I don’t think I’ve told you about this one before, have 
I?) was a sailor, being mate on board a vessel that was 
gone to Australia. The lady seemed very pleased at that, 
and said she was glad, because I shouldn’t have him 
coming after me, or want to be running out every other 
evening on the pretence of going to shop, but really to 
meet him. I said No; I certainly shouldn’t be going out 
to meet him, it was a little too far to Australia. 

I said it with a little laugh, to be friendly like, but the 
lady didn’t smile. She just went on in her grave and 
solemn way. She offered me first-class wages and a quiet 
home—no children—no large grown-up family, often more 
trouble even than children—no company, and regular 
hours. — | 

I felt that this would suit me, for I wanted a quiet life, 
and my young man being at sea, it didn’t matter what 
part of. London I went to, or whether I got out often or 
not. How I met my young man, that was mate on a 
sailing ship, I will tell you perhaps one day. He was 
my third sweetheart, and the one I expect I shall marry. 

Being so much away we don’t quarrel, of course, and he 
is asuperior young man; much better than being a soldier, 
or a policeman, or any public man like that who you never 
can tell what he is up to. Soldiers and policemen do 
make good husbands, of course, but they are such awful 
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flirts, and the girls run after them and flatter them up, so 
it isn’t their faults. Buta nice, quiet sailor who has got 
on in his ship and doesn’t take too much is a very good 
sweetheart for a girl in service who doesn’t want always 
to be gadding about and spending her money in courting 
her young man. He can’t carry on with other girls while 
he is going to Australia or coming back, and he can’t have 
@ very serious love affair while he is on shore, because he 
hasn’t time. 

- When my young man has made another voyage or two 
he is going to leave the sea. With his savings and mine, 
and some money he expects from an aunt who is going to 
die, we have made up our minds to take a nice little country 
hotel, or an inn as near like an hotel as we can afford. 

That is our idea, because I can keep it tidy, and my 
young man says he can mix the grogs and smoke the 
pipes; and I am to keep fowls, and he is going to have a 
garden and some pigs. I think it will be very nice and 
quiet, and an easy life for me, after so many years of 
domestic service. He says it will be “ jolly,” and he shall 
try and get a house with a flagstaff in front of it, so that 
he can climb up it of a morning and fancy he is on board 
ship. | 
T satisfied the lady that I hadn’t many friends and 
acquaintances, and wasn’t one of the gad-about, gossipy 
sort; and then she engaged me, providing my character 
suited. 

I had to give Mrs. Tompkins for my character, as that 
was the last place [lived in. Why I left there was through 
a little misunderstanding to which it is not worth while to 
allude. I was put upon by another servant a little, and 
I lost my temper. I think I had got a little acid myself, 
being with so much acidity, and I went upstairs and gave 
notice in a huff. 

My character suited, as, of course, it was bound to do, 
for I had never done anything to forfeit it, and so I took 
my boxes when my time was up, put them on a cab, and 
drove straight from Hamilton Terrace to my new place 
over at Chelsea. It was a good long drive the way the 
cabman took me, and I don’t think the man had been 
driving a cab long, for I thought we should never get 
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there, and he kept pulling up down dark streets and say- 
ing, ‘Where did you say, miss?” and when I told him 
the name of the street, he said, ‘““ Which is my best way 
from here P ” 

That made me wild. I don’t know anything more 
annoying than to get into a cab somewhere where you have 
never been before and the cabman to keep asking you 
which turning to take next when you don’t even know 
the name of the street that you are in. When, after asking 
about ten policemen and a dozen postmen, and men stand- 
ing leaning at the street corners and smoking, and being 
sent wrong half a dozen times, we did get to the place, [ 
was quite out of temper, for the horse was smoking hot 
and dead lame, and it was a misery to ride behind him. I 
call the horse him, though it couldn’t have been a him, 
because the cabman said “the old mare was done up” 
when he asked for a shilling over his fare. But you never ° 
call a horse “her ; ” at least, I never do the horses in cabs, 
I don’t know why, but you don’t. 

When he asked for a shilling over his fare, I said, “ What 
for ?” and he said he had been an hour and a half coming, 
and I said that was his fault—he ought to have known his 
way better. He told me then that he wasn’t the regular 
cabman, but was driving for a friend who was laid up with 
the rheumatics, and he didn’t know much about that part 
of London, having lived all his life in the country, and only 
come to London to look for work. I thought that it. was a, 
nice idea for a young man from the country to be wearing 
a cabman’s badge and driving people about town just as 
if it was the maze at Hampton Court. Fancy if I had 
been in a hurry to catch a train! 

_ I soon settled down in my new place. It was quiet, there 
was no mistake about that, and fearfully dull, but I soon 
got interested in the people, because I saw there was 
something very mysterious. They were very careful, and 
never dropped the slightest hint to me. The young lady 
kept her room, and had everything taken up on a tray, 
which I took. The mamma and papa (about fifty she was, 
and about five years older he was, I should think) dined 
together at seven in the dining-room, and I waited on them 
and took the young lady up something of everything from 
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the room. They hardly spoke while I was in the dining- 
room at all, and the young lady only said “No,” and 
“Yes,” and “ Thank you,” so that I didn’t gather much 
from anybody’s conversation. 

_ Cook, the old servant they had evidently brought with 
them from wherever they came from, for this was a 
furnished house, talked to me a little more than that, but 
never about the family. I did try to pump her once, but 
she shut me up very quietly but very firmly. Of course I 
wanted to know the story, if there was one, for my Memoirs. 
I didn’t want to get out any secrets about my master and 
mistress or the young lady just out of idle curiosity, 
because that is a thing that I never was guilty of. 

After I had been with the family a month or two, every- 
thing going on just as usual, one day the doctor came down 
from the young lady’s room and went into the dining- 
room, and was shut in for a long time, talking in a low 
voice with her mamma and papa. 

I had to go in afterwards, and they seemed very peculiar 
in their manner. It was evident to me that the doctor 
had told them something that had upset them; but what 
it was I couldn’t tell. | 

The young lady was laid up with an injury to her back 
—that was what I understood. I had heard that much 
from the cook—that the young lady had had a fall from 
her horse while hunting, and had injured her back, and 
had been brought to London so as to have good medical 
advice. 

That I knew to be true—at least, about her back being 
injured, because she kad to lie down always, and could not 
get downstairs, and complained of the pain in her back. 
Her mother was always with her, except at meal-times, so 
I never had a chance of much conversation with the 
young lady herself, even if she had wished to talk to 
me, and she didn’t seem to me as if she wished to talk to 
any one. | 

But after the day the doctor was so long with her papa 
and mamma her manner changed. She spoke to me 
oftener and with more heartiness. She seemed as if she 
wanted me to be friendly with her. I showed her that I 
was quite willing, for I pitied her very much, she seemed 
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to be so unhappy and ill, and to have some great trouble 
which made her life a sad one. 

One evening when I took up her dinner, of which she 
hardly ever touched more than one dish, not seeming to 
have any appetite, she motioned me to come close to her, 
and whispered in my ear, “ Will you be my friend ?” 

I said, Yes, that would. Thenshe put her finger to her 
lips, as much as to say, “ Don’t talk loud, for fear they 
should hear us talking,” and I knew at once that I was 
going to know the family secret if I only waited long enough. 

When I went up with some custard pudding later on, 
she whispered to me again, ‘‘ Get me a lead pencil and 
Some paper and an envelope if you can, only give it me 
when no one is looking.” 

I nodded my head, and said I would. I didn’t see I 
could be doing any wrong in that. 

_I had only to go to my box after dinner to get what the 
poor young lady wanted, because since I took to write my 
Memoirs I had always kept some lead pencils by me, in 
some places it being impossible to keep a pen fit to write 
for ten minutes, the other servants being sure to get hold 
of it, but a pencil you can keep in your pocket, and always 
find when you want it. 

I had to go into the room with a cup of tea about nine, 
but then her mamma was generally there. But this even- 
ing, when I took the tea to the dining-room for the master, 
mistress was sitting there with him. She told me to take 
Miss Charlotte’s tea upstairs. (The young lady was 
always called Miss Charlotte to me and cook, but her 
mamma always spoke to her as Lottie.) I was very glad 
of that, as it gave me a chance of giving her the things. 
She told me not to put them under the pillow, but under 
the mattress where she could reach them, and where they 
would not be found. 

I thought it very curious, and wondered why her own 
ma and pa wouldn’t let her have paper and pencil, but [ 
did as she asked me. 

The next day, at lunch-time, which was the first time I 
saw her with no one else in the room, she slipped a letter 
into my hand, and said, “ Take that to the post. Puta 
stamp on it, and get out on some excuse.” 
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I hesitated. . | 

‘T don’t know, Miss Charlotte,” I said, “if I dare do 
that. It wouldn’t be right for me to post letters from a 
young lady unknown to her friends.” 

I thought, of course, it was some love affair, and she 
wanted me to help her in a secret correspondence, because 
the name I saw on the envelope was a gentleman’s. 

She looked at me a minute, and then, beckoning me to 
her, drew me down, and whispered in my ear, “I ama 
married woman. That letter is to my husband. I swear 
it. Now will you do as I ask? ” 

I didn’t know what to say, and I daren’t stop there talk- 
ing, for fear of arousing her mamma’s suspicions, so I said 
Yes, I would, and, slipping the letter in my pocket, went 
downstairs. | 

“To her husband !” I said to myself. ‘ Well, this is a 
queer affair. Why ever doesn’t he come and see her P— 
and her so ill.” | 

I had only glanced at the envelope just enough to see 
that it was a man’s name on it. On the stairs I pulled 
the letter out, and looked at the envelope. 

I wonder I didn’t faint dead away, what I saw there 
was such a shock to me. 

This is what was on the envelope: “ Captain Owen 
Smith, Millbank Prison.” . 

Of course I might have thought the young lady’s hus- 
band was the governor of the prison, or in some official 
position there, you will say, and so I might. But you see, 
the case of this Captain Smith had been in the papers 
months ago, and everybody knew his name. It was a 
dreadful case—very painful and very shocking. He was a 
young fellow in the army, handsome, well connected, and 
all that, and he was charged with the manslaughter of a 
young woman who had once lived with him as his wife. 

I remembered the story well, because it had made a 

eat sensation at the time. The young woman who was 

illed had followed the captain about and made his life a 
burden to him long after he had given her up, she having 
taken to drink, It was a dreadful quarrel that happened 
at last, and she was found lying on the floor of his room 
at the barracks dead, with a terrible wound in her head, 
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He went and gave himself up to the police at once, and 
said it was an accident partly: that he had gone to fling 
her out of the room, being in a rage, and that she had 
fallen against a piece of furniture and split her head open. 
But there was a heavy stick found on the floor by her that 
might have done it, and that was lying in the blood that 
was by her, and so there was a certain amount of evidence 
to show it was not an accident. 

There was so much doubt in the case, and the jury were 
so sorry for the young man, whose life had been made such 
a misery by this woman, that they managed to bring it in 
manslaughter, and strongly recommended him to mercy 
on account of great provocation. So’ the poor fellow was 
sent to prison for ten years. 

Every word of the story flashed through my mind as I 
looked at the name on the envelope that Miss Charlotte 
had given me to post. 

And this man was her husband! It had never come out 
at the trial that’ he was married. Noone had ever hinted 
at such a thing. 

He had been in prison about three months, and the 
trial had not been settled for three months after he was 
arrested, so I reckoned that it was six months since he 
lost his liberty, and before that he must have been married 
to Miss Charlotte. 

- But it must have been secretly, or it would have come 
out at the trial; it—— 

Suddenly a terrible idea came tome. I began to under. 
stand many things that had been mysterious to me. 

Why were the family living in this furnished house ? 
Why did nobody come to see them? Why was Miss 
Charlotte afraid to ask for pen and ink and paper? Why 
did she ask me to post this letter in such a secret, under- 
hand way? I guessed why in a minute. Because her. 
parents knew of the marriage, and they had brought her 
up to London to be out of sight of everybody for a 
certain reason, and I knew at once what the doctor had 
had the long conversation about. 

Miss Charlotte was Mrs. Captain Smith (of course I 
don’t give the real name), and she was being kept out of 
everybody’s way so that no one should know that she was 
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a married lady, and that no one should know when she 
was a mother. 

Yes, everything was made plain to me now—the desire 
to keep everybody from the house. I guessed, of course, 
the family were living here in a false name. I was sure 
from many things that they were high-class people and 
rich, But I could not understand why the poor young 
lady was afraid of her mamma, and why the mamma was 
afraid of me. 

Of course, I found out a good deal more later on. 
But it bothered me when I tried to think it out, being 
partly in the dark. 

I knew I was right about what was going to happen the 
very next day. WhenI got a minute alone with the young 
lady I told her that I had slipped out and posted the 
letter in the pillar-box. I asked if what I thought wasn’t 
true, and when she said “ Yes,” I said, ‘“‘ Poor dear!’ and 
pressed the thin, white hand that was lying outside the 
counterpane. 

The tears came into her eyes at that, and she put up her 
arms and pulled me down to her and gave me a kiss, and 
I was her friend for life after that, and would have gone 
through fire and water to save her if I could, poor lady. 

A week after that I had half an hour alone with her, 
for her mamma had to go out, and I was sent to sit in her 
room, as she didn’t feel well. But that very day the lady 
had told me I should have to leave soon, as she had a 
regular nurse coming in to be with Miss Charlotte, who 
required a trained person with her, as she would have to 
go under an operation for her back; but she would pay me 
a month’s wages. I told Miss Charlotte of this, and she 
was dreadfully cut up. She said she was losing her only 
friend just when she needed me most. I asked her why 
she thought I was being sent away, and she froze my 
blood with the awful answer she gave me. 

‘“‘Can’t you guess?” she said. ‘They don’t want you 
here now. They don’t want anybody but themselves and 
the doctor, who is in the plot with them. When my child 
is born it will be taken away from me, and I shall never 
see it again.” 

I heard somebody coming up, so I had to go away, but 
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when I got downstairs I sat down and tried to realize 
what the poor young lady had said to me. 

I couldn’t believe that anything so awful could be true, 
but when I considered about the curious ways in the 
house, and about my being sent away so suddenly, I began 
to think there really must be something in it. 

They might want to get rid of me to make room for a 
nurse, but a nurse wouldn’t do housemaid’s work, and 
that was what I couldn’t understand at the time the lady 
told me I should have to go. | 

But if Miss Charlotte was right in her head, and had 
told me the truth, then I could understand it all. If I 
was got out of the way there would be nobody in the 
house but the family and the cook, who was evidently in 
the secret, and thoroughly trusted. 

I determined to keep my eyes and ears open for the 
sake of the poor young lady, and I tried to think if there 
was no way in which I could help her. 

She evidently believed what she had told me herself, 
and I noticed that she and her mother hardly spoke when 
they were together in the room, and there seemed to be a 
coldness between them. 

But if it was true, there was the doctor to be got over. 
He was a respectable man, I supposed, because all doctors 
are respectable, or nearly all, and it wouldn’t do for him 
to be mixed up in anything wrong, and besides, why 
should he? | 

I managed to get a word with the poor young lady next 
morning while I was tidying the room, and I said to her 
that even if I went the doctor wouldn’t allow her baby to 
be taken away from her or anything cruel to be done. 

“Ah, you don’t know all,” she sighed. “I tell you 
when you are gone I have lost my last friend.” 

It seemed an awful thing for a poor girl to have to say 
to a servant, with her own flesh and blood, ber own father 
and mother, in the house, and I felt I would give anything 
to be able to stop and help herin her trouble. _ 

But how was I to do it? I couldn’t refuse to go. I 
couldn’t say to the lady and gentleman, “ Look here, I’m 
not going to leave. I am going to stay and protect your 
daughter.” 
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What I did do was this. I went to the lady, and I said 
that I hoped she would let me stay as long as she could, 
because, having no home, and no place to go to, it was 
very inconvenient to me to be turned away in a hurry. 

The lady looked at me as though she would have read 
my very soul. She looked at me so hard that I felt my 
cheeks going a burning red, and 
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Oh, bother the kitchen grate! Of course the men must 
come to repair it just as I am settling down to my Memoirs. 
Just my luck! 
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MEMOIR XVII. 
A MYSTERY. 


Poor Miss Charlotte! I call her Miss Charlotte, though 
of course she was a Mrs. if what she had told me was true. 

I often think of her, poor dear, as she lay there with her 
white face day after day, and such a dull, settled, hopeless 
look of despair upon it. 

Her only friend! I, a poor servant girl! And she had 
her own people with her. I hear her say those words 
often and often now, though it’s many a long day since I 
saw the last of her. 

It was so terribly sad to see her in such misery, and to 
know that Icould do nothing. The night that her mother 
told me I should have to leave, and refused to let me 
stay any longer, though I asked to, I sat down in the 
kitchen and thought everything over, and wondered if I 
was dreaming, or if perhaps Miss Charlotte was not quite 
right in her head, and imagined things, and if that was 
why she was kept shut away, as it were, from everybody. 

That night I got out my needlework, and sat a long 
time over it doing very little, but getting lost in reverie, 
as I do sometimes if anything bothers me. 

The old cook sat opposite to me with a solemn face, doing 
nothing but pretending to look into the fire, but every 
now and then when I took half a glance at her I saw her 
drop her eyes, and I knew that she had been watching 
my face. 

I couldn’t stand that sort of thing. It gave me the 
creeps, and I got so nervous that I felt as if I should 
scream. Hven the old clock ticking made me uncomfort- 
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able, and I wanted to get up and stop it, I was in such a 
state of nervous tremble and anxiety. So I made up 
my mind to say something. Anything was better than 
that awful silence and the ever-ticking clock, with that 
strange woman watching me out of the corners of her 
eyes. 

"So presently I put my work down on the table, and, to 
start a conversation, I said, ‘‘ Poor Miss Charlotte seems 
very ill.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the cook, ‘‘ she does.” 

‘“‘ What does the doctor say is the matter with her P ” 

I looked her full in the face, but you might as well have 
looked at the face of the statue of Queen Anne in St. 
Paul’s Churcbyard and expected to find ont srrela. 
from its expression. She just raised her eyes a little, an 
answered me quietly— 

‘He says what he’s said all along—that the injury to 
the back has affected her spine, and she’s getting worse. 
It’s going to the brain.” 

“Qh!” I said. “Then, she isn’t quite right in her 
head P” 

‘No, not quite.” 

“ How did that injury to the back happen P ” 

‘‘ She was out riding, and she fainted suddenly and fell 
off her horse. Her foot caught in the stirrup, and she was 
dragged a little way and injured.” 

‘“ What made her faint ? ” 

The cook was looking into the fire hard as I asked the 
question. I could see that her mind was far away. She 
evidently answered me naturally and without thinking, 
for she never would have said what she did if she hadn't 
been off her guard for a minute. 

“They told her about the murder and the captain’s 
arrest, and . | 

The woman stopped short. Her pale face flushed crim- 
son. She saw what she had done, and I knew she could 
have bitten her tongue off for it. 

“What murder P”’ I said. 

‘ But not another bit of information did I get out of 
er. 

“Oh, nothing!” she said, turning back to her. usual 
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whitey-brown, “only some murder that there was a lot of 
talk about at the time. There, there—don’t ask me to 
gossip with you. I’m tired, and I want my forty winks.” 

She closed her eyes, and never said another word to me 
all the evening; but she had told me enough to convince 
me that Miss Charlotte had spoken the truth, and that I 
was in @ house with a family romance. 

The next day I went about my work as usual, but when 
I wanted to go into Miss Charlotte’s room her mamma 
was at the door, and stopped me. 

‘‘She’s asleep,” she said; “ you'd better not come in—it 
will disturb her.” 

_ I kmew she wasn’t asleep, because I heard her groaning 
a little, but I couldn’t say that it wasn’t true, and that 
I would go in. I had no right to. 

I was kept out of the room all day on some excuse or 
other. The lady didn’t come down to her meals, but I 
took them up to her. She met me outside the door and 
took everything in herself. After dinner the old gentle- 
‘man, Miss Charlotte’s papa, told me to stop after I’d 
cleared the cloth away. 

‘¢'You will go to-morrow,” he said; “ here is your money 
and a month’s wages im advance. We have no fault to 
find with you, but we are making other arrangements.” 

I took the money, and said, “‘ Thank you,” and was going 
to stop and say something about referring to them fora 
character, but he cut me short by saying that his wife 
would see me about that before I left. 

I went upstairs in the evening and packed my boxes, so 
as to be ready to go in the morning, and then I went 
downstairs again. I was quite alone in the kitchen, for 
cook was upstairs with the lady in Miss Charlotte’s room. 

When she came down I fancied something was wrong 
by her face, but she never said a word. She put her 
saucepan on the fire, and began making some beef-tea for 
the invalid, and when it was eleven she said I could go to 
bed. She was going to sit up a little, as Miss Charlotte 
wasn’t quite so well. 

I said, “Can’t I sit up too?” but she said no, there 
was no necessity. SolIwentto bed. It was a long time 
before I fell asleep, for I kept thinking all manner of 
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things. Once in the night I woke up with a start, for I 
thought I heard the front door open and shut. Presently 
I heard it shut to again, and I fancied I heard people 
coming up the stairs. 

I made up my mind that Miss Charlotte was much 
worse, and that her papa had been out and had come back 
with the doctor. I listened, but I couldn’t hear anything 
more, and not being thoroughly woke up, I soon dozed off 

in. 

When I woke in the morning it was seven o’clock. 
Cook’s bed was empty ; it hadn’t been slept in all night. 

I dressed quickly, and went downstairs on tiptoe. When 
I got to the sick-room the door was closed. I listened, 
but I couldn’t hear a sound. 

When I got to the kitchen, cook was there having acup 
of tea. Her eyes were red, as if she had been crying. 

“‘How’s Miss Charlotte?” I asked. 

‘¢ About the same,’’ was the answer, and that was all I 
got out of her. 

I did my downstairs work, and took the water up to the 
master and mistress’s door and laid the breakfast. About 
nine they both came down together. They both looked 
very worried and queer, but they didn’t say anything until 
I came to clear the breakfast away. 

Then the lady said, “‘ You needn’t do the bedrooms this 
morning, Mary. We want you to go at once, so as to 
make room for the person who is coming in.” 

“Oh, very well, ma'am,” I said; “certainly, if you 
wish it,” 

I went upstairs and put on my things and corded my 
box, and while I was doing it cook came up and said she 
would help me down with it. 

We carried the box down to the hall. I went in and 
said good-bye to the lady and gentleman, while cook stood 
at the door to stop a cab. 

After I’d said good-bye I asked if I might go up and 
say good-bye to Miss Charlotte. 

“No,” said the lady; “she is asleep, and must not be 
disturbed. I will tell her you wished her good-bye.” 

I dared not disobey, so I said, ‘“‘ Very well, ma’am,” and 
went ont into the hall. When the cab was stopped the 
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man took my box and put it on the top, and then I told 
him to drive me to the Servants’ Home, where I had made 
up my mind to stay until I got another place. 

As the cab drove away I saw the lady standing at the 
dining-room window watching me off. 

In the hurry of going away I had forgotten a lot of papers 
—part of these Memoirs—which I had left in the kitchen- 
dresser drawer. 

Directly I remembered them I put my head out of the 
eab window and told the cabman to drive back. 

When we got to the house, and I looked up at it, I gave 
a little cry. 

The blinds were all drawn down. 

I guessed the truth at once. Miss Charlotte had died 
in the night, and they had waited till I was gone before 
they drew the blinds down, so that I shouldn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

T rang the bell, and the cook came. Her eyes were as 
red as ferrets’. She started when she saw me. 

‘What do you want ?” she said, quite sharply. 

“T’ve left something downstairs,” I said; and before 
she could stop me I was inside the house. 

I was determined to know the truth. Ifelt I must. So 
directly I was in I ran upstairs and went straight to Miss 
Charlotte’s door and pushed it open. 

Poor dear! I knew all then. They would never take 
her baby from her. Poor little mite, it lay there dead by 
its dead mother’s side. 


# # of € * 

I didn’t stop to hear what the lady said to me. I knew 
she said something, and seemed awfully put out. All I 
remember of that day was what I saw, and I shall never 
forget it, it made such a terrible impression on me. 

The doctor was in the hall when I came down, so I knew 
there was no foul play. At one time I fancied I would go 
to the police, for all manner of ideas came into my head. 
But afterwards I thought what good would it do that dead 
girl, and it might only be doing the family an injury, and 
making a scandal. I guessed what it was by putting two 
and two together. The poor young lady had been brought 
away from her home where she was known, so that her 
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marriage with the captain, who was in prison and charged 
with an awful crime, might never be known. Of course, 
seeing the condition she was in, it must have been known 
if she had stopped. 

I decided to myself that the name these people went by 
wasn’t theirs, but that they had taken a false one, and had 
only the cook, who was an old servant, with them, so that 
nobody should know more than they chose. 

Three days afterwards I read in the Daily Telegraph, in 
the death column, this— 

“On , 18—, in London, suddenly, Charlotte, the 
only, daughter of Sir George and Lady ——.” 

It wasn’t the name of the people I had lived with, but 
the name Charlotte and the day of the death struck me, 
and I said to myself that these people were Sir George 
and his wife, and that nobody would ever know how their 
daughter had died, or that she was the wife of the gentle- 
man who was in prison suspected of having murdered a 
young woman. 

I made up my mind that the marriage had been a secret 
one for some reason, and that it was soon after it had 
taken place that the dranken woman had followed the 
captain and made the quarrel that led to her death. 

Perhaps she had found out that he was married, and 
that was what made her go to the barracks and make the 
bother. Perhaps she had threatened to go and make a 
scandal with Miss Charlotte and let her papa and her 
mamma know. 

Of course, the “ Charlotte’ I read about in the paper 
might not have been my Miss Charlotte, but I think it 
was. 

At any rate, the whole thing was very mysterious. It 
was the most mysterious affair I have ever been mixed up 
in all the time I have been in service, and I never want to 
have anything to do with an affair like it again. 

I asked lots of people afterwards about the Captain 
Smith tragedy, but none of them had ever heard or read 
that he was married. 

But I knew that he was, and to my dying day I shall 
believe that his wife was that daughter of Sir George and 
Lady who died in London. J wonder how the poor 
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fellow in prison heard of it, and if he ever knew all the 
truth. 

Once I thought I would write and tell him what had 
happened, but | thought he would know soon enough, and 
the longer he didn’t know perhaps the better for his peace 
of mind. 

I don’t care to think of the affair often, for it always 
makes me feel very miserable. 

It is a great thing for anybody not to be too sympa- 
thetic, especially for a servant. A servant that has too 
much heart and gives way to her feelings leads a curious 
sort of a life, because she has to change with every place 
she goes to. Inone place sheis all up in the skies because 
every body is happy, and the next she is down in the depths 
because everybody is miserable. Servants can’t always 
help sharing in the family joys and the family sorrows. 
Some don’t, of course. They will be at a funeral and 
wear their black, and see all the people crying and broken- 
hearted, and think no more about it than if it was some- 
thing being played at a theatre—not so much, because 
girls will often cry at a theatre over things which if they 
see in real life they don’t shed a tear over. 

A girl who likes her mistress must be sorry for her when 
she is sad and miserable. I know I was in a place once 
where the lady didn’t get on well with her husband, and 
used to go about with a mournful face and break her heart 
because he was going to the bad. We used to sit up for 
him to come home, and sometimes she would say to me, 
‘“‘ Mary, come and sit with me; I’m afraid the master is 
going to be late to-night.” 

She would sit and listen to every footstep in the street— 
to every cab that drove up to the door, and I got as anxious 
as she was, and it was quite a relief when we heard his key 
in the lock. 

Then it was an anxious moment as we sat and listened 
for his footstep in the hall, to hear if it was steady or not. 

I had to run directly I heard him come in, and go up 
to bed, because he would kick up a row if I was about, 
saying he wouldn’t have the whole house sitting up for 
him, just as if he was a little boy and would want putting 
to bed after he came in, 
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Sometimes he was dreadful after he came in, so unkind 
and so violent, and my heart used to ache for the poor 
lady, who bore it all without a murmur. I really was 
glad when I left that place, for I was getting almost as 
unhappy as my mistress about the master. Being sympa- 
thetic I felt her sorrow almost as much as if it had been 
my own, and I often sat and thought, ‘“‘ Oh dear me, sup- 
pose my Harry turns out bad, whatever shall I do?” 

I made up my mind that if my husband was unkind to 
me I wouldn’t stay with him a minute. I suppose girls’ 
minds alter after they are married to a man, and they put 
up with a good deal more than they thought they would 
be able to, because it is very seldom that a wife leaves a 
bad husband. It is generally the good husbands that get 
run away from—at least, so I heard one of my missuses 
say, who was very clever, and knew a lot about men. 

She used to say to her daughter, who was grown up 
and married, and would come in of an afternoon sometimes 
and sit with her mamma, ‘‘ My dear, you spoil your hus- 
band. You're too good to him. Don’t let him have his 
own way so much—he’ll take advantage of it.” She was a 
very good sort, this lady, but had seen a lot of the world, 
and she didn’t think much of it, and that had soured her 
so that she said rather hard things about men and women. 
At least, I thought they were hard then; perhaps when I 
have had some experience of the world I shall alter my 
opinion, but I hope not. 

She would tell her daughter that the best way to be a 
happy married woman was to make your husband a little 
jealous. Then he would do anything for you, and be 
always trying to please you. But if you let him see that 
you were wrapped up in him, and thought there wasn’t a 
man in all the world like him, and showed him that you 
were ready to lie down and let him walk over you, then 
he felt so sure of you that he didn’t trouble to be nice and 
agreeable so as to keep your affection. But if you flirted 
a little, and were a little cold now and then, and kept him 
on the fidget, that would make him anxious, and he would 
always be like a lover trying to keep you fonder of him 
than of anybody else. 

Another thing she told her daughter was, never to object 
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to her husband going to his club or to the theatre by 
himself, or out of town by himself. Men, she said, always 
like to go where they are told not to, and if you don’t let 
them go to the club they will be always hankering after 
it; but if you say to your husband, “Oh, dear me! I wish 
you wouldn’t always stick lolling about the house of an 
evening—why don’t you go to your club, or somewhere ? ”— 
then he will go, and all the time he is there will keep 
wondering why you wanted to get rid of him, and will be 
awfully nice and quiet and agreeable when he comes 
home, and do just as he is told to, so that he shan’t be 
told to go out again. Women lose their husbands’ love, 
she said, in nine cases out of ten through their own fault. 
They don’t know how to manage them. 

I used to hear all, or nearly all, the lady said to her 
daughter, and then I would think over the places I had 
lived in and the missuses and the masters; and certainly 
my own experience showed me it was quite true that the 
most masterful missuses had the kindest and nicest hus- 
bands. The meek, gentle, loving little missuses generally 
got their noses snapped off and had a lot to put up 
with. 

I often wonder how I shall get on with my Harry when 
be comes home from sea and we settle down. I want to 
be a good, kind, nice, loving little wife to him, but I don’t 
want to liedown and be trampled on. I’ve got a spirit, 
and I couldn’t stand it. But I don’t think he'll want to 
do that. He’s a sailor, and sailors are always so kind to . 
women. At least they are in the plays I’ve seen and the 
books I’ve read that have had sailors in them. 

But what I was writing about was servants sharing the 
family sorrows and joys, and their spirits going up or 
down according to the place they were in. I left the 
place I had been in with poor Miss Charlotte awfully 
down. I felt quite gloomy and miserable and depressed, 
and I determined my next place should be with a jolly 
family, a happy family if I could find one, with no acidity, 
no illnesses in the house, no worries, and nothing to make 
everybody anxious and nervous. It is bad enough to 
have your own worries, but to be constantly taking up 
other people’s makes life hardly worth living. And there 
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are some people who can’t help it. I know that when 
people tell me a story about suffering and sorrow it haunts 
me, and I keep on fidgetting about it. And it’s the same 
if anybody tells me something that is very funny—lI keep 
en thinking of it, and I often burst out laughing when all 
of a sudden it comes into my head. 

With a nature like that you are bound to feel happy or 
unhappy according to the circumstances you are placed 
in. That is what made me determined that my next 
place should be with a jolly family—the jolliest I could 
get, if I had to wait three months for it. 

I thought at one time that I would like to live in 
the family of a gentleman I had once seen acting in a 
play, who made everybody scream with laughter, he was 
so awfully funny. Everybody always laughed at him 
everywhere, I was told, and when he gave evidence in a 
court of justice the judge and jury would scream. 

I was told he wanted a housemaid, and I made up my 
mind to go for the place and have a good three months’ 
laugh after all the misery I had seen; but one day, as I 
was walking down the Strand, I saw a gentleman stand- 
ing leaning on a stick, with a very miserable face, talking 
to another gentleman much taller than himself, who was 
a great tragedian. I heard the short gentleman say with 
a sigh, “ Ah, my dear fellow, I’ve had nothing but trouble 
lately, and I’m in such agony with the gout I can hardly 
crawl.” 

I looked hard at him, thinking I’d seen his face before, 
and just then somebody passed by and said, “ Hullo, 
there’s Mr. , the low comedian; how jolly miserable 
he looks!” 

Yes, it was—it was my funny man—it was the man I 
wanted to be housemaid to, so that I might always be 
smiling at his funny, merry goings-on. 

“Mary Jane, my girl,” I said to myself, “‘ you’ve had a 
narrow escape.” 

Then I began to think that as things go in this world 
by the rule of contrary, if I wanted to live with a really 
merry family I’d better go housemaid to a West End 
undertaker who was doing a big business. I’m not sure 
I shouldn’t have advertised, ‘‘ Wanted, a situation as 
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housemaid with a jolly family; undertaker preferred ;”’ 
but I thought it would be rather a dangerous thing to do, 
as I might get some answers I didn’t like, or get put in 
the comic papers. 

Girls who advertise for a situation often get some very 
curious answers. I have some letters from ladies which 
I have kept as curiosities. If 1 were to publish them 
people wouldn’t believe that they were true. The things 
some ladies will write to a servant in answer to her ad- 
vertisement, and the paragons they expect to get for £14 
@ year, nobody would believe. I hope because I say 
“‘ paragon ” nobody will think I use big words that I don’t 
understand, like some girls do, picking them up of their 
masters and missuses, and using them in the wrong place, 
without knowing the meaning of them, and so making 
themselves ridiculous. 

I know what a “ paragon ” is through one of my masters 
having given that name to a girl that his wife had a 
splendid character with. ‘‘My dear,” he said to the lady, 
“if that girl acts up to the character you've got with her 
she’s a perfect paragon.” When the girl came she was 
no servant at all, but had to be told everything, and made 
most dreadful mistakes. So whenever she did anything 
awful and the missus was wild about it, the master used 
to grin and say, “What, my dear! I can’t believe it. 
The Paragon couldn’t do such a thing.” 

And they got in talking of her to call her the Paragon 
to each other. Missus would say to master, ‘“ Did you 
hear that crash before we were up? It was the Paragon 
dusting the drawing-room clock.” She was a smasher, 
and no mistake, was the Paragon. If she had been paid 
by a china and glass shop to go into families to make it 
good for business she couldn’t have smashed in a more 
wholesale way. And she never remembered anything she 
was told to do more than five minutes. She had such a 
head that she would answer the dining-room bell, and be 
asked for something, and come down in the kitchen and 
forget what it was, and have to go upstairs again and say 
to the lady, ‘Please, ma’am, what was it you said I was 
to bring up?” 

T ought really to have given a whole Memoir to that 
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Paragon, for she was a character. The things she did 
would fill a book. One of them was——~ 


it * # * it 
Now, that’s right-down spiteful of somebody. Here’s 
a valentine come for me by post, and it’s a nasty, horrid, 
ugly girl, inked all over. She’s got a smudge of ink on 
her nose, and her face is smeared with ink, and her dress 
is all over ink, and she’s scrawling pothooks and hangers 
on a dirty sheet of paper, and her stockings are in holes 
(which I’m sure mine never are, for if there is one thing 
I’m particular about it’s my stockings), and her hair is 
untidy (mever do you see a stray hair outside my cap), 
and her dress is in rags. And underneath it some vulgar, 
uneducated person has written, “ Mary Jane, the Hor- 
theress.” I know who it is—it’s that mean fellow, James, 
the footman next door. It’s just spite because I won’t 
talk to him, but behave like a girl who is engaged to 
be married ought to. I may be an authoress—I hope 
I am—but I’m sure I’m nota fright. And if Ido get a 
little ink on me now and then, it isn’t to be wondered at, 
with the spluttering pens I have to write with, and dead 
bluebottles in the bottom of the inkpot. ‘ Hortheress ” 
indeed! Ugh, the mean wretch | 
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MEMOIR XVIII. 
THE JOLLY FAMILY. 


I pip get into service with a jolly family. I told you I 
would, if I had to wait ever so long, because I wanted to 
get my spirits again and feel happier. 

I had to refuse a lot of places before I got the one I 
wanted. I heard of plenty of situations while I was at 
the Servants’ Home, for it wasn’t hard to get a place if 
you had a good character. There is always a demand for 
servants who know their work. 

The first person I was sent to see was a widow lady 
who had married a gentleman much younger than herself. 
He was very handsome, and she was very rich ; but I wasn’t 
in the house with them long before I made up my mind 
I shouldn’t be very jolly there. I saw in a minute that 
she was jealous of her handsome young husband, for she 
looked daggers at him when he fixed his eyes on me. 
Beautiful eyes they were, and he had the loveliest dark 
curly hair I ever saw in my life. 

She looked daggers at him because he stared at me and 
looked rather pleased, as much as to say, “ Well, I am 
glad we're not going to have an old frump about the place, 
or a cross-eyed girl with red hair.” I’m said to be rather 
nice-looking—pleasing, the ladies call it; pretty, the 
gentlemen say Iam; so I made up my mind that place 
wouldn’t suit me. 

I should have had a rare time of it, with a jealous 
mistress. Of course, I shouldn’t have encouraged any 
nonsense; but gentlemen will take notice of a nice-look- 
ing girl, especially married gentlemen, and then the wives 
don’t like it. T’ve had to put up with a good deal from 
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the missuses because the masters spoke pleasantly to me, 
and liked me to help them on with their overcoats and 
brush their hats. In one place I was even accused of 
making eyes at the master, and I’m sure I was as innocent 
as a babe unborn. You can’t go about a house with your 
eyes on the carpet or up at the ceiling, just because the 
master happens to be in it. 

I said to myself, when I saw how jealous the lady was 
of her husband, “ No, thank you; this won’t be a jolly 
family, I can see;” and I could see the lady was glad 
when I said the wages she offered were not high enough. 

As I shut the door and went out into the hall I heard 
the lady say to her husband, ‘‘ Why didn’t you stare the 
girl out of countenance?’ And I knew that I had done 
well to refuse the situation. 

The next that came after me was an old lady who was 
housekeeper to a widower; she wanted me for a house- 
maid, but she began to tell me all her ways, saying she 
was very particular about this, and very particular about 
that, and she gave herself such airs that I soon saw what 
that place would be like. It’s bad enough to be under a 
real missus who is faddy, but to be under a housekeeper 
in a widower’s family is purgatory. I know by what a 
girl told me who had a place of that sort. Everything 
that’s done well the housekeeper takes the credit of, and 
everything that goes wrong she lays on to the housemaid. 
And if the girl complains to the master about anything, 
he says, ‘“‘ You must settle it with Mrs. ,’ whatever her 
name is; “‘I can’t interfere.” He dare not interfere, as a 
rule. The housekeeper to a widower, if he is getting old, 
is missus of everything, and generally manages to frighten 
her master into giving way to her in everything for the 
sake of peace. No housekeeper-missus for me. 

After that I went to see about a place in a family at 
Bayswater. The lady was very nice and motherly look- 
ing, and I took a fancy to her at once, but one of her 
daughters had St. Vitus’s dance and the eldest son was 
- eccentric. How I found that out was by his coming into 
the room and making the most hideous faces at me. 

The lady told me not to be frightened; Mr. Titus was 
quite harmless. I said nothing, but made an excuse that 
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the work would be too heavy, and that there were too 
many stairs. I didn’t want to be frightened out of a 
year’s growth by Mr. Titus making hideous faces at me, 
and the young lady dancing St. Vitus’s dances all over the 
place. I didn’t think that would be the thing to restore 
my shattered nerves. 

At last I got a place which I thought would suit me 
“down to the ground,” as Harry used to say when he saw 
anything which he fancied very much. 

A nice, smiling, middle-aged lady came to the Home to 
see about a servant, and I saw her. She had beautiful 
white teeth and clear blue eyes, and she seemed so happy, 
you expected to hear her burst out laughing and singing 
every minute. 

She asked me a few questions in a jolly sort of way, and 
when I asked her a few, she answered them so merrily and 
so heartily that she quite took my fancy, and I began to be 
anxious lest I shouldn’t suit. 

She told me that they were plain, simple people, she and 
her husband, with a grown-up family, most of them at 
home, but that it was a nice easy place, and that they 
always tried to make their servants happy. 

I was so pleased with what she told me that I asked one 
pound less than I had had before, for fear I should lose 
the place through wanting too much wages. 

I was engaged subject to my character suiting, though 
when she went away she told me with a smile she was 
sure it would suit, and in a few days I was safely settled 
in my new place. 

They were a jolly family, and no mistake ! 

There were the lady and her husband, a jolly-looking 
old gentleman, who had the appearance of a sea captain, 
with his dear old red face and shaggy grey eyebrows and 
keen blue eyes, and there was a son about two and twenty, 
and two daughters rather older that that, I dare say, but 
as merry, open-hearted young ladies as you could find in a 
day’s march. 

The first time I waited at dinner they were laughing 
and joking all the time. They didn’t seem to have a care 
among them. There were four other servants—I was 
parlourmaid—and I said to them at the kitchen supper, 
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“What nice people !—they make you quite happy to look 
at them.” 

Cook said, “Yes, they do; they’re the nicest people 
I’ve ever been with; so free and easy, and no bother about 
anything.” 

‘And they are not a bit mean or stingy,” said the 
housemaid. ‘They have the best of everything; and so 
do we in the kitchen. They must be very rich, for every- 
thing about the place is good; and they all seem to spend 
money just as though there was no end to it.”’ 

That was true. They had everything; and when a bill 
was to be paid for a small amount, and I took it in to 
them, master he would put his hand in his pocket and 
bring out a whole handful of gold. 

All that came down from the dining-room dinner we 
had. Nothing was ever asked for again, and there was 
such profusion that cook used to give whole jellies and 
pies and half chickens and half legs of mutton away to 
her friends. 

It was a jolly life there. No grumbling; no worries; 
everybody enjoyed themselves, and always had a good 
appetite, and they laughed at everything all day long, just 
as if life was a side-splitting comedy. : 

It was very different to some of my places. We servants 
caught the complaint, as they say, and we were as jolly 
down in the kitchen as the folks were upstairs; and I 
began to get quite fat with good living and a contented 
mind. 

Sometimes I couldn’t help thinking there was a little 
too much waste, because I have always been of a saving 
disposition—which is a good job for Harry, as a wasteful 
wife is the worst thing that can happen to a young man,— 
but I said to myself, ‘‘They are very rich, so it doesn’t 
matter.” 

The master—Mr. Bokley was his name—was out from 
about ten till four or half-past, being something big in the 
City; and young Mr. Bokley was with his papa. In the 
afternoon mistress would go in acarriage, which she hired 
from the livery stables, and bring her husband home in 
it; or she and the young ladies would go for a drive in 
the park, and come home to dinner. 

BR 
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The young ladies both had young men—nice, hand- 
some fellows—real gentlemen, who were always calling, 
and would take them out a great deal; and there was 
hardly an evening that some of the family didn’t go to 
a ball or a concert, unless there was a dinner party at 
home. 

The dinner parties they had were splendid—no expense 
spared—and everything was had in from a West End firm, 
waiters and all; so that we had nothing to do but help in 
the kitchen and outside in the hall. : 

They were a jolly set of people who came to the parties 
—very rich—and they all seemed in such high spirits it 
quite did one good to look at them. 

I was there for three months, and every day the family 
seemed to get jollier. While I was there, one of the young 
ladies—the eldest one—was married, and it was the 
grandest wedding I ever saw. The presents her papa 
gave her were simply magnificent, and her jewellery 
almost made you blink to look at it. When it was all 
laid out, and we servants were allowed to go in and 
have a peep before the company came, cook said you 
wanted a piece of smoked glass to look at the diamonds 
through. 

It was a beautiful breakfast ; everything in the greatest 
perfection ; and the champagne might have been water, by 
the way it was handed about. When the bride was in the 
hall there wasn’t any crying. Her mamma and her papa 
gave her a hearty kiss, and she gave them one back again, 
and she went away with a regular hurricane of rice and 
old slippers after her, everybody hurrahing; and in the 
evening there was a grand ball. 

That wedding must have cost thousands—that and the 
ball—it was so gorgeous. The hot-bouse flowers that deco- 
rated the rooms must have costa small fortune. I cer- 
tainly never lived in a house where things were done in 
such a princely style and so open-handed. 

Plenty of rich people I’ve lived with have been mean, 
and grudged expense more than poor people. Some of the 
richest mistresses look into the expenses in the kitchen as 
closely as the landlady of a struggling lodging-house. 
But the Bokleys were not only rich, they were generous 
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as well; and I believe if we’d wanted champagne with 
our dinner in the kitchen, instead of beer, we could have 
had it. 

The lady’s-maid, a French girl—they had her soon after 
I came—did wonderfully well with the missus’s and the 
young ladies’ dresses. They turned them over to her 
sometimes before they were even soiled, because they had 
so many new ones they didn’t know what to do with the 
old ones. 

The French maid used to sell them; and she told me she 
had a first-rate connection with good families, and got a 
nice price for the dresses, because many ladies of good 
position who were poor, and others whose husbands kept 
them short, were very glad to buy stylish dresses, as good 
as new, for a quarter the cost, and alter and fit them and 
wear them. 

She told me a funny story once about this selling 
rich ladies’ dresses that have only been worn once or 
twice. 

There was @ young lady who lived in a beautiful villa, 
and a nobleman was in love with her. The nobleman 
ought not to have been, because he was married. The 
French maid told us that this young lady had an allow- 
ance from the nobleman, and he paid for her dresses and 
everything—which, of course, was wrong; but those 
French maids see a curious side of life, and because it is 
wrong that is no reason it is not true. 

Well, the nobleman was very mean at home, they say, 
because this other establishment cost him so much money. 
The French maid called it “ establishment,” so I suppose 
that is the right word. 

One day the young lady had worn a beautiful new 
dress, and got into a rage with it because it did not fit her. 
Owing her maid money, she said, ‘* Here, you can sell this 
dress. I shan’t wear it again.” 

The maid sold the dress to another maid who knew the 
nobleman’s wife’s maid, and this maid, the last one, took 
it to her mistress as a new dress that had never been 
worn, but was to be sold cheap by a West End dressmaker, 
because the lady it had been made for had lost all her 
money and couldn’t afford to pay for it, 
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The nobleman’s wife was very hard up through her 
husband keeping her so short of dress money, and always 
grumbling at her. 

So when she found the dress fitted her, and 1t was to be 
had cheap, and believing it to be quite new, she bought it, 
and wore it out to a dinner party. 

The nobleman had seen the young lady in it, and he 
knew it again when his wife had it on, and he stared at it 
in amazement, hardly knowing if he could believe his 
own eyes. 

He thought the dressmaker might have made two just 
alike, but what was his horror when, after they got home, 
his wife put her hand ina little pocket that she had not 
noticed, and said, ‘‘ Good gracious, what is this P ” 

She had found a letter, and when she looked at the 
handwriting on the envelope she saw it was her hus- 
band’s. 

She thought for a moment it must be a letter of hers 
got into the pocket by mistake, but she saw the name on 
the envelope was that of a young lady she had had pointed 
out to her in Hyde Park as rather fast. 

She opened the letter before he could stop her, and it 
was one from her husband saying to the young lady he 
couldn’t take her to the Opera because his wife had made 
an engagement for him, and he was awfully sorry, as he 
would much sooner have been with the young lady. 

The French maid told us there was an awful scene, and 
when the poor lady found out whose dress she had bought 
cheap and was wearing, she tore it up into fragments, and 
threw it at the nobleman. 

It certainly was a curious story, and I dare say it was 
true, for we hear very wonderful things in the kitchen 
from girls who have been in titled families. Some of the 
stories, I think, would astonish people if I were to tell 
them, but I don’t think it would be right of me to do so. 
Besides, servants in talking to each other exaggerate, and 
some are always seeing wrong where there really is no 
wrong; but if I wanted to make my Memoirs sensational, 
I could easily do it by telling some of the goings-on other 
girls have told me. 

I prefer only to give my own experiences. I know they 
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are true, which is more than I can say of other people’s— 
that is, I can’t be sure that other people’s are true. 

The lady of the jolly family giving her dresses to the 
French maid took me a little out of what I was writing 
about, but I hope I haven’t done any harm by telling the 
story the maid told me. . 

After the wedding, everything went on just as jolly as 
before, except that the eldest son left home and went 
abroad—to Spain I think it was he went, or somewhere 
—on very important business for his father. 

Sometimes when City gentlemen came to dinner they 
would grumble a little about business, and say it wasn’t 
so good as it used to be; but Mr. Bokley would smile all 
over his nice red face, and show his beautiful white teeth, 
and say that his business never was so good. Of course 
everybody knew he must be doing a splendid business, or 
he wouldn’t be able to be so extravagant, and the whole 
family wouldn’t be so perpetually jolly. 

One night, after a big dinner party, the order came down 
to the kitchen for breakfast at seven. | 
- “What's that for?” I said to the French maid, who 
brought the message. : 

“We are all going abroad to-morrow,” she said, “‘ by 
the early Continental mail.” | 

“ What—all P ” I asked, wondering if, in their generous 
way of doing things, cook and I were to be taken to Paris 
with the family. 

“Monsieur, Madame and Mademoiselle, and myself,” said 
the French maid. 

We stared at that, we other servants, because we hadn’t 
heard a word about it, and it was so sudden. 

Not a word had been said at the dinner party, not at 
least that I heard; and I distinctly remembered hearing 
Mr. Bokley make an appointment with one of the gentle- 
men at his office for one o’clock the next day. 

I supposed it was their way of doing things, so I said 
nothing; but we were up the next morning early, and had 
breakfast ready for the family at seven. 

They were very jolly at breakfast, smiling and cracking 
jokes with each other, and making a hearty meal, and when 
the boxes were all put on the cabs and they were ready to 
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start, the lady said good-bye to us, and said they would 
only be away for a week, and we were to take care of our- 
selves, and have all we wanted. 

And the last we saw of them as they drove away was 
their smiling faces looking out of the cab window. 

And that was the last we ever sawof anyof them. For 
they hadn’t been gone a day before people began to come 
to the house and ask for them, and some of them were 
very rude, and wouldn’t believe the master wasn’t at home. 
And presently something came on us like a thunderclap. 
A lawyer came, and a man took possession, and the police’ 
came, and we had to clear out, and I, happening to buy a 
paper, read in big type, “‘ Gigantic Frauds.” 

When I read it I was riveted to the spot. It was all 
about Mr. Bokley, and it said the most dreadful things 
about him. 

He had been carrying on 8 most gigantic swindle in the 
City of some sort, and it seems that thousands of people 
were ruined by him, and he had left I don’t know how 
many hundreds of thousands in debt. 

How he could have carried on this swindle so long with- 
out being discovered, the paper said, was a mystery. 

Some of the cases that the newspapers mentioned of 
people who had been ruined by him were heartrending. 

How they came out was by the people clamouring at his 
office when it was known to be shut up, and that he had 
run away with their money. It wasa kind of bank, and 
it seems Mr. Bokley had promised lots of people big in- 
terest for their money, and that made people who had only 
a little take it out of other banks and bring it to him. 

It was this money that the Bokleys had spent like water. 
No wonder they could live in grand style, and not be par- 
ticular about what was wasted, when really they were not 
paying for anything themselves. When I read of all these 
poor people, some of whom came to starvation through my 
master having swindled them, I couldn’t help thinking of 
those jellies and blancmanges, and half chickens and legs of 
mutton the cook used to be allowed to give away, and the 
waste that had gone on all over the house. . 

Mr. Bokley must have known all the time he was giving 
his grand parties and living like a prince that he was 
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spending other people’s money, which he wouldn’t be able 
to repay, because it seems that he had no money of his 
own, and there never was any chance of his keeping the 
bank going and paying the interest he promised, even if 
he had done business with the “capital,” as they called it 
in the papers, instead of spending it. 

When i romomber how jolly they had all been it seemed 
all the more wicked and cruel of them to carry on so, 
knowing what misery they would cause, because I can’t 
help thinking the family knew what was going on as much 
as Mr. Bokley. At any rate, they all stepped off quietly 
enough before the crash came. 

But I suppose the people who are really always con- 
tented and jolly are the selfish, hard-hearted people, be- 
cause they don’t care about anybody or anything so long 
as they enjoy themselves. 

It was not nice for all of us servants to have to leave. 
Some of us had our wages overdue, and they told us we 
couldn’t be paid, but we were creditors, and would have to 
come on the estate. 

The clean sweep the family had made of everything 
without anybody knowing anything about it was wonder- 
ful. All the valuables and the jewels and other property 
had been got away in a most mysterious manner—how, I 
never was able to find out. 

Of course, there was the furniture and pictures and 
things about the place, which they weren’t able to take 
away, and there would be something for the creditors; 
but most of these things, it turned out afterwards, had 
never been paid for, Mr. Bokley owing thousands to his 
private tradespeople, who had believed him awfully rich 
and never bothered for the money. 

I read in the paper that Mr. Bokley was heard of after- 
wards, living very happily and comfortably with his wife 
and son and daughter in Spain, where he couldn’t be 
touched, as at that time there was no “extradition treaty,” 
I think they callit. It said in the paragraph I read that 
he had given £200 to a gentleman coming to England to 
buy him a nice billiard-table and send it him out there. 
So I suppose this jolly family are jolly still. 

But the people he ruined were anything but jolly, and 
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some dreadful stories were told of the ruin that came to 

poor gentlefolks and others through him. I have never 

tried to get into service with a family that were too jolly 

since then. It was a lesson to me. None of the servants 

got a penny of their wages because—— . 
* * * 


Somebody wants me? Looks like a sailor! It’s Harry! 
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MEMOIR XIX. 
HARRY. 


It is very nice for a girl in service who can’t get out often 
to know that her lover is a sailor and at sea on a long 
voyage, because she doesn’t have to fidget and worry and 
get jealous, wondering whether he is flirting with other 
girls; and she doesn’t have her Sunday in made miserable 
by fancying that her young man, while he is out walking 
or visiting at a friend’s, may meet a young woman who 
may make herself agreeable, and so, perhaps, cause trouble. 
Many a servant-girl has lost her sweetheart through not 
getting out on Sundays often enough, and not being able 
to go about with him always on holidays. Of course, it 
is very natural that a young man should want a sweet- 
heart that he can see something of, without having to 
come whistling outside the area-gate after dark, and 
then perhaps only getting the cook, or one of the other 
servants, to come up to say his sweetheart is engaged 
with the missus, and can’t get out even to speak to him. 

And a girl in service often doesn’t get out till five when 
it is her Sunday out, and has to be in again by ten sharp, 
or there is a bother, and this doesn’t leave much time for 
courting. All these things made me rather glad that my 
Harry was a sailor and a good deal away, because I didn’t 
always have to be in a fit and a fluster to get out when it 
was my turn, nor on tenter-hooks, as they say, lest some- 
thing should happen to keep me from going out after I’d 
made the appointment. | 

And I wasn’t like a girl I once knew, whose young 
man was so fond of her that he would come every evening 
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and whistle outside or rattle his stick along the area rail- 
ings to let her know he was there. For an hour before 
it was his time to come she would be on the listen, and 
all of a tremble for fear he should come just as she had 
to go upstairs about something, or to be in the dining- 
room waiting. 

What made her so frightened was that he had told her 
there was consumption in his family, and that he had a 
weak chest, and that if she kept him waiting long on cold 
nights (the house was at the corner of a square, and the 
wind whistled round fearfully sometimes, enough to cut 
your head off when it was east) he would most likely have 
inflammation of the lungs, and be carried off in a month, 
like his seven brothers and sisters had been. 

It was very mean of the fellow to tell the poor girl 
that, because he was a hearty, robust-looking young man, 
and I don’t believe ever had anything the matter with 
him, or any of his family either; but he just did it to 
make the girl hurry up and see him directly he whistled, 
without keeping him waiting about, as some girls do their 
sweethearts. 

Whether it was true or not, it used to put this poor girl 
in a great state, and she got quite ill and nervous because 
he would come of an evening and whistle, and she could 
not always get up to the area-gate to him at once. 

Just as his whistle came sometimes the drawing-room 
or the dining-room bell would ring, and then she would 
be fit to drop because she had to answer it, and she didn’t 
know how long she might be kept. She would say, “ Oh, 
dear! It’s a dreadful cold wind to-night, and my poor 
Jim will take cold on his lungs and die;” and all the time 
she was doing whatever she had to do, she would be say- 
ing to herself that nails were being knocked into her Jim’s 
coffin. And sometimes she would be quite beside herself, 
and make such a muddle of what she was told to do, and 
give such strange answers to questions she was asked, 
that the missus would scold her and say she was getting 
an idiot. | 

And upon my word it is a wonder that she didn’t get 
one. I’ve seen her, when it was an east wind, and she 
hasn’t been able to get to the area-gate, go hot and cold, 
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and tremble and shake and burst out into a perspiration, 
and then shiver till her teeth chattered again. The young 
man talked about going into a consumption, but the girl 
was much nearer doing it than he was, through his selfish- 
ness. Sometimes she would go out, quite hot and flustered, 
with only her indoor things on, and stand at that gate 
talking to him in the cold for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour. And he—the humbug—would be nicely wrapped 
up in a thick overcoat, with a woollen comforter round 
his neck, smoking his pipe, and as snug and comfortable 
as you like. 

Men are selfish! The more you know of them the more 
you can’t help seeing that they are. They expect a girl 
to give up everything for them. Gentlemen, when they 
are courting ladies, may be very nice and polite, and think 
of nothing but their sweethearts’ convenience; but I am 
bound to say that, as a rule, the young men who court 
servant-girls are rather the other way. It is the girl 
who has to make all the sacrifices, and wait at the street 
corners, and go just where her young man wants, and 
very often the expenses of the outing are paid for out of 
the girl’s own purse. 

That’s where I thought myself so lucky in having a 
nice, kind-hearted sailor, ike Harry, for my sweetheart. 
He was politeness itself, and, as to my paying, why, I do 
believe if I’d ever offered to he would have sworn at me— 
a thing he has never done yet, although they say that 
sailors use bad language naturally, and without thinking 
what it means. 

I felt it a comfort, as I told you, that Harry was away, 
because it saved me from being jealous or nervous or in 
a fluster ; but when he came home and had only a short 
leave on shore, then I began to see the other side of the 
picture. 

It was dreadful, only being able to get out so few times 
in @ fortnight, when you wouldn’t see your lover again 
for months. 

When he came up to the front door of the house where 
I was living parlourmaid, and asked for me as bold as 
brass, I felt very proud that everybody had seen him, and 
that I had such a brave, good-looking, nicely dressed lover. 
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There was no whistling outside the area gate with Harry. 
No, he gave a big pull at the visitors’ bell that made it 
ring for five minutes, and when the door was opened he 
walked into the hall with his cigar alight, and a big 
parcel, tied up in a silk handkerchief, under his arm, and 
he said, in his beautifully strong, manly voice, ‘‘ Will you 
please tell Miss Buffham that I’m here? ” 

The housemaid who had gone to the door, she stared at 
him a minute, and was going to say that he’d made a 
mistake, as she didn’t know the name of Buffham, when 
she remembered that I’d told her my lover was a sailor, 
and was soon coming home from sea. So she giggled at 
him (she was rather a forward girl) and said, “ Oh, Mary 
Jane you mean, don’t you P”’ 

‘“‘Yes,” said Harry, ‘ Mary Jane; that’s my lass’s name. 
Where is she? Let me come downstairs and give her a 
surprise.” 

‘‘What!” says the housemaid. ‘ Let you downstairs ? 
I daren’t do it. No followers allowed here. I should like 
to know what missus would say if she found a sailor in 
the kitchen along with us girls. But I'll tell Mary Jane 
hides here, only—only—hadn’t you better go to the area- 
gate?” 

“Not me!” says Harry. “I don’t mind who knows 
I’m here—no more does my lass. We're lovers all fair and 
square and above board, and the young fellow that’s afraid 
to come to the front door after his sweetheart can’t think 
much of the girl he’s courting.” 

Missus came out of the dining-room, hearing a man’s 
voice talking loud in the hall, and wanted to know what 
was the matter. . 

Harry took his cap off and made her a nice bow, and 
told her who he was and what he wanted, and he hoped 
that there was no harm in his coming to the front door. 

* Missus smiled (she was quite taken with Harry’s nice 
looks, as what woman could help being ?), and she said, 
“Certainly not. If you will step into the library Mary 
Jane shall come to you.” ; 

Harry thanked the lady and made her another nice bow, 
and went into the library, and the housemaid came down 
tossing her head and saying, “ Well, I never!” and all 
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that sort of thing (her young man used to rattle the area 
railings when he wanted her, and then go and hide round 
the corner for fear the master should look over the window 
blind), and told me that there was a fellow in the library 
asking for me, and he said his name was Harry. 

I was up the kitchen stairs in double-quick time—I 
don’t believe my feet touched them—and I hadn’t time to 
wonder how on earth Harry got into the library before I 
was in the room myself. 

_ Another second and my dear, handsome, sunburnt lover’s 

arms were round me and his lips were pressed to mine, 
and he hugged me s0 tight that my cap fell off and hung 
down my back, and I was just saying, ‘“‘ Oh, Harry !”’ and 
wondering whether I ought to laugh or cry or faint, or 
ask him not to smash all the breath ont of my body, 
when the door opened and a voice said, “ Good gracious ! ” 
and the door was banged-to again. 

I couldn’t see who it was, because my face was pressed 
so closely to Harry’s waistcoat; but I knew the voice. It 
was the missus’s cousin, a clergyman from the country, 
who was staying in London for the Exeter Hall meetings. 

It seems he went straight to missus, and told her that 
he had seen a most disgraceful scene—one of the servants 
in the arms of a young man in the library—and missus 
laughed, and said she knew all about it. JI only heard of 
it afterwards from the housemaid, who was in the room 
when he came in and told missus. He said it wasa terrible 
example for the other girls, and that his wife wouldn’t 
have allowed such a thing in her house. He told master 
about it afterwards, and the housemaid said that master 
‘made a big joke of it, and said he (the clergyman) was 
only sorry it wasn’t him, and that sent the clergyman off 
green with horror to his meeting at Exeter Hall. | 

Master, I know, didn’t like him staying at the house, 
because he was so awfully particular, making out that 
everything was wicked, and seeing harm where none was 
meant; and master, being rather free and easy, took q 
delight in plaguing the poor man, and when he came 
home Jate from the meetings would say, “ Hullo, hullo, 
this won’t do! I shall write and tell your wife, sir.”’ 

The clergyman would go red up to tho roots of hig 
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hair, and say he didn’t understand such observations, and 
that would make master joke him all the more. But he 
didn’t joke him into going and staying at an hotel for the 
May meetings, which was what he wanted to do, I know. 
Missus was polite to her cousin, but I think she would 
have been glad too, for him not to stay there, because he 
upset the house, wanting his breakfast before everybody 
else, and coming home late to dinner; and he never so 
much as gave us servants @ sixpence when he went away. 

Harry looked up when the door banged, and said, “ Who 
was that?” 

I said, “Oh, it’s only the clergyman! Whatever will 
he think ?”” 

“Think!” said Harry. ‘‘ Why, that there will soon be 
a job for him.” 

‘“ Whatever do you mean?’ I said, pretending not to 
understand. 

‘“* Why, that we shall be getting married very soon now, 
my dear,” said Harry, giving me another hug that made 
me really think my ribs would break. ‘One more voyage, 
my darling, and then when I come back we'll stand up 
before the parson and be spliced.” 

“Be what P” 

“‘ Be spliced, my little beauty,” said Harry; “ be married 
—that’s what I mean. Oh, bless your little heart, I wish 
it was to-morrow !” 

He was trying to hug me again when there was a little 
cough outside, and I had only just time to put my cap on 
straight, and get over to the other side of the room, when 
missus came in. 

“ If you like, Mary,” she said, “‘ you can ask your sweet- 
heart to take a cup of tea with you downstairs.” 

‘Oh, thank you, ma’am,” I said, going awfully red, 
because I felt awkward at being made love to before the 
missus. 

Harry said, “ Thank you,” too; and then missus asked 
him about Australia, and he told her about his voyage, and 
all the things he had seen, and she was quite interested. 
Then he asked her if I might have a day’s holiday to- 
morrow, that I might go and see the sights with him, and 
she said, “ Yes, certainly.” : 
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It was very kind of her; but she was always very nice 
to me, and I’m sure she was taken with Harry’s manly, 
sailor-like ways, and his coming to the front door for me. 

When I took Harry down into the kitchen to the ser- 
vants’ tea it was quite a sensation, I can tell you. 

Cook was wild at first because she hadn’t been able to 
tidy herself up and put a smart cap on; but when we all 
sat down Harry soon put them at their ease, and began to 
tell them such wonderful things about foreign lands that 
they all sat open-mouthed listening to him. 

And oh! weren’t they all jealous because my young man 
was so different to their young men. 

I felt a very proud and happy girl, I can tell you, to 
have a sweetheart that everybody liked, even the missus, 
and I was glad I had had a lucky escape from my other 
lovers, who weren’t to be named in the same breath with 
Harry. 

He made the girls’ mouths water when he told them 
about the lovely places he had seen, and he made their 
blood curdle when he told them how once, years ago, when 
he was only a boy, he had been shipwrecked. 

He showed them the presents he had brought me—beau- 
tiful things from foreign places, that might have been put 
under a glass case in a lady’s drawing-room, and he was 
awfully polite to them, handing the bread-and-butter, and 
behaving like what he was, every inch a gentleman. I 
felt a little awkward at first, when he would sit with his 
arm round my waist before the other girls; and when he 
put the earrings which he had brought me—tigers’ claws 
set in gold—in my ears, and gave me a kiss that might 
have been heard outside in the street, I felt as if my cheeks 
were on fire. 

The other girls laughed at that, and chaffed me about 
going so red, and then the housemaid, who was a mis- 
chievous girl if ever there was one, began to pretend that 
other fellows were in love with me, and she and cook got 
it up for me, as they called it, nicely, by throwing out 
hints about a soldier and a policeman. 

I got cross, because I was afraid perhaps Harry would 
believe it; but he laughed and said that they weren't going 
to make him jealous, for he would let his little girl live 
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housemaid at Albany Barracks or Scotland Yard while he 
went three times round the world, and never feel jealous 
for a single minute. 

_ “ How nice to have a lover like that,” said the house- 
maid ; ‘“‘ but they say men that aren’t jealous before they 
are married get awfully jealous after.” 

“Do they?” said Harry. “I’m sure I shan’t. A man 
who’s jealous of his wife can’t think much of himself. 
I’m never going to be jealous of my little girl, God bless 
her! We’re going to be the jolliest young couple ashore, 
and when we've got our little country inn that we're going 
to take, you ladies must bring your sweethearts and come 
and see us.” 

Harry stopped till the last minute, when I had to go 
upstairs to the dining-room to help to wait at table, and I 
let him out at the front door, and he gave me another hug 
right on the steps, and told me that he’d be waiting for me 
at ten o'clock the next morning, which was the earliest I 
could get out. 

_ That evening missus said to me that I was a fortunate 
girl to be engaged to such a nice young man, and she. 
hoped I should try to make him a good wife, and she asked 
when we were going to be married, and I told her as soon 
as Harry had made another voyage. 

She said if I was married from her service she would 
make us a wedding present, and I thought that was very 
kind of her. I didn’t stop in her service because things 
happened which prevented it, and Iam not married yet at. 
the time I am writing these Memoirs; but I am sure that 
when I am, if the lady knows when it is to be, she will. 
send the present, for she was one of the kindest and nicest 
mistresses I ever had, and I never shall forget how nice 
she was to me when my sailor sweetheart came home 
from sea. é 

Some mistresses hate sweethearts like poison. They 
say that if a girl is in love she forgets things and doesn’t 
do her work properly, and they won’t have followers of 
any sort in the house, which leads to a lot of deceit, 
It is much better if a girl has a sweetheart to let him 
come after her openly, instead of whistling outside the 
area-gate, 
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_ Of course, I don’t mean that the servants ought to have 
their lovers in the kitchen every evening. That would be 
a nice state of affairs, and would lead to confusion. But 
in reason a girl ought to be allowed to see her lover 
openly, and he ought to be allowed to call for her. It gives 
her young man a much better opinion of her, and makes 
him more honest in his love, if I may use the expression, 
when he is making love to her openly and with the know- 
ledge of the family. 

Many poor girls come to grief in their love affairs 
through having to be secret and deceitful, so that the 
missus shall know nothing about it. There seems to be 
something wrong about keeping company with a young 
man because it has to be done on the sly, and when a 
thing seems wrong it doesn’t take much to make it 
wrong. 

If I were a mistress to-morrow I would encourage my 
young servants to take me into their confidence, and then 
I should be able to advise them, and perhaps save them 
from falling into bad company. I should like to see my 
servant engaged to a manly, honest young fellow, that 
wouldn’t be ashamed of what he was doing when I came 
into the kitchen. 

The idea of girls’ lovers bemmg hidden in cupboards, or 
crawling under the table, or sneaking in to supper unbe- 
known to the family, is horrible to me. I hate to read 
about such things. It seems to lower the class to which I 
am proud to belong. 

But it is such a general rule in service for the lady to 
object to a girl seeing her lover, that all servants in stories 
and plays are made out to be deceiving their mistresses, 
and having lovers in on the sly. And it’s generally the 
policeman or a soldier. 

I was very glad I hadn’t been deceitful about Harry. 
I couldn’t have asked him into the house on the sly. I 
should have felt that I was degrading him and degrading 
myself, 

When I was dressed the next day and went out to meet 
him, I felt proud that everybody knew where I was going. 
And that’s how a girl ought to feel when she is going to 
meet the man who is one day to be her husband—the man 
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with whom she hopes to spend her life and to grow old 
with, and to love, honour, and obey, until one of them 
looks on the dead face of the other. 

I didn’t giggle and blush and show off because I was 
going to meet a young man, like some girls do, and I 
didn’t dress myself up in a lot of flash finery, making 
myself look a missus turned out cheap. No. I knew my 
Harry didn’t expect me to be stuck all over with feathers 
and beads and imitation lace. I had on a dear, neat little 
bonnet, and a pretty, plain, tight-fitting dress that hadn't 
cost a lot of money to be made flash, and so I was able to 
wear good boots that didn’t let the water in, and to wear 
nice clean, good, warm clothes underneath. 

If there is one thing I hate it is to see a decent servant 
go out for a holiday dressed up in cheap finery, and looking 
—well, really hardly respectable. 

I’ve known some girls even go so far as to dab their 
missus’s powder all over their faces. I wonder what a 
servant thinks she looks like with great gaudy feathers on 
her hat, and that stuff on her face ? 

We had a nice long day, and I was very happy, but 
—oh dear me !—I did get so tired with walking about so 
much. 

There’s one thing men are not always considerate in, 
and that’s walking girls off their legs. I’ve noticed young 
fellows out with their sweethearts on Bank Holidays, and 
the girls seemed ready to drop. A girl can’t keep on her 
legs all day like a man can. 

Harry did ask me once if I was tired, but he wanted to 
see such a lot of things, and was so full of life and spirits, 
I didn’t like to say “ Yes,” but whenever I could get to sit 
down for a few minutes you may be sure I did. 

We went to the British Museum and to the Zoological 
Gardens, and in the evening to a theatre. 

It was a piece that had sailors in it, and we liked it very 
much, only Harry said they were rum sort of sailors some 
of them, and there were lots of things they said and did 
that he’d never known real sailors do or say; but it wasn’t 
bad at all, only we were awfully crushed in the pit, and 
we sat next an old gentleman up from the country with 
his wife, and he was rather deaf, and she kept repeating 
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what the actors said after they had finished, which was 
rather confusing to the people who sat near. 

We had to leave before it was over, because I didn’t 
want to be home late. Harry wouldn’t let me go by ’bus, 
but took a hansom and went with me right up to the door, 
and rang the bell for me and saw me in. 

And of course he must kiss me and say goodnight out- 
side, and just as he was doing that the reverend gentleman 
came home from the Exeter Hall meetings. 

He gave quite a groan and rolled up his eyes when he 
saw the hansom waiting and Harry kissing me; and I 
heard him say, ‘‘ Well, I never! nice goings on!” 

I dare say he pitched a pretty tale to missus about it 
when he got in, but she never said a word to me. 

The next day Harry was going down into the country 
for a few days to see his dear old mother, who was very 
fond of him, and so was he of her. He wouldn’t neglect 
her even for me; and I was glad of that, because a good 
son makes a good husband. 

Besides, I couldn’t have got out again till the next Sun- 
day, which was my Sunday out, and I didn’t want to ask 
a favour after everybody being so kind to me. 

Harry said he should come back to London on Saturday 
night, so as to be ready to meet me on Sunday. 

I tried to do my work all that week just the same as 
usual, but I didn’t, because, do what I would, I couldn’t 
help thinking of Harry, and looking forward to Sunday. 

He wrote me a nice long letter, which I carried about 
with me, and read again and again, it was so kind and 
loving, and I felt that I had somebody who would take 
care of me all my life. He told me his mother was quite 
anxious to see me, and so he had arranged that she should 
come back to London with him on Saturday, and stay for 
two or three days with her sister, Harry’s aunt, who was 
married to a gentleman who made muffins and crumpets, 
and lived in London, and Harry and I were to go there to 
tea on Sunday. 

I felt a little nervous at meeting Harry’s mother. I] 
was afraid he had told her such nice things about me that 
perhaps she would be disappointed, and I know some 
mothers think that nobody is good enough for their sons, 
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When Sunday came I made myself look as nice and as 
neat as I could, and I looked at myself in the glass to see 
if my hair was quite smooth, and if I was all right— 
because first impressions are everything, especially with 
old ladies, who are very sharp at seeing little things that 
their sons wouldn’t notice. 

Harry was waiting for me, and he was as pleased to see 
me again as if we hadn’t met fora year. When we got to 
the shop it was open, because Sunday is a great day for 
muffins and crumpets. Many people always have them 
for tea when they can get them on that day; and I must 
say there is something very homely and nice about them, 
especially if they are well done and properly buttered, not 
just warmed and the butter dabbed on them so that you 
can’t eat them without greasing yourself all over. 

It was a beautiful little shop, so bright and cheerful, and 
the piles of muffins and crumpets looked lovely spread out 
in the window. The counter was polished as white as 
snow, and you might have eaten your dinner off the floor. 
It was so cosy and homely and domestic-looking, it made 
me think of something I’d read about a muffin shop, I 
think by Dickens, but I’m not sure. 

We went through the shop into the back parlour, and 
there, sitting in front of the fire, was the dearest old lady, 
with lovely silver hair, that I ever saw in my life. 

I knew she was Harry’s mother, for it was Harry’s face, 
only paler and older, and when she got up and came 
towards me and kissed me, a great lump came up into my 
throat and two big tears rolled down my cheek. 

Harry noticed it, and it made him feel queer too for a 
minute to see his dear old mother with her arm round my 
neck, for his voice was quite husky when he said, ‘‘ Mother, 
this is to be your new daughter.’ 

She looked up with a sweet smile on her dear old face, 
and she took my hand and then she took Harry’s, and 
looked at us both, and her lips moved as if she was saying 
a little prayer to herself. I knew what it was. She was 
asking God to bless and make us happy all our lives. 

I would have given anything to have sat down and had 
a good cry—my heart was so full. I knew Harry’s mother 
liked me—a girl can tell that in a minute—and it was so 
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beautiful to feel that I had somebody else in the world 
now who would care for me. I had always envied the 
girls who had mothers to write to and mothers to go home 
and see. 

We sat down, we three together, by the fire, and had a 
nice talk. Harry’s mother told me what a good son he 
had always been, and how glad she should be to have him 
give up the sea and settle down with a good useful girl 
for his wife. She was glad I had been in service, because 
she said girls who had been used to domestic life made the 
best wives. 

We were talking as if we had known each other all our 
lives, when Harry’s aunt came downstairs, and then I was 
introduced to her. She was very nice, but different to 
Harry’s mother. She wasasharp, bright little woman, but 
quite the business lady. She had along gold chain on and 
a big brooch, with her husband’s likeness in it, and a cap 
on that had broad deep-red ribbons, and a silk gown. She 
was old-fashioned in her way, but I liked her. 

You could see it was a good business that they did with 
the muffins and crumpets, because everything was so good 
and comfortable. She told me her husband had been in 
this shop thirty years, and his father before him, and that 
people sent to them from miles round for their muffins 
and crumpets, and besides that they had men who went 
round with trays of muffins, all covered up in green baize, 
on their heads, and rang a bell, and that people when they 
heard the bell knew it was the muffin-man, and came out 
to buy. 

The husband came in out of the shop when tea was 
ready, as there was an assistant there to attend to the 
customers. He was a jolly fellow, and kept making us 
all laugh. 

It was the happiest tea I ever had in all my life. Of 
course, we had muffins and crumpets, but there was bread- 
and-butter and cake as well. I sat between Harry and his 
mother, and when tea was finished she took my hand in 
hers, and we sat and listened while Harry told us all about 
the sea and his wonderful adventures. 

And after that the muffin gentleman and Harry smoked, 
and we all sat round the fire. The muffin gentleman was 
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very funny, and would propose our healths and drink it in 
hot brandy-and-water, and I was obliged to drink a little 
out of Harry’s glass. 

It was fun. | 

Harry made a speech in reply, and everybody said “* Hear, 
hear,” and they all praised me up, so that I blushed and 
felt confused. 

The time went so fast that when the clock in the shop 
struck nine I couldn’t believe I had been there more than 
an hour. ; 

Then I had to begin to think about starting, but they 
would make me have some supper before I left. Harry’s 
aunt spread a clean white cloth over the table, and there 
was a lovely piece of cold beef and pickled walnuts, and 
a stick of celery in a tall, old-fashioned glass, and a cold 
apple-pie. 

I had to have some of the pickled walnuts, because they 
were Harry’s mother’s own doing, and she had brought a 
large jar up with her as a present to her sister. I never 
tasted such walnuts in my life. Harry told me that her 
onions and red-cabbage were just as good; and as to her 
jams, people who had once tasted them never cared for 
any other. 

He always took a jar of each to sea with him, and a 
big jar of the pickled walnuts as a present to the captain. 
Harry’s captain used to say that the only thing which 
reconciled him to leaving home again (he had a wife and 
family at Rotherhithe) was Harry’s mother’s pickled 
walnuts always being brought to him by Harry as a 
present at starting. Harry said that I must learn how 
to pickle them from his mother, so that when we were 
married 

* i * te 

Windows wide open and the rain coming in, ma’am P 
I’m coming,ma’am. Couldn’tI hear it was raining? No, 
ma'am, I was busy with my—with my needlework. 
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ArtrerR Harry went away to sea again—for the last time; 
for when he comes back we are to be married, and I am to 
give up service—I stayed on for a time with the family I 
was with when he came home. I told you how kind the 
mistress was to me about him, and how she promised me a 
wedding present. It will be eight months before Harry 
is back, if he has good luck, so I am going to complete my 
Memoirs and take them to a gentleman—an anthor—who 
knew me as @ servant, and perhaps he will tell me if I 
can get them published, and how I can get some money 
for them. It will be very useful, that money, for when a 
young couple are starting housekeeping there are such a 
lot of things that they want. 

And it will be so nice for me to be able to show Harry 
some lovely new bank-notes, and to say, ‘“‘ There! That is 
what I have earned by writing.” Perhaps I shan’t tell 
him how I got it, because, if I do, he may want to see the 
Memoirs, and there are things in them which I don’t think 
I should like him to see. 

That is the worst of writing the truth; you have to 

write things that perhaps you don’t care for every one to 
know. But that is the only way to write what is worth 
reading. Not, of course, if you are a poet, or have a fine 
imagination, and can make up things. But it would be no 
good my trying to make up, I am not educated enough. 
If ever my Memoirs are published, and people read them, 
it will be because they are true, and the truth is always 
worth knowing, though sometimes it is not altogether 
agreeable, 
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I have been looking over what I have written, and I 
find it is almost the history of my life in service. I shall 
not have much more to write, for I don’t want to have 
many more changes before I marry. I hoped to have 
stopped where I was when Harry left, but circumstances 
happened which prevented that, and I. must tell you all 
about them. 

One day master came home and told missus that he 
had bought a pretty little house very cheap in the 
country. 

“Whatever did you go buying houses for?” she said. 
‘They are more bother than they are worth.” 

Then she told him (I was waiting at table) what a lot 
of trouble her papa had years ago through buying houses. 
He bought one in London—in Kentish Town, I think she 
said it was—and tried to let it, but there were some 
repairs wanted doing, so he spent £100 on the house, and 
made it look nice inside and out, and then he left it in 
an agent’s hands and put a caretaker in to show people 
over. 

She was a very nice woman, this caretaker, he said, a 
widow woman with two children, who had been, recom- 
mended to him. 

Every week the missus’s father went to the agent, who 
said he had sent a good many people, but it did not seem 
to suit them. 

After about six months, the house not being let, he 
thought there must: be something wrong, so he went to 
the caretaker and asked her what it was the people who 
came to see it objected to. Shetold hima long rigmarole, 
but something in her manner excited his suspicions, so he 
got a friend of his to go to the agent’s and get a card and 
go and see the house. 

The friend went, and, after going over the house, he 
said he liked it very much. 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman; “it is very nice; it’s a 
great pity it’s so damp.” 

‘“‘ Damp, is it P”’ said the gentleman. 

‘‘Oh yes, sir; I’ve had the rheumatics ever since I’ve 
been in it, and after it’s been raining the drains smell 
dreadful,” 
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‘Thank you,” said the missus’s father’s friend; ‘I’m 
afraid it won’t suit me.” 

Then he went and told what the woman had said. Of 
course it was no wonder the house didn’t let. The woman 
put everybody off taking it because it was a good thing for 
her to be there, she having so much a week and her lodgings. 
She was sent away and another caretaker put in—a police- 
man’s wife, with three little children. 

But the second week they were in, one of the children 
fell very ill, and it turned out that it had taken scarlet 
fever at the school it went to, and it died in the house. 

After that, of course, the house had to be disinfected, 
and it was a long time before it was fit to be let to any- 
body with a family, because missus’s father said it would 
be wicked to let anybody take it, not knowing what had 
happened. 

As soon as it was safe he tried to let it again, and a 
gentleman and his wife went to see it, and said it would 
just suit them. Everything was ready to be signed when 
the gentleman went to look over it for the last time. 

He went downstairs to see the wine-cellar, a place that 
hadn’t been used, because, of course, caretakers don’t have 
wine, and it was a long time before they could get tho 
door open, and when they did, and got a light for the 
gentleman to see, he started back, and said, “ What’s that 
in the corner?” He held down the light, and then saw 
a lot of bones. The gentleman said, ‘Good gracious! 
they are human remains. I know it, because I understand 
bones.” 

He went for a policeman, and the bones were taken away. 
There were reports in the papers about it, and it was 
supposed that a murder must have been committed in the 
house, and people came and stood round it and stared up 
at it. 

After that, of course, the house had a bad name, and 
nobody would take it. The caretaker left, and nobody 
would come to take her place. 

And missus’s father at last gave it up as a bad job, and 
sold it for next to nothing, and so lost hundreds of pounds 
through investing his money in house property. 

The master laughed when missus had finished her story. 
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He said he was sure there had not been a murder com- 
mitted in the house he had bought. And if they found 
any bones in the wine-cellar, he said, they would bury 
them in the back garden and say nothing about it. 

“Oh, John, don’t!” said missus; “you make me 
shudder.” 

Master kept talking about the beautiful honse he had 
bought so cheap, and at last the idea he had in his head 
came out. He thought he would furnish it very cheaply, 
it being only a villa, but with a nice garden, and lovely 
scenery round it, and then they would be able to spend 
the summer there instead of going to expensive seaside 
lodgings. 

And if they liked, he said, they could often take the 
children and go there for a month, because he could come 
down of an evening from the City in an hour, and go up 
again in the morning. 

In a few days they went down together and looked at 
it. Missas, when she came back, said she liked it, but it 
would have to have fires lighted all over it, as it was 
newly built, and she didn’t like new houses as a rule, and 
she was a little sorry that it was so lonely, as it was two 
miles from a railway station and there were no other 
houses near it. Still, she said, it had a nice garden, and 
there were beautiful fields behind it, and it was a very 
nice view, and she thought it would be very good for the 
children. 

_ In about two months the house was ready, and as the 
weather was getting nice and warm, master was anxious 
for us all to go down at once. 

Master was always anxious to do everything at once. He 
was a character in that way. He was always full of some 
new idea, and wanted to carry it out at once; but he very 
soon got tired of a thing. | 

He was always having something done at the town house, 
some idea of his carried out, and missus would say that 
he was like a child with a new toy. He would invite 
everybody to come and see what he had had done, and 
make a great fuss about it; but after a week or two he 
would forget all about it or else be sorry he had ever had 
it done. 
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He had a library and a smoking-room that he sat in of an 
evening, and had gentlemen to smoke with him in. One 
day he went and had it all fitted up in what I think he 
called the Oriental style—it was all sofas and cushions and 
queer little tables and striped hangings. He sat in the 
room after it was done every evening, and missus couldn’t 
get him out of it. But after a month he said it wasn’t 
comfortable, and it was cold, and it was this and it was 
that, and although it had cost him a lot of money, he had 
it all altered back again to what it was before. 

Once he read a long article in a newspaper about how 
unhealthy gas was, and he said he thought so too, and 
he should do away with it in the dining-room and in 
the drawing-room, and in his library. So he had all the 
gas stopped up, and the chandeliers taken down, and had 
beautiful hanging lamps to burn oil in fixed up. 

It was all right at first, but after a time something 
went wrong, and they didn’t burn nicely, and they were a 
bother to fill, so they weren’t always trimmed and filled 
properly, and the master began to say, ‘‘O dear me! I 
hate these lamps. After all, there is nothing so cheerful 

S gas.” 

So he had all the lamps taken down and stowed away 
upstairs in the luamber-room and the gas chandeliers fixed 
again, only he said, as he was sure gas was not healthy, 
he would have ventilators fixed in the rooms to carry off 
the impure air. 

He had a builder in who showed him a lot of patent 
ventilators, and he chose the sort he would have, and had 
them fixed in the dining-room and the drawing-room and 
in the library. 

A nice mess it was, I can tell you. We had to cover 
over the carpets and all the furniture with dusting sheets, 
for the men had to knock bricks out of the wall and make 
a hole into the chimney, and I don’t know what. 

Horrid, ugly things, those ventilators were, to be sure, 
when they were up. There was a great shaft, I think 
they called it, went half-way up the wall by the curtains, 
and there was a great square grating let in above that, 
and another one opposite in the wall that went into the 
flue | 
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The builders said it was a system of ventilation that 
made a through draught; and they were certainly quite 
right about that, for the draught was enough to blow your 
head off. 

Everybody used to say who came to the house, “ Dear 
me, where can that draught come from? ‘There isn’t a 
window open, is there?” ‘Oh no,” missus would say, 
“it’s our beautiful new system of ventilation.” 

The master didn’t like missus going on about the venti- 
lators as she did. He said it was very healthy, and every 
house ought to have them. 

But by-and-by he began to speak about the draught 
himself, and one day when there was a fog it all came in 
through the ventilators, so master said, ‘‘Oh, hang those 
ventilators; they’ll be the death of us!” and he went and 
looked at them, and presently he told me to go and get 
him some old newspapers, and he stuffed the shafts quite 
full of the old newspapers, and then I got the steps for 
him, and he pasted brown paper over the top gratings. 
So there was an end of his system of ventilation, which, 
with the pulling the house to pieces and one thing and 
another, must have cost him over £50 if it cost him a 

enny. 

I only tell these things to show what his character was. 
We knew it, and down in the kitchen when we talked 
about the new country house we all said we wondered how 
long master would like it. We didn’t any of us think 
that we should be there very long. 

But master was quite fond of it, and kept going down 
to see the place till everything was ready, and every time 
he came back he told missus that he liked it more and 
more. He had engaged a gardener to come and see to 
the garden, and he had ordered a beautiful wooden 
summer-house to be made, and he said he thought he 
should build stables, and you never heard such schemes as 
he had in his head. 

It was a beautiful day when we started, and we all felt 
very glad we were going into the country. There was 
master and missus and two children—a boy and girl—and 
two servants. 

When we got to the station there were flys to meet us, 
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which the master had ordered to be there. It was a nice 
job getting all the luggage on, and the people about the 
place came and stared at us open-mouthed, as if they had 
never seen anything like us before. I could see by the 
way the porters handled the boxes, and the time they took, 
that they were not used to much.luggage either. 

It was quite a little station, at a place I had never heard 
of before, and it took us over half an hour to drive from 
the station to the new house. 

Certainly when we got there it was very pretty, but 
very lonely. Not another house was to be seen near it, 
and, as we had started rather late in the afternoon, it soon 
got dark after we were in. There was no gas, so we had 
a lamp and candles; but not having been used to candles 
in the kitchen, it made me feel rather dull, and that 
peculiar feeling that comes over you the first night in a 
lonely country place came over me. I think when you’ve 
been used to London, and noise, and bustle, and light, and 
life, you do feel melancholy in the great silence of the 
country at first. It makes you think, and sometimes you 
can think yourself miserable. I know I have done it 
often. 

Master he was in high spirits, though nobody else was. 
He kept going into all the rooms, and admiring everything, 
and saying how healthy it was and what a splendid situa- 
tion. He put on a straw hat and lit his pipe, and went 
out into the garden, and I heard him tell missus, when he 
came in, that he had been planning out some glass-houses, 
so that they would be able to grow all their own choice 
flowers, and he would have forcing houses and so be able 
to have early strawberries and asparagus. 

We were all in a muddle the first evening, everything 
being strange and not all the things unpacked, but we 
managed to lay supper for the family all right, and then 
get our own. 

We got to bed all right, but in the morning when we 
came down there was something wrong with the boiler, 
and the water didn’t come into it. Cook wouldn’t light 
the fire to boil some in a kettle, because she said that 
would cause the boiler to explode when it got empty. I 
had to go up and knock at master’s door, and tell him 
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why I hadn’t brought his hot water. I heard missus say, 
‘* Oh, this is your beautiful country house, is it? No hot 
water.” 

Master dressed and came down and looked at the boiler, 
but he couldn’t make anything of it, so he told cook to 
go and cook at the sitting-room fire, and after breakfast he 
would go into the village and get a man to come and see 
to it. | 

Missus didn’t like it at first, the breakfast being cooked 
in the sitting-room ; but master said it was like “ gipsy- 
ing,” and that was one of the charms of country life. The 
children enjoyed it very much, but it was very awkward 
for us, having no hot water except in the kettle, and 
having no kitchen fire. 

After breakfast the master went off to the village in his 
straw hat, with his pipe, and then missus and we girls 
had a look about the place to see where this was to go and 
where that was to go that hadn’t been unpacked yet. 

I don’t know what the man who built that house was 
thinking about, but there wasn’t a single decent cupboard 
in the place. I can’t bear houses without cupboards. 
They are never comfortable, and you can never keep 
things tidy in them. The first thing I shall look at 
when I go to see a house with Harry will be the cup- 
boards. I won't have one that hasn’t got great big 
cupboards all over it. 

Presently cook said, ‘‘ What about dinner, ma’am P ” 
And missus said, ‘Oh, one of you must go out and find 
the butcher’s and the baker’s, and where all the trades- 
_ people are.” 

It was decided that I should go, andI had a list of what 
I was to order, so I put on my hat and jacket and went 
out to look about. 

I met a boy, and I asked him where the nearest shops 
were, and he said, “‘In the village.” I said, ‘‘ Where’s 
that P’’ and he said, ‘‘ About a mile,” and he told me 
which way to go. 

I got to it at last after getting nearly lost through 
crossing the wrong field for a short cut, and finding myself 
by a river with no bridge over it and having to go all the 
way back again. 
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But as to the shops, well, they had windows to them, 
and that was about all; there was nothing beside. At the 
baker’s they sold cotton and umbrellas and pins and hoops 
and shuttle-cocks and tobacco. The old lady behind the 
counter was very deaf, and it took me a long time to make 
her understand that I wanted her to send bread every day 
up to our house. She didn’t know which house I meant 
at first, becanse I only called it by the name master had 
given it, ‘‘ The Nest; but as that had only been painted 
up a day of course the old lady couldn’t be expected to 


‘know it. When I said, ‘“ Send to The Nest,” she stared, 


and I explained where it was. “Oh,” she said, “‘ that new 
place! Dear me; it’s a long way to send every day. 
How many loaves might you be wanting?” I told her, 
and she said she didn’t know that she could send ; perhaps 
she might know somebody that would go out of the way 
a little with the cart, or perhaps we could send in for the 
bread. 

I thought I'd better take what I wanted with me, so I 
had some loaves put into a basket which she lent me, and 
I thought I’d get a little boy to carry the things; and 
then I went on to the butcher’s. 

It was like a cottage, the butcher’s, and the shutters 
were shut to to keep out the sun; but it said ‘“‘ Butcher” 
over the door, so I went in. It was a queer little place, 
and I couldn’t see any meat hanging up. A nice-looking 
young man in his shirt-sleeves and a straw hat came in out 
of the garden with a pipe in his mouth, and asked me what 
I pleased to want. I said a leg of mutton; and he said— 

“ Friday—but I’m not sure there’s one to spare, unless 
old Mrs. Masters changes her leg to a shoulder.” 

I said, “ What!” forI didn’t understand for the minute 
how any old lady could do that with her leg. But presently 
I saw what he meant; soI said, “‘ Not Friday—to-day, 
Tuesday; I want a leg of mutton.” 

He said, ‘We haven't killed a sheep for to-day, but a 
calf, and I’m sorry to say that’s all gone; it was all 
bespoke two days ago.” 

‘“What can [ have?” I said, beginning to feel that 
master had landed us on a desert island. 

“Well, miss,” he said, “I haven’t got anything left 
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to-day, but another time if you let me know before killing 
day I'll see what I can spare.” 

I said, ‘“‘ Thank you,” and went out of the place feeling 
quite bewildered. 

A nice thing for us to have to scramble with the people 
for two miles round to get a piece of meat for dinner, I 
wondered what missus would say when I told her. I 
thought the best thing I could do was to take back some 
bacon; we might be able to boil that with some cabbage, 
and so not starve. 

I went back to the old lady who sold bread and staylaces 
and tobacco, because I thought she was most likely to 
keep the bacon. But she said she hadn’t any—all hers 
was “bespoke.” But she told me of a cottage close by 
where I might get some, because the old woman who had 
cured it for herself was dead, and the son, living in another 
cottage, had his own, and mightn’t want it. 

So I went to the cottage and knocked, and I was let in 
by an old woman, who stared at me very hard, and 
curtseyed, and asked me if I was the young lady from the 
parsonage. I said, “No. I’ve come to see if I can have 
some bacon. I see there is plenty hanging up on the 
beams.” 

She said she couldn’t tell, but she would ask. She 
threw open a door at the back, and shouted to a man who 
was pulling things out of the garden, and he came in and 
touched his hat. J told him what I wanted, and he said, 
Yes, I could have a side; and he pulled a great side off 
the hooks and gave it to me. 

I didn’t like to say I only wanted enough to boil, and 
when he put that great side of bacon into my arms as if it 
had been a baby I felt quite confused. 

But I thought I had better take it, because it might be 
all we could get to live upon for some days. 

I said, ‘‘ How much P” 

He said, “Oh, Tl let you know by-and-by. When 
you're passing again come in, and then we can settle. 
Maybe you'll be wanting some vegetables and things. 
They be all to be sold now my poor old mother yonder’s 
dead and gone.” 

I gave a start and looked where he pointed. My blood 
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went quite cold, and I gave a little cry. I hadn’t noticed 
anything in the corner which was in the shade but the bed, 
but when the man said what he did I looked hard, and saw 
that there was some one on the bed. It was the old lady 
who would never want any more bacon. 

How I got out of the cottage with the side of bacon in 
my arms and a basket of bread in my hand I don’t know. 
Once out in the airI felt better, but I said to myself, 
‘Now, of all the shopping I ever did, this beats the lot.” 

I got some cabbages at a little shop, and then I found a 
boy in the village to carry the things home for me. 

When I got back, missus said to me, ‘‘ You have been a 
time. I thought you were lost.” 

But !when I told her all my adventures, at first she 
laughed, but presently she said, “ Well, this is a nice place 
your master has brought us to! We can’t light the 
kitchen fire for fear of being blown up; and when we do 
light it we can’t get anything to cook at it.” 

Just then the master came in, his face like a turkey- 
cock, through having walked fast in the sun. He flung 
himself down in a chair, and said, “ I’ve been all over the 
place after a man to put the boiler right, and I find there 
is only one man who does that sort of thing, and he is 
gone to do a job at a house four miles off, and will be en- 
gaged there all the week. I shall have to get somebody 
down from London. 

‘‘' Well,” said missus, “if somebody’s coming from 
London, the sooner the better, if you want me to stop here, 
for you don’t think I’ve come to the country to have my 
dinner cooked under my nose in the dining-room, do you P”’ 

‘“‘ All right,” said master; “don’t be disagreeable about 
it. Ill go and telegraph to the office for them to go out 
and find a man who understands boilers, and send him 
down. ‘“ Let’s see, I wonder where the telegraph office is P 
I wonder which is the nearest? I'll ask.” 

Master went out and stood at the garden gate, waiting 
for some one to pass that he could ask, but nobody came 
by. So, after an hour, he said he would go down to the 
village again. Then he said he would wait till after the © 
early dinner, as he felt very hungry with his walk in 
the country air, 
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“What's for dinner?” he said. 

“Nothing,” says missus, “except some bacon as soon as 
we can boil it, though how we are going to get a big sauce- 
pan on that little parlour grate I don’t know.” 

‘“‘Oh,” says the master, ‘what a lark! lLet’s stick up 
three sticks in the back garden, and light a fire and hang 
a pot over it and boil the bacon in that, and eat it outdoors 
like gipsies.” 

The children clapped their hands and shouted at that, 
and said it would be capital fun, but missus said they 
might if they liked, but she shouldn’t. There had been a 
heavy dew in the morning, and if she couldn’t have her 
dinner without sitting down on the damp grass and getting 
rheumatics for the rest of her life she would go back to 
London. 

However, she gave way at last, and that was really how 
we had to cook the dinner, on three sticks on a bonfire, 
like the gipsies. 

Cook she kicked at the idea a good deal at first, being a 
matter-of-fact sort of a woman, and she said she didn’t 
know how to do it, not having been brought up with 
wandering vagabonds, but in respectable families. 

Master coaxed her round at last, and then I must say it 
was really good fun, and missus enjoyed it as much as any 
one, and the master kept taking the lid off and looking in 
to see how the bacon was getting on. 

We had lighted the fire out in a field at the back of 
our back garden, and we were all in the middle of the 
gipsying, when a rough-looking man came across and began 
to abuse us most violently. 

Master asked him who he was, and he said he would 
jolly soon let master know, for he would bring an 
action against him for trespassing and damaging his pro- 
perty. | 7 

ie seems it was his field we were in, and he was very 
disagreeable about it, and made us put out the fire and 
take the sticks and the kettle and the boiling bacon and 
cabbage away. It was a nice thing to have to carry it 
between us, and very humiliating, for, as we went out of 
the field, the man kept jeering at us, and telling master if 
he caught him there again he would punch his head, _ 


+ 
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Missus said she had never been so humiliated in her life, 
and she should never hold up her head again, and cook 
said it served us right, for that was the way gipsies were 
always treated by the farmers, and we might think our- 
selves lucky that we weren’t all put in the stocks on the 
village green. 

We couldn’t walk about all over the place with a caul- 
dron of boiling bacon slung on a pole between us. So 
master said we had better finish it in the back garden, 
near the arbour, and that’s where we fixed the kettle up 
again, and lit a fire under it again. 

It wasn’t so nice as the fields, but we managed, and 
when it was done we went in, and got a tablecloth, and 
spread it out on a bit of lawn that there was, and we got 
plates, and made it like a picnic. 

The bacon and cabbage looked very nice, but it was 
funny to see master kneeling down to serve it, and he 
made an awful mess of it, not being used to carving, but 
missus declared she couldn’t carve joints on the ground, 
not being an acrobat. 

When everybody had some on their plates, and began 
to eat, they all left off at the first mouthful and looked at 
each other. 

Master said, “It tastes rather queer, doesn’t it ?” 
ee children said there was an awfully funny taste in 

eirs. | 

“Don’t eat any more, my dears,” said missus to the 
children: ‘‘I dare say we are all poisoned, and there isn’t 
a doctor for miles.” 

The little girl began to scream at that, but her papa 
quieted her, and they all went and+looked at the saucepan 
the bacon had been boiled in, and we stirred the water up, 
and at the bottom we found a box of lucifer matches all 
boiled up. 

It seems in the hurry and confusion of putting the fire 
out and carrying all the things into the garden, the box of 
matches which we had used had got into the saucepan. 
It wasn’t a nice taste at all, and missus said the phosphorus 
on matches was poison, and so we dare not any of us touch 
a bit of dinner, but had to have bread and cheese, and the 
children had bread and jam. 
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Master was very cross about it. He said a spell must 
be on the place, for everything seemed to be going wrong. 

As soon as he had finished his bread and cheese he went 
off to the village telegraph office to send a telegram for 
some one to come and see to the boiler. 

Missus was dreadfully put out, for she liked comfort, 
and certainly things were not very comfortable yet. 

About four o’clock the master came back, and said it 
was all right, he had sent a wire, but it was an awful long 
way to the post office. He had brought back some stamps, 
and he told mistress that when she wrote letters she would 
have to give them to me, and I should have to go down 
the lane and across the fields, and wait at the corner till 
the postman came past, because there was no letter-box 
near, and he said we should have to send into the village 
every day for our letters, because we were not on the post- 
man’s beat yet, being a new place and no other houses 
near Us. 

Missus said that was a beautiful idea; but master told 
her it would not be for long, because he would write to 
the Post Office authorities and have a proper collection 
and delivery. 

He wrote some letters and missus wrote some letters, 
and then they gave them to me, and master told me where 
to stand to catch the postman as he went past at six 
o’clock. 

The weather had been changing and the sky getting 
dark, and as it had been very hot all day, and I had had 
a headache, and so had missus, I thought there was a 
tempest about, but I did not think it would come yet. 

I took the letters and my umbrella, and it was just 
beginning to spot with rain. Master said, “Oh, it is 
nothing ; only a summer shower,” so I went on; but when 
I got to the place, which was by a stile in a field near a 
lane, quite half a mile away, it came big drops, and 
presently a big, black cloud, with a red look behind it, 
came over the skies, and there was a terrific clap of 
thunder. 

} crouched up under a hedge, holding the umbrella over 


me, and the rain came down in torrents and the lightning 
flashed. = | 
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I didn’t know what to do. I was terrified and getting 
drenched to the skin, but I couldn’t go away and get into 
shelter anywhere for fear the postman should pass. 

“Well,” I said to myself, ‘if this is master’s country 
house, I’ve had enough of it. Give me London and civili- 
zation.” The idea of my having to come every day to a 
lonely place like that and hang about waiting for the 
postman was a little too good. It would be bad enough 
in fine weather; but on a day like this it wasn’t fit work 
for a Christian servant. 

The rain kept on, and the thunder and the lightning, 
and I grew quite terrified. I began to think I should be 
found there a corpse, with the letters still clasped in my 
hand, waiting for the postman. 

I waited half an hour and no postman came. Only a 
little, shrivelled-up, farm-labourer sort of man passed me, 
walking lame with a stick, with a big macintosh over him. 

I thought after he had gone by how foolish of me not to 
have asked him if he had seen the postman coming, but 
he might only have confused me by telling me something 
that was all wrong, as country people often do. 

I stopped at that corner, crouching in the hedge, for 
quite an hour and a half. The storm gave over, but I was 
soaking wet, and the ground I was standing on was like a 
pond of mud, and I kept slipping about in it. 

Still no postman came. 

I made up my mind I had made a mistake in the place, 
and that the postman had gone another way ; so I thought 
I would go back and tell master that I hadn’t seen any one. 

It was an awful walk back. The heavy rain had made 
the paths all mud and little pools, and the wet splashed 
all over me at every step that I took. 

When I got back all the family were out at the garden- 
gate, watching forme. They thought I had been struck 
by lightning, because I had been long. 

I told master how it was, and I pulled the letters out of 
my pocket that I had brought back. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, “that’s curious; because they told me 
at the post office that the postman always went by there 
at a certain time every afternoon.” 

‘There wasn't a single soul passed me, sir,” I said, 
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“except an old farm-labourer sort of a man walking with 
a stick.” 

“What!” says master. “Why, you stupid girl, that 
was the postman !”’ ; 

And it was, as I found out afterwards, right enough ; 
but how was I to know a lame old man would be a post- 
man? I had been looking for a smart young fellow in 
uniform, like our London men. 

_ I never lived in such a place as—— 
* * % % * 

Gracious, how you frightened me, policeman—walking 
into the kitchen like that! Our area gate and back door 
wide open! Well, I never! It’s that daring hussy, 
the housemaid. She’s been talking to her young man at 
the area-gate, and gone down the street with him a little 
way. I'll come and shut them, and she must ring. We 
are not going to have our throats cut because she wants 
to go for a walk without leave. 
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MEMOIR XXI. 
FETCHING THE DOCTOR. 


In the last Memoir when I had to leave off I was writing 
about the house in the country that master took, and what 
happened when we got there. 

I got a fearful cold through getting wet waiting for the 
postman at the corner of the lane, and missing him after 
all through not knowing that he was an old man who 
walked lame. Missus went on like anything about all the 
inconveniences we had to put up with, and I don’t wonder 
at it, for although she was generally good-tempered, yet I 
must say it would have made a saint disagreeable to be 
shut up in such a place. 

Missus said that whoever built it must have run it up 
on purpose to sell it to master, for no one else would have 
been so stupid as to take it. The boiler was put right in 
a day or two, though the man made a dreadful mess doing 
it, and we managed to find out how to arrange our dinners 
so as to have some butcher’s meat. But we had to take just 
what he chose to give us, and be very thankful for that. 
We got on all right with the other things, because we sent 
to London to the stores, and had down a fortnight’s supply 
at a time; but we had an awful bother with the bread 
from the old lady who kept the general shop in the village. 

She wouldn’t send regularly every day. Sometimes we 
got our bread because somebody from the village was 
coming our way. Sometimes it didn’t come at all, and then 
one of us had to walk a mile and fetch it. Master said we 
could make our own bread, and cook tried; but—oh dear 
me !—when it was done, and we tried to eat it, it was so 
heavy that we all had fearful dreams that night—demons 
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sitting on our chests, and all that sort of thing. There are 
very few cooks nowadays who can make good bread, 
though nothing is nicer or sweeter than home-made bread 
when it is right. 

After we had been in the house about ten days, master 
said he had got to go. to Scotland on business. Missus 
was in a fine way about that. She said it was a nice 
thing to plant her and the family there for the summer, 
and then to run away himself. I expect he was tired of 
his new toy, and was glad to get out of the bother and the 
inconvenience. When Missus went on about it, he said 
that he thought it was a very desirable residence, and 
after that we always called it the ‘‘ Desirable Residence.” 
Missus said the only person who could ever have desired it 
was Job, and he might have wanted to live in it just to 
show what a lot he could put up with without losing his 
temper. 

After master went away things got worse instead of 
better. We began all to feel queer, and the children got 
dreadful colds. Then we found out that the house was 
very damp. We hadn’t noticed it at first, but one day I 
saw a big stain on the sitting-room wall-paper, and every 
day it got bigger, and when I[ touched it it was quite wet. 
The chimney-glass, too, began to go queer in the silver, 
stuff like mildew coming on it, and when I came down of a 
morning and lighted the fire, I declare the walls used to 
steam. The damp began to come through the kitchen 
floor as well. Cook declared that when she walked across 
the floor she could hear the water “squash” underneath. 
Of course that was an exaggeration, but water certainly 
did ooze through the boards. 

One night, after we had all gone to bed, a thunderstorm 
came on. I am awfully frightened of thunder and light- 
ning, and when it lightens I always go into the coal-cellar 
if I can, but when you’ve gone to bed you don’t care to 
dress and go downstairs and sit among the coals in the 
middle of the night. Besides, I couldn’t have done it 
here, because the coal-cellar was out of doors. 

So I jumped out of bed and put a towel over the toilet 
glass and opened the door, so that the lightning could go 
out of the room if it came down the chimney, and then I 
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jumped back again and pulled the bed-clothes over my 

ead, trembling in every limb. It was a fearful storm. 
The lightning played all round the room—that horrid 
blue cruel-looking lightning—and the thunder was just 
like big guns going off. After a little the rain came down 
in sheets, and it sounded awful. 

I was lying with my head under the clothes and my 
fingers in my ears, when {missus rushed into my bedroom 
and shouted to me to come at once with her and go 
over the house, for she was sure something dreadful had 
happened. I was obliged to get up, so I put on some 
clothes and went down with her, and it was lucky I did. 
She had heard a noise which had frightened her. It was 
caused by a tree which grew in the front garden, and had 
been struck by the lightning and fallen with a crash right 
on to the top of the conservatory outside the drawing- 
room, and smashed the glass roof in. 

But that was not the worst, for the kitchen was flooded. 
Some drain or other had got stopped outside in the back, 
and the water was running in under the door, which didn’t 
fit, in streams. We called to cook, and she came down, 
and we had to go out with a pole and a clothes-prop and 
poke away till we got the grating up and let the water 
run away again. 

We were an hour putting things right to prevent the 
house being flooded, and we were coughing and sneezing 
one against the other all the time. 

The lightning had left off, or I never could have gone 
down, even if I had to stop in bed and be washed away. 
When we got back to our rooms we were all shivering 
with the damp and the cold, and missus made us have a 
little brandy, which she got out of the sideboard. That 
sent me to sleep, for it was very strong, and I slept heavy. 

When I woke in the morning I had a dreadful head- 
ache. As I passed missus’s door she called me in and 
asked me to bring her a cup of tea, for she felt awfully 
queer, aching all over with rheumatism. She was almost 
crying, and said the house would be her death. 

When I went into the sitting-room I started back with 
horror. There was a great crack in the wall. 

I said to myself that the house was settling down, and 
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I made up my mind we should all be buried in the ruins 
if we stopped there. 

I took the tea up to missus, and then she tried to get 
up, but couldn’t. She was quite ill and feverish, and full 
of aches and pains. I said, “‘ You lie in bed, ma’am, and 
I'll get a doctor to come and see you.” I didn’t say any- 
thing about the crack in the wall, because I thought it 
would frighten her and make her worse. 

When the children came downstairs they were both 
coughing, and complained that they ached all over, and 
cook’s face was swollen so bad with neuralgia she had to 
tie it up in a pocket-handkerchief. We were the only two 
servants, and so it was very awkward, for cook said she 
was too ill to do anything, and I had to leave my work 
and go out and find a doctor, for I didn’t like missus’s 
symptoms at all. It looked to me as though she was 
going to have rheumatic fever. 

I felt very queer myself, but I put a good face on it 
and started off to try and find a doctor. I supposed there 
would be one of some sort somewhere near the village, 
but I didn’t know whereabouts. 

I walked to the village as hard as I could, coughing and 
sneezing all the way, and, although it was a warm sun, 
I kept going hot and cold. When I got to the general 
shop kept by the old lady that I told you about, I went in 
and asked her where the doctor lived. 

She said the only doctor in the village was the cow and 
horse doctor, and he was at the forge. Itold her it wasn’t 
for a horse or a cow, but for my mistress, that I wanted 
a doctor. Then she told me there was a doctor who pulled 
out teeth, but he only came to the village on Tuesdays 
from twelve till two. I said my mistress didn’t want any 
teeth pulled out, but that it was for a bad cold I wanted 
the doctor to see her. 

She laughed at that. She said she supposed that was 
fine London ladies’ ways, wanting a doctor for a cold. 
She said old women’s remedies were better than all the 
doctor’s stuff for that, and she told me to tell my mistress 
to put her flannel petticoat over her head, and have a 
glass of hot rum and honey. 

I said I wasn’t going back without seeing a doctor, 
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because it might turn to rheumatic fever, I thought. (I 
begged her to tell me, if there wasn’t a doctor in the 
village, where the nearest one lived. Where was the 
parish doctor P : 

The parish doctor, she told me, lived about three miles 
off, where the parish was that the village belonged to. 
She gave me his name and the name of the place he lived 
at, and then I thought I had better go back and see how 
missus was, because it would be hours before I could get 
the doctor to the house, and perhaps he might not be 
wanted after all. 

When I got back, missus hadn’t got up, but was very 
feverish, and said her head felt queer. She said she 
thought perhaps she had better see the doctor, as it might 
be something that ought to be taken in time. 

As I was wondering what I should do, a phaeton drove 
up to the door, and a gentleman got down and came in, 
and said; did we want any drapery or grocery? We said 
“No,” so he left his card. I looked at the card and saw 
that the shop he came from—the shop that he travelled 
round the villages for—was in the parish where the doctor 
was, 80 I asked him if he would take a note. He said he 
couldn’t take a note because he was not going right to 
where the doctor lived, but he could put me down within 
a mile of it if I wanted to go myself. I thought I had 
better, as missus was certainly getting worse, and I began 
to feel very uneasy. Sol got up on the seat beside him 
and off we drove. | 

He was very polite and very kind, but I didn’t feel 
altogether comfortable sitting up beside him in the 
phaeton. It was a queer position for me to be in, and 
when we stopped at a cottage about a mile off, and he 
went in, a young fellow, who was leaning against the 
gate, looked at me hard, and said, “Oh my, won’t Mrs. 
Tenpenny make it warm for you, my dear, if she hears 
you've been out with her old man!” 

I blushed scarlet up to the roots of my hair, for there 
were one or two women standing about, and they came 
up and stared at me, and giggled at what the young fellow 
had said. 

T had hold of the reins, and had to sit there for nearly 
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ten minutes, but I felt dreadfully uncomfortable, and I 
began to wonder if I had really done wrong in coming in 
the phaeton with a man I didn’t know. 

hen Mr. Tenpenny—that was his name, as I found 
out afterwards—came out and got up beside me and drove 
off, the young fellow shouted after him, “I'll tell the old 
woman!” and that made me so hot I didn’t know which 
way to look. 
. Mr. Tenpenny didn’t take any notice—only grinned— 
and I didn't like to say anything to him. 

It was a long time before we got to where he was to 
put me down, because he had to keep stopping and going 
into houses to take orders, and at some of them they kept 
him gossiping a long time, and I began to think that I 
should never get to the doctor at all. I said to myself 
that it was very wrong of master to stick us down in such 
an outlandish place, and then go away and leave us, and 
I felt as cross with him as missus did. 

We were within a short distance of where I was to be 
put down, and close to the parish where the doctor lived, 
when Mr. Tenpenny said, ‘“‘Oh, I must pull up here a 
minute; my wife’s sister lives here, and I’ve got a message 
for her from my wife. I won’t be a minute. The house 
is just round the corner.” He left the trap at the corner 
of a lane, me in it, and went out of sight. I thought to 
myself, Why didn’t he pull up at the house? And then 
it came into my head that perhaps he didn’t want me to 
be seen with him. That made me think all manner of 
things, and I got quite in a cold perspiration. It was so 
absurd for me to cause trouble between the man and his 
wife just because he was driving me to the doctor’s. 

While I was thinking, I saw a woman cross the top of 
the lane. She looked up and saw me and the trap, and I 
heard her say, ‘‘ Well, I never!”’ and then she ran at me 
with all her might. Before I knew what she was going to 
do she had hold of me, and was pulling me down and 
using mostinsulting language. ‘Come down, you hussy!” 
she said; ‘“‘come out of that! Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself to be gallivanting about with a lawful married 
man, the father of five children? Ah, I understand why 
he can’t get home to his tea now. Oh, you baggage!” 
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Before I could say a word she had my bonnet in her 
two hands, and was tearing it off my head. She threw it 
down and jumped on it, and I do believe she would have 
torn my hair if Mr. Tenpenny hadn’t come round the 
corner at that minute. 

Then she turned on to him like a virago and began to 
scream and shout, and two or three people came round ; and 
there was I, trembling and ready to fall through the 
ground, the centre of a most dreadful scene. 

Mr. Tenpenny tried to explain, and I stammered out a 
few words, half crying with shame and indignation, but it 
was five minutes before the woman would listen. The 
man told her he had simply brought me to fetch a doctor 
for a lady, and I said, Yes, that was quite true, and that 
as to my “carrying on” with her husband, as she called 
it, I was a respectable young woman, engaged to be 
married to a respectable young man. 

At last I think the unfortunate female saw she had been 
wrong, but she wouldn’t say so, and it was evident her 
husband was very frightened of her, for she made him get 
on the trap, and she got up beside him, and they drove off, 
leaving me standing there like a fool, with my bonnet 
crushed and torn into a shapeless mass, which I couldn’t 
put on my head. 

There was a woman standing among the people looking 
at me, and she said I might come into her cottage if I 
liked and tidy myself a bit. I thanked her very heartily, 
for it was evident she believed that I was quite innocent, 
and that was a comfort. 

I went in and smoothed my hair, and she gave me a cup 
of tea out of the pot which was on the hob waiting for 
her husband to come home from his work. She told me 
that Mrs. Tenpenny was awfully jealous of her husband, 
and a fearful temper, and then I understood what that 
rude young fellow had meant who shouted after us at 
first 


I told the woman my story, and asked her how far the 
doctor’s was from there. She told me how to go a short 
cut, so that I could get there in a quarter of an hour, and 
she lent me an old sun-bonnet to go in, for to put my own 
bonnet on again was an impossibility. 
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As soon as I had recovered a little from the upset I had 
had, I started off again to the doctor's, and after going 
wrong twice, at last I found the house, which was a little 
villa standing on the high road by itself. Irang the bell, 
and an old woman came out and asked me what I wanted. 
I said I wanted the doctor, and she told me to come in, 
and showed me into the surgery. 

I sat down and looked about me, and I had plenty of 
time. I think I could tell now with my eyes shut every- 
thing that was in the room, they kept me there so long. 
There were a lot of drugs and things in jars, and a bottle 
full of horrid leeches that made me feel queer to look at 
them, for if there is one thing I havea horror of it isa 
leech. Once I had a gumboil, and the doctor said I 
should have to have a leech on it if it didn’t break, and it 
broke of itself almost directly only with the horror of 
thinking of one of those nasty things in my mouth. 

I must have waited quite half an hour when an old 
gentleman came in—a fiery-looking old fellow, in great 
muddy boots, and with grey hair that stood up on end as 
if it had had an electric shock, and two warts on his nose. 
He asked me what I wanted, and I told him about my 
mistress, and asked him if he would go over at once and 
see her. 

I told him where the house was, and he said, ‘‘ Ah, 
hum! the new house, eh P—ah, hum !—don’t wonder at it. 
How long have you been there? ” 

I told him, and then he said, ‘Ah, ham! Wonder you 
aren’t all dead.” 

‘“‘ Good gracious, sir!” Isaid. “Why?” 

“Why? Ah, hum! You ought to have seen that ground 
before the house was built. Ah, hum! God bless me! 
Fancy people taking such a place! Do you know what 
it’s built on P” 

I said I did not. : 

‘‘ No, of course you don’t,” he said. “I suppose your 
master bought the house without knowing anything about 
the place P” 

I said I thought so. 

“Exactly,” he said. ‘Ah, hum! It’s a dashed shame! 
The man who built it ought to be hanged for murder.” 
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“But what is it built on, sir?” I said, beginning to be 
dreadfully alarmed. | ; 

“ What’s it built onP Ah, hum! It’s built on a pond, 
young woman; that’s what it’s built on. A pond that 
had to be filled in to build it on. God bless me, I wonder 
you aren’t all doubled up with the rheumatics, and dead 
of typhoid.” 

I gave quite a little scream. I began to think we were 
all doomed, and I felt my throat beginning to be dread- 
fully sore. 

‘My poor missus!” I exclaimed. “If she knew it she 
wouldn’t stop another minute; but she’s too ill to move 
yet. Will you go and see her at once, please, sir? She 
looks like having rheumatic fever.” 

He said he would have his horse saddled and ride over. 

I said, “ Thank you,” and was going out, when it struck 
me—how was I going to get back? I didn’t feel equal 
to walking all the way. So I stopped and said, “ Please, 
sir, can you tell me if I can get a conveyance to take me 
back P I’m not very well myself, and I’m afraid I can’t 
walk all that way.” 

“Conveyance! Ah, hum! God bless me! Why, there 
isn’t such a thing in the place. There's the parish hearse 
and the parish fire-engine, but I don’t think they’ll let you 
have either of those.” 

“ Whatever shall I do, sir,” I said; “I must get back 
somehow.” 

He looked at the ceiling a minute and then at me, and 
then he said, “I'll take you back if you like.” 

“ But how, sir?” 

- “How? Ah,hum! Onmyhorse! He'll carry the two 
of us—only you'll have to sit tight, because he stumbles.” 

I said that I could never sit on a horse, never having 
done such a thing in my life, but he said, “Oh, I'll see 
you don’t tumble off. You can hold on to me.” 

I hesitated a little, but it was getting dark, and I had 
visions of trying to walk, and fainting on the way, and 
being run over, or being found delirious in a ditch, and I 
felt that it was my only chance. So I said, “ Thank you, 
sir, if you don’t mind I suppose I’d better.” | 
- The horse was saddled and brought round, and they: 
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brought a chair for me to stand on, and at last I managed 
to get up on the animal’s back, sitting sideways behind 
the doctor. The old woman brought mea shawl to put 
over my legs, and the doctor gave the horse a flick with 
his whip, and said, “Gee up!” 

I never felt such a sensation in my life as when that 
animal began to trot. I gave a scream, and said I couldn’t 
keep on. 

The doctor laughed and said, “Ah, hum! Put your 
arm round my waist,” and I had to do it, and I never felt 
so ridiculous in my life, being bobbed up and down, and 
made nearly sea-sick and bruised till I must have been 
black and blue, and holding on tight round the gentleman’s 
waist, and as he was very stout it wasn’t easy to do that 
without pressing him very tight. I must have looked a 
most ridiculous figure, and 1 hoped and prayed that no- 
body would see us. 

Once or twice I felt I really must drop off, for the old 
horse kept stumbling and nearly going on his nose, throw- 
ing me and the doctor forward on to his neck. I shut 
my eyes and said my prayers then, and I ought to have 
shut my ears if I could; for the doctor, being old-fashioned, 
I suppose, and countryfied, when the horse stumbled he 
said a strong word-to him and he kept talking to the 
horse all the time in the queerest way possible; but I 
think they understood each other. 

I should have had hysterics or a fit or something if the 
journey had been much longer, for the road got worse as 
we got near our house. When we pulled up at the front 
gate and the doctor got off and helped me down I couldn’t 
stand for a minote. I felt as if I hadn’t got any legs, and 
I had to make a great effort to get up the front path. 

The doctor brought his horse inside the garden, and 
fastened him to the gate, and then he came up just as the 
door was opened, and I staggered into the hall. 

“You have been a time!’ said cook. 

I didn’t say anything. If I had tried to speak I should 
have cried, so I took the doctor straight upstairs, and 
knocked at missus’s door. She was worse, and the doctor 
said it was quite right we sent for him, for she was on 
the verge of fever. He had brought a medicine case with 
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him, and he made up something and gave her, and in- 
structed us what to do, and said he would come again in 
the morning, and see how she was. 

Poor missus, she was very low, and cried, and said she 
wouldn’t have cared if she had been able to get away at 
once from that dreadful place, or if master had been there. 
But, ill as she was, she couldn’t help smiling when I told 
her what terrible adventures I had had in fetching the 
doctor. And really, when I began to talk about what I 
had gone through, the ridiculous figure I must have cut 
struck me, and I laughed too. You can often laugh after- 
wards at things which make you cry at the time. 

I sat up with missus all night—that is, I lay down on 
a sofa, for I was really very ill myself, and my dreadful 
journey and all I had gone through hadn’t improved my 
cold or my headache. I fell asleep soon after twelve, and 
had awful dreams about the house falling in and burying 
us all alive, and about riding on a horse that would keep 
lying down and trying to roll over and throw me off. 

When I woke it was daylight, and missus, I was glad 
to see, was asleep. She was better when she woke, and 
when the doctor came he said we had taken the cold in 
time and kept the fever off; but it was a week before she 
was out of bed, and then the children were both ill in 
bed with dreadful colds, and cook’s neuralgia had got 
so awful she did nothing but sit about the kitchen and 
howl. 

Oh, it was wretched! And all this time we had the 
greatest trouble to get anything. The old doctor turned 
out a real good sort, though he was very odd with his 
“ahs!” and his “hums!” and now and then with his strong 
words. But he pulled us all through, and told missus the 
best thing she could do as soon as the children could be 
moved was to pack up and be off, and never come back 
there again, for the house was damp and unhealthy, and 
would never be anything else, because of the pond 1t was 
built on. 

Missus wrote to master, and he telegraphed from Scot- 
land to say we were to go back to London at once. We 
did, as soon as we were able, and it was a good job we did, 
for a week after we had left we heard that there was 
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a great crack down the whole side of the house and the 
walls began to bulge. 

Master had all the furniture taken out and sent up to 
London, and then said he would go to law with the man 
who had sold it him. He did, and won the day, because 
it was proved that the man had deceived him; but when 
the man lost the case he was a bankrupt, and master had 
to pay all the costs. 

To the last day I was in their service, whenever master 
said he was going to buy something new, and said it was 
@ bargain, missus would answer, “ Yes, like that desirable 
residence, my dear; ”’ and then he would look angry for a 
minute, and finish up by laughing. 

But it was three months before we all recovered from the 
effects of the privations and sufferings and horrors we had 
endured in that beautifully situated country house. 

How I left them was through Harry’s mother being taken 
ill, His aunt wrote to me from the little muffin-shop, and 
asked me if I could not manage to go down and stay with 
her till she was better. I was very glad to be of some 
service to the dear old lady, so I told missus, and as Harry 
would soon be coming home I couldn’t have stopped much 
longer in service. She was very good, and let me go at 
once, and I qnitted her service with kind words from 
everybody, and their best wishes for my future happiness. 

* * ® * # 

No interruptions to my Memoirs now. I am not in 
service, and I am my own mistress. One more Memoir, 
and then I shall have written allI have to write. Ishan’t 
have any time for Memoirs when I am married and havea 

house of my own. 
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MEMOIR XXII 
THE LAST. 


I was very happy with Harry’s mother, and we got on 
very well together, and as she soon got better, and did not 
want much attention, I had plenty of time to myself. 

There was only one thing that upset us both a little for 
a time, and that was a letter from Harry, saying that he 
would not be home until a month later than he had 
expected, as his ship had met with an accident, and had 
to lay up for some time in a foreign port for repair. 

It was a nice letter all but that, and full of things about 
me that made me blush when I read it ont loud to the old 
lady. 

The extra month rather upset my calculations, as I 
didn’t want to stop idle all that time now Harry’s mother 
was well again, and I didn’t want to come back to London 
and spend money without earning any. 

As luck would have it, while I was wondering what would 
be best to do, a lady I had lived with before went to the 
Servants’ Home to ask for my address, and as I had written 
a little time before to the matron, they knew it and gave 
it to her, and she wrote to me to ask me, if I was out of a 
situation, whether I could go to some friend of hers for a 
month. They were very nice quiet people, she said, who 
lived in France and had come over to London and taken 
a furnished house for a month. They had their French 
servant with them, but they wanted a nice trustworthy 
English girl as well. 

I had a talk with the old lady, and she agreed with me 
that I couldn’t do better, so I wrote and accepted the place, 
and went to it. 
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Another thing I wanted to get to London for was to see 
about getting my Memoirs published, and that bothered 
me @ little, because I didn’t know how on earth to go 
about it. I couldn’t go to the different publishers and ask 
to see them and say, “If you please will you buy my 
Memoirs?” I had an idea that when they saw I was only 
a servant they would laugh at me, and think it was like 
my impudence. 

When I was in the place in London I went out one day 
to call on a girl I had been in service with, and when we 
were having a cup of tea together she said, ‘Oh, Mary 
Jane, I’ve got something that will just suit you if you 
still want to be an authoress.” I pricked up my ears at 
that, and asked her what it was. 

She told me that in her last place her young master was 
fond of writing, and was always writing poems, and send- 
ing them to the newspapers, but could never get them in, 
until one day he heard of a society that had been established 
to help amateur authors to get published. My friend said 
that how she knew about it was by seeing the circular of 
the society on his table when she was dusting it, and she 
had taken one (there were two or three on his desk), and 
put it in her pocket, because she had thought of me and 
my Memoirs at once. : 

She said that her young master did get his poems pub- 
lished after that in a magazine, and he took a thousand 
copies of it, and sent one to all his friends, and gave all 
the servants a copy, and his bedroom was piled up with 
them right up to the ceiling. 

She had kept this circular for a long time to give to me, 
but one day, tearing up some old letters, she had torn it 
up and burnt it in mistake. 

I said, “ Now, that’s a nice thing to make me think you’d 
got it for me, and then, just as I thought you were going 
to give it to me to tell me that you haven’t got it.” 

I was very disappointed, but she told me that it didn’t 
matter, because she had found out that there was plenty 
of societies like it, and that they advertised in the daily 
papers, so that I had only to look through the advertise- 
ment columns and I should see what I wanted. 

I said to myself that I would, and that evening, after I 
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had done my work, I asked the lady I was with if she 
would allow me to look at her newspaper, and she did. | 

I looked through the advertisements carefully, and soon 
found what I wanted. There were several offers to amateur 
authors to get their works published. In most cases you 
had to send a stamped directed envelope to the manager 
or the editor. | 

There is nothing like trying, I thought, so I sent a stamp 
to one and said what I wanted. In twodays I had a long 
letter back from a gentleman saying that first I must be- 
come a member of the society, and that would be a guinea, 
and that if I did, all my work would be paid for, if it was 
suitable. I didn’t see that at all. I didn’t care to part 
with my guinea for what might be no good to me, so I 
wrote back and said I was very much obliged, but that 
instead of parting with money I wanted to earn some. 

Then I wrote to the address given in another advertise- 
ment—a gentleman who offered to read manuscript, and, 
if approved, get a publisher for it, and do something which 
was called “seeing it through the press,” I think. 

I got a nice polite answer from the gentleman saying 
that he would read a specimen of my Memoirs if I would 
send him one or two. 

I thought there could be no harm in that, so I did, and 
in a week he sent them back, and said he thought they 
were very good indeed, and he would get them published 
on “sharing terms,” whatever that was, if I would pay 
£100. 

I couldn’t help laughing when I had read the letter, 
though I was vexed and disappointed. Fancy me paying 
£100 to get my Memoirs printed! But I suppose there 
must be people silly and vain enough to do this sort of 
thing, or it wouldn’t pay the gentlemen who put the 
advertisements in the papers. 

I said to myself that I would have one more try, and 
then if I didn’t get a better answer I wouldn’t have any- 
thing more to do with advertisements. 

I picked out an advertisement that looked the most 
likely, and I wrote. I got an answer from a gentleman 
who said he was the literary editor, and that if my work 
was suitable it would be published in chapters in hig 
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magazine, and I should be paid for it. I was to send him 
one pound with my Memoirs, entrance fee, and thirty 
shillings for the magazine for one year first, and then I 
should receive a certificate entitling me to write after 
my name M.A.L.A., Member of the Amateur Literary 
Association, or something of the sort, but if I preferred 
it I might write M.A. only, that meaning Member of the 
Association. 

I read the letter over carefully once or twice, because I 
thought there was something wrong in it, and I found six 
words in it that were not spelt properly. That was enough 
for me, because I’m not a fool, and can see as far through 
a brick wall as anybody. 

You may be sure I didn’t send £2 10s. to the literary 
editor who couldn’t spell properly; but I amused myself 
for five minutes by writing ont large, ‘‘ Mary Jane Buffham, 
M.A.” It looked so funny, I roared with laughter at it 
when I had done it. 

That was my last try at the advertisements, and I didn’t 
think much of them; butI heard afterwards that there are 
two or three societies and associations in London and else- 
where which are really quite genuine and respectable, and 
do help authors with talent to bring their works before the 

ublic. 

= These ought to be encouraged and made widely known, 
but the others ought to be exposed, as I have heard that 
many ladies and poor young men trying to earna living by 
the pen are victimized by them. I heard afterwards of a 
case of a poor servant girl who had parted with £5 to get 
a love story she had written published. It only made a 
page and a half, and was full of nonsense, and they paid 
her seven and sixpence for it, and she went about and told 
everybody that she should give up service and take to 
writing, as now all her stories would be paid for, and she 
could write a lot if she had no work to do. Poor girl, I 
hope she got paid for all the others she sent in after she 
had parted with her £0. 

It was soon after this that it came into my head that I 
would call on a gentleman, an author, who knew me 
formerly as a servant, and ask his advice. 

So one Sunday when I had an afternoon out I called on 
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him, and told him what I came for. He was very kind, 
and let me leave my Memoirs with him, as he was in a 
hurry to go out. 

I didn’t hear from him for a little time, and then he sent 
for me. I went to see him, and he made my heart quite 
jump into my mouth by telling me straight out that he 
thought there was something in my Memoirs, and that if 
I would let him knock them about a bit and put them 
into shape here and there, he thought he could get them 
published. 

I was so delighted I could hardly speak for a minute. 
Although I had been hoping all along to get them 
published, yet when the chance really came, it was a 
shock to me—a pleasant shock, but still it upset me for a 
time. : 

Of course I said I should be only too grateful for any- 
thing he would do to make them look better in print, and 
so it was agreed that he should edit them—go over my 
writings (a nice muddle they were in, I know, for I had 
had to write anyhow, and on whatever paper I could get) 
and “compile” my Memoirs from the manuscript. ‘ Com- 
pile” was the word he used. I didn’t quite know the 
exact meaning, but I understood what it was. 

When I went out of the door and got in the street, and 
realized that all the things I had written down during my 
many years in service were really going to be printed, and 
that people would read them, I felt that I must sit down 
on a doorstep and have a good cry to relieve my feelings, 
but I didn’t. 

After the first delight was over I began to have a ner- 
vous feeling. When I went to bed I couldn’t go to sleep, 
but kept trying to think over all the things that I had 
written, and I fidgeted about some of them. I got the 
idea that some of my sayings would be laughed at, and 
people would point after me in the street and make fun 
of me. And then I recollected what I had written about 
some of the families I had lived with, and I worried 
myself very much about whether they could have me up 
before a police magistrate for libel, and perhaps send mc 
to prison. 

It would be a nice thing if Harry came home and 
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found me in prison for writing about my masters and 
mistresses. 

When that idea came into my head I couldn’t get it out, 
and sol didn’t get a wink of sleep all that night, but kept 
tossing and turning, and at last I had to get out of bed 
and walk about till it was daylight. 

Directly I got downstairs I wrote a long letter to the 
gentleman who was going to edit the Memoirs, and I 
begged him to be sure and see that anything that might 
get me into trouble was altered or cut out. I had a good 
mind to write and ask him to send the Memoirs back, I 
was in such a nervous state. I feel that nothing I got for 
them, either money or fame, as they call it, would make 
up for the agony of mind and the shame of being tried in 
a public court and called dreadful names by the counsel, 
who always in all the trials I have read make out that 
people are so wicked, and use such strong language about 
them. 

I felt I should die of shameif I was tried and it got into 
the papers, and all my old masters and mistresses and the 
servants I had lived with read about the trial. 

‘I wasn’t easy in my mind until I got a nice note back 
from the gentleman, saying that I was to make my mind 
quite easy, that he would take all the responsibility, and 
that for his own sake he would be most careful that nothing 
libellous was printed. 

I felt happier then, and sat down quietly to make a few 
notes for him, as he had asked me to, of little things in 
general that I hadn’t mentioned. And now it is all done, 
and I am writing this chapter to finish the series, as he 
says the Memoirs as I wrote them did not conclude quite 
properly. 

He says that I ought to finish up by being married and 
living happy ever afterwards, but I think that is only his 
fun, as Iam not married, and I don’t want to keep my 
Memoirs back for years so as to be able to say with truth 
that I lived happy afterwards, and I don’t want one word 
in my Memoirs that is noé true. 

I have had to stand out with my editor once or twice 
on that very point—(I hope he will forgive me for saying 
this). He sent for me and showed me two or three of 
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the Memoirs, and he said they would be improved if I 
made the people do so-and-so. 

“ But they didn’t do it, sir,’’ I said. 

“T dare say they didn’t,” he answered; “but it’s 
very easy to make them, and it will be so much more 
effective.” 

I wouldn’t give way, though. I said, ‘No! My Me- 
moirs are what I have seen and know myself. They are 
not fiction; they are fact; and if I once begin to ‘make 
up,’ then they won’t be fact.” | 

He gave in at last, and said that perhaps I was right. 
At any rate, if Iam wrong I can’t help it. I have shown 
what service really is, and I have told the truth about 
servants and mistresses. If you want “stories” there 
are plenty of people to write them. My idea was for a 
servant to tell her real experiences in service, and that 
is what I have honestly tried to do. 

And now I am writing the last lines. It makes me a 
little sad to think that the Memoirs, which’ have been 
my greatest pleasure through so many years of my life, 
will soon be gone from me; that in the long evenings I 
shall never again take up my pen and get my paper in 
front of me, and write about the things that I have seen 
and the people I have met. 

Dear old sheets of paper, tied up in bundles, dog-eared, 
blotted, and stained, you have been part of my life. For 
how many years, night after night, have I looked at you 
as you lay carefully packed away in the corner of my 
box and dreamed over you and wondered what your fate 
would be! 

Oh, how proud and pleased I was when another Memoir 
was finished, and I could lay it with the rest! And now 
I am writing the last. The others have gone, and that 
little corner in my box is empty. And this will never 
lie there, for my editor is waiting for it, and says I am 
to send it on to him at.once. I can’t help feeling just a 
little miserable. I But what a foolish girl I am. 
I shall have other joys and other cares, and I shall not 
want my Memoirs to comfort me. 

I shall have a loving husband, and perhaps in time 
little-——— 
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Dear me !—what am I writing? I have got so used to 
thinking to myself on paper that will be put away for 
nobody but myself to see that I forget I am going to be 
published and that what I am writing will be printed. 

I shall have ceased to be aservant before these Memoirs 
appear. But I shall always be glad that I was a servant, 
and that I tried to learn and to do my best in the places 
that I had. I know there is a great outcry against ser- 
vants nowadays, and there are often letters in the papers 
from mistresses, and people say that good servants are not 
to be got. 

This is not true. There are plenty of good servants 
to be had; but I must confess there are plenty of bad 
ones. The great fault with servants nowadays is that they 
are not properly trained. Girls profess to be parlourmaids 
and housemaids when they have never been under a good 
mistress or housekeeper, and so have not learnt their duties. 
Another thing that makes bad servants is the constant 
change from place to place. Though I own I had a good 
many places myself, still I didn’t do as some girls do— 
change ten times a year. 

Another thing that makes bad servants is the bad places. 
There are places—especially in London—where the ser- 
vants are treated as if they weren’t human beings, but 
mere machines without feelings. In the old days a mis- 
tress was about and among her servants a good deal, and 
talked to them, and was friendly with them, and the place 
was something like a home to the girls; but nowadays 
plenty of mistresses never go near the kitchen, and as to 
troubling about the servants, except to ask them for 
something, why, they would as soon thinking of talking to 
the crossing-sweeper. 

It is because service is often made so uncomfortable, 
because no consideration is shown to a girl, and because 
she has so little liberty, that so many girls give up service 
and go out to work at shops and factories, and do machin- 
ing, and all that sort of thing; for then they have their 
time to themselves when work is over, and haven’t to ask 
anybody’s permission to go out for five minutes. 

I am sure, if only the mistress would now and then tako 
an interest in her servants apart from their work, if she 
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would encourage her maids to confide in her and come to 
her for advice, if she would make them feel that they were 
really part of the family In a sense, instead of “ outsiders,” 
that things would improve very much, and we should not 
hear so many complaints. And if ladies would only be 
more careful in giving characters to servants, it would be 
as well. The girls that cause half the bother, and get 
us a bad name, would soon be weeded out, or compelled 
to behave themselves, if they knew that they would get 
their true characters when they left. But ladies are glad 
to get rid of them, and to save a little worry and trouble 
they give them a character, and don’t say anything that 
would keep them out of a situation. 

Of course it is awkward for a lady to have the servant 
coming and making a disturbance, as sometimes happens 
through refusing to give a character. I recollect one place 
I was in, the girl left, and, being bad-tempered, directly 
she had notice she began to go on anyhow, and was most 
insulting. She said, “If I’ve got a month’s notice, I’ll 
make them let me go now; it will suit me better.” Of 
course, she didn’t want to go of her own accord there and 
then ; she wanted to be given a month’s wages and packed 
off. 
You never knew such things as that girl did in your 
life. She was too artful to smash, because that might 
have been stopped out of her wages; but she flounced 
about the place and banged the doors, and even sang comic 
songs out loud while she was dusting the rooms. When 
the lady spoke to her, she “ cheeked ” her, as we called it, 
and at dinner-time she tilted the dishes so as to spill hot 
gravy on the master’s head, and some went down his neck 
and made him swear. 

And when visitors came, and she answered the door and 
they asked for mistress, she would say the most dreadful 
things. The new clergyman of the parish called one day 
and asked to see the lady, and the impudent girl told him 
it was no good his calling because all the family were 
Atheists. The missus’s mother was a very eccentric old 
lady who lived in the country, and only came to town 
now and then. She came while this girl was under notice. 
The girl knew who she was, but pretended not to, and 
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when she asked for missus shut the door in her face and 
left her standing on the steps in the rain. 

Then she went up to missus and said there was an old 
woman who wanted to see her, who said her name was 
Mrs. Jones. 

‘‘ It’s my mother,” said missus; ‘“‘ show her into the draw- 
ing-room.” 

‘Qh!—your mother, is it?” said the impudent girl. 
“T thought it was some old frump come to sell furniture- 
polish or buy old clothes.” 

That was the aggravating way she went on; but missus 
saw what her game was, and made her stay till the very 
last day. But when she went away she told her that if 
she sent a lady to her after a character she should give her 
a true one. 

“You say anything against my character,” said the girl, 
‘Sand Ill have the law of you.” 

She sent two or three ladies after a bit, but mistress told 
them all how she had behaved, and, of course, they 
wouldn’t take her. 

Then mistress began to receive the most insulting anony- 
mous postcards, and by-and-by the girl came herself, and 
made such a noise outside, knocking, and ringing the bell, 
that we had to let her in. 

She saw mistress and went on at her finely, and 
threatened I don’t know what if she didn’t give her a 
character. 

“What do you think I’m going todo?” she said. ‘Do 
you expect me to starve?” 

Mistress said it was her own fault—that she should have 
behaved properly. The girl only repeated what she said 
before, that if she didn’t have a character she couldn’t get 
a living. She said it was a wicked thing of mistress to 
keep her ont of a situation, and that if she sent another 
lady and didn’t get the place she’d go to a magistrate 
and take out a summons against mistress and show the 
family up. 

I don’t know what she meant by showing them up, but I 
do know that when master heard what she’d said he told 
mistress she had better give way, for it would be a horrid 
thing to be put in all the newspapers as haying taken a 
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girl’s character away, and perhaps driven her to goodness 
knows what to get a living. 

Mistress sent for the girl, and being a plucky little 
woman, she made her apologize before she would consent 
to see another lady, and she did, thinking, I suppose, that 
she had better give in. 

But mistress told the lady the truth, only she said she 
thought the girl had had a lesson, and would be more care- 
fulin another place; and as we heard no more of her, I 
suppose she was taken. 

Some mistresses haven’t much consideration. They 
take girls with long characters, keep them only a month, 
and let them go for some trivial thing; or sometimes they 
take spite against a girl and try to make her out all that’s 
bad, and really take her character away. Cruel cases I’ve 
known of girls who have been dismissed, and things said 
against them that were not true, after years of good 
character in other places. It’s all very well when you can 
refer to the old places ; but sometimes you can’t—the family 
have gone abroad, or you don’t know where. And it is 
just as wrong for servants leaving to tell lies to the new 
ones coming in, and set them against the place, which is 
very often done, I can assure you. 

But I must not write a lot more about servants and 
mistresses. After all, I only see it from a servant's point 
of view. Perhaps if I am some day a mistress myself 
I shall see it differently. 

Fancy me with a servant of my own! How I shall try 
to make her comfortable and happy. I shall remember 
what I was myself. But I shall be up to all her little 
tricks, if she has any. I shall give her plenty of liberty,. 
and let her have a friend to see her now and then, but I 
haven’t quite made up my mind if I should care about her’ 
writing her Memoirs and putting me and Harry in. 

And now I must finish. My task is done, and I hope 
it won't be thought so very badly done when it comes to: 
be read. I don’t know what is the proper thing to say to- 
the ladies and gentlemen who are going to read you, but I 
hope they will not judge my first humble effort as an- 
authoress too harshly. If sometimes I have written things- 
which servants don’t like, and sometimes things which: 
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mistresses don’t like, I am very sorry; but nobody is pet 
fect, and if you describe people as they are, you can’t make 
service a Garden of Eden, with the master and mistress as 
Adam and Eve before they ate the apples, and the servants 
as the angels that “ministered unto them.” I think those 
are the words, but I am not sure. 

So good-bye, dear reader—(dear reader! How funny 
for me to be able to say that!)—and believe me, yours 
very respectfully, Mary Jane Buffham. 


¢ 808 ) 


L’ENVOI. 
(By tHE CompPILer.) 


Mary JaNE’s Memorrs are completed, and @ task, which 
to me has been a labour of love, is ended. It was some 
time after the MS. came into my possession that I was 
able to arrange for its publication. Soon after the first 
numbers appeared, I received one morning by post a three- 
cornered packet. On opening it I found that it was a 
cardboard box, tied up with white satin ribbon. Inside 
the box was a nice thick slice of wedding-cake and a card, 
and on the card were these words :— 

“With the best respects of Mary Jane and Harry.” 

The bride’s readers will, I believe, join with me in 
heartily wishing the young couple health and happiness, 
and a prosperous and peaceful married life. 

Of my own share in these Memoirs I have nothing to 
say, except that I hope I have not over-edited them. I 
have endeavoured to allow the authoress to tell her own 
story in her own way as much as possible. 

One Memoir only haveI suppressed altogether, and that 
because there was something in it which would have caused 
the family to be identified, and then Mary Jane’s fears as 
to libel actions might have been realized. One Memoir 
also I had to cut down rather freely because the authoress 
had allowed her feelings to run away with her, while 
evidently writing in a state of great excitement. Here 
and there I have altered a word, rearranged a sentence, 
and made the meaning clearer. And that is all. 

It may perhaps be of interest to the reader who is curious 
in such matters to know that Mary Jane’s MS. has accom- 
panied me on two long journeys. The Memoirs have been 
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read over by me, edited and corrected for the press, and 
sent in to the printers from London, Paris, Marseilles, 
Algiers, Bordeaux, Bayonne, Biarritz, Burgos, Madrid, 
Seville, Granada, Cadiz, and San Sebastian. 

The authoress has told us in her last Memoir how she 

used to look at her little bundle of manuscript as it lay 
ear after year carefully stored away in a corner of her 
ox, and wondered what its ultimate fate would be. I 
don’t suppose that in her wildest dreams she ever imagined 
that it would travel about the world to anything like the 
extent that it has done. 

If these genuine revelations of a London servant-girl give 
the public half as much pleasure in reading them as they 
have given me in editing them, I shall be amply compen- 
sated for the time and labour I have devoted to the task. 
As the Memoirs are now appearing in book form, “ com- 
plete in one volume,” I have persuaded Mrs. (she 
does not want her married name known) to allow her photo- 
graph, taken when she was in service, to be published at 
the same time. I feel sure that many of her readers will 
be very pleased indeed to have a really genuine and correct 
_ likeness of Miss Mary Jane Boffham. 
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Frontispiece by ARTHUR HUGHES. 

Undertones. 

London Poems 

The Book of Orm. : 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story. 

Iidylis and Legends of Inverburn. 

Seleoted Poems of Robert Buchanan, 
With a Frontispiece by T. DaLzrex. 

The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lorne and the Onter He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by WIL- 
LIAM SMALL, 

A Poet’s Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of RoBert 
BUCHANAN. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poeti- 
cal Worts. With Steel-plate Por 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. Witha Frontis- 
piece. ; 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by.A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 


The Master of the Mine. With a 
Frontispiece by W. H. OveErenp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Edited by Rev. T. Scort. With 17 
Steel Plates by SToTHARD engraved 
by GoopALL, and numerous Woodeuts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18, each. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lindsay’s Luck. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. 
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Burton (Captain), Works by:  Carlyie (Thomas) : 


To the Gold Coast for Gold: A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Ricuarp F. Bur- 
TON and VERNEY LovETT CAMERON. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 218. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By RICHARD F. ‘BurRTON. 
With over 4oo Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Eetacts: Demy &vo, cloth 

_ extra, 78. 6&, 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
TON’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Byron (Lord): 

Byron’s Childe Harold. An entirely 
New Edition of this famous Poem, 
with over One Hundred new Illusts. 
by leading Artists. (Uniform with 
the Illustrated Editions of ‘The 
Lady of the Lake " and ‘“‘ Marmion."”) 
Elegantly and appropriately bound, 
small gto, 168. ; 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moors. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Tweive 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Calne (T. Hall), Novels by: 

The Shadow of a Crime. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

ASon of Hagar. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. (Shortly. 

Cameron (Comdr.), Works by: 

To the Gold Coast for Gold: A 
Personal Narrative. By RicHarD 
F. Burton and VERNEY LovEeTT 
CaMERON. With Frontispiece and 
Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. 

The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer, Commanded by Rosert 
Hawkins, Master Mariner. By 
Commander V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by P. Macnas. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 58. wan 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6a. each 
t 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Jullet’s Guardian. | Decelvers Ever. 





On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CARLYLE. With a Life of the Author . 
by R. H. SHEPHERD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyleand nape Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. dited by CHARLES 
Exvrior Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 


Chapman's (George) Works: 


Vol. I. contains the Plays compe 
including the doubtful ones, Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each. 
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on Wood Engraving, Historical and 

Practical. By Wa. ANDREW CHATTO 

ene Ara Jackson. With an Addi- 

tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer for Chlidren: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. . 
New Ed., smail gto, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R, 
Hawes. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 28.64, 


Chronicle (The) of the Coach : 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J.D. 
CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by 
EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


City (The) of Dream: A Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. [In the press. 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
by Epwarp Cropp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of ‘‘ The Childhood of Religions,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. __ 

Cobban.—The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MAcLAREN COBBAN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 


Coleman.—Curly: An Actor’s 
Story. By Jonn CoLEmaN. Illustrated 
by . C. Dottman, Crown 8vo, 18. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2g. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Noveis by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Piay Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances, 
Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Hlustrated, 
$s.6d, each ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 
2s. each; cloth limp, 28. 64. each. 
Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JoHn GIL- 
BERT and J. MAHONEY. _ ' 
Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT ane t MAHONEY. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
JouHN GILBERT. 
Queen of Hearts, Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT. . 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
ortrait of WiLx1e CoLuins. 
The Waman ia White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GiLeeRT and 
F, A. FRASER. . 
The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurigrand F. A. FRASER. 
Man and Wife. Ilust. by W. Smarr. 
Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurizr and EpwarbD 
HuGcHes. © 
Miss or Mrs.P With Illustrations by 
S. L. Finpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G.Du Maurigr and C.S.REINRARDT. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Mayrier and J. Manonry. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
y S. L. Frupes and Sypnry HAL. 
‘The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HopkKINs, 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Biack Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time, 
“It Say No.” 


The Evii Genius: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLsron 
_ COLLINS. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘‘ Broad Grins,” “My Nightgown and 
Slippers,’ and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GeorGr Cor- 
MAN. With Life by G. B BucKSTONE, 
and Frontispiece b HoGartn, Crown 
8vo cloth extra, silt, 7s. 6d. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 
by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal &8vo, with 65 Illusts., 288. 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. 

Nights at the Play: A View of the 
English Stage. 

Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster’s Da 
cloth extra, 3s. 
trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


dy 

Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains . By 
CHARLES Ecpert Crappock. Post 
8vo, illust. bds., 28.; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
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Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonlans: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 78. 6d. 


Cruikshank (George) : 


The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert BrovuGu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
Cee ae LANDELLs, &c, 

rown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78, 6d. each’ zs 





hter. crown 8vo, 
-; post 8vo, illus- 
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CRUIKSHANK (GEORGE), continucd, 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major’s Edition, with 

7 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
y GeorGE CRUIKSHANK, choicely 
eo Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
s. 6d. 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 
by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

in the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Pialns. With numerous I)lustra- 
tions... : 

Via Cornwall to Esypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. ‘Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; witb instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By Witt1amMCyPLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost. CrRuik- 
SHANK. Crown €vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


jo Ee ee 
Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. a ALPHONSE 
Dauber. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTzER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
33. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 


Davenant.— What shall my 
Son be? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis DAVENANT, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


2 Ee 
Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 6yo, 18. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical. Maxime. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Alds to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. : 





Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 

crown 8vo, cloth boards, 128, 





De Maistre.—A Journey Round 


My Room. By XavieR DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille—A Castile in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitte. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 








Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | NicholasNickleby, 

Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charies Dickens 
1843-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHARD HEeRNE SuHEp- 
HERD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.— 
Also a SMALLER EDITION, in the 
Mayfair Library, Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. ; 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
RimMER, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 





Dictionaries; 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. BREwrr, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References,. Plots, and 
Storles. By the Rev. E, C. BREWER 
LL.D. Fifth Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New epecnaias 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 3, 400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. , 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Readers Handbook,’ sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
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DICTIONARIES, continued— 


Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wa. A: WHEELER 
and CHarRLes G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samuet A. Bent, M.A. Demy 
8vo, sloth extra, 7g. 6d. 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
dry erpnteE layers, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown 8&vo, haif- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [/n preparation, 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 


Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. By Frances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eviezer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d.; hf.-bd., 9s. 


Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s ‘Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,” by Water HERRIES 
Pottockx. With a Preface by HENRY 
IrvinG. Cr, 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolilties, Fancies, Foliles, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical ingenulties and Eccentri- 
cities. 





Doran. — Memories of our 
Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr, JoHN Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Ed., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. . DAVENPORT 
ApaMs. (Uniform with BREweEr’s 
** Reader's Handbook.”) Crown &vo, 
half-bound, 128.64. [In preparation. 


| Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 


cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. rer Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
aphical Memoir by Ww. GIFrrorb. 
dit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubttul 
ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. Swinsurne; Vol, III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CuNNING- 
HAM. One Vol. 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GiFForpD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 


Plante. By Rev. T. F. THiIsgs_tTon 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Qs. 6d. [In preparation, 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s ‘Robert) Complete Col- 
tected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Phillip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury’s Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Cuurton Cortuins. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 8s. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 


A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28 


Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpDWaRD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust, 
boards, 2g, 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ae ee Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crowr 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


English Merchants: Memoirs 
in I}ustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
With Illusts. New and Cheaper Edit, 
revised. Crown 8vo, sloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
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Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charlies Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Storles from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, . 

Studies Re-studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Demy 8vo cloth extra, 12s. 


Eyes, The.—How to Use our 
Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. B 
OHN BRowninG,F.R.A.S., &c, Fourt 
dition. With 55 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 


Sa PTI Teor pape 
Fairholt.—Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Farr- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With upwards of 100 


Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 


book of Miscellaneous Information: 
including the Names of Celebrate 

Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Wirutam A. WHEELER, 
Author of “* Noted Namesof Fiction ce 
and CHARLES G, WHEELER, Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by Wi1LLiam Cuoonne. F.C.S. 
With numerous I lustrations. 

On the Varlous Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution, 
Edited by WILLIAM Crooxgs, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, 
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Farrer. — Military Manners 
and Customs. By J. A. Farrer, 
Author of “Primitive Manners and 
Customs,” &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By F1n-Bgc, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The Recreations of a Literary Man; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams. Post 
8vo, cloth Hep. 2s. 6d. 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr, 
8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. (Shortly, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 


a ge 
Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
prete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on E 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
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Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


ee oe ee 
Francilion (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2. each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympla. Post 8vo, illust.. boards, 2s. 
Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


French Literature, H istory of. 
=A Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 


ols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo, With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartie Frere, G.C.S.1, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8g, 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Hain Friswecy. Post 8vo, illus 
trated boards, 2s. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities, 
The Lives of the Conjurers., 

The Old Showmen and the Old 


___ London Fairs. 


. Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 


to the London Charities 1886-7. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda: 
on. Objects, Income, Officials, &c, Pub. 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


to 


on 


Gardening Books: 
Post 8vo, 18. each; cl. timp, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GEorGE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JERROLD. : 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE | 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

“The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD... 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 

there. By F.G ‘Hearn. Crown 8vo, 
e cloth extra, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 


-Novel. By EpwarD GarreETT. Cr. 8vo, 
.cl, ex., 38. 60.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Gentieman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1886. One Shilling Monthly. In 
addition to the Articles upon subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, for 
‘which this Magazine has so high a 
‘reputation, “Science Notes,” by W. 
Matrizv Wituiams, F.R.A.S., and 
“Table Talk,” by SyLvaNus Urban, 
appear monthly. 

*,.* Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY 
to JUNE, 1886, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. ; 

Cases for binding, 28. each, 


Gentleman’s Annual (The) for 
Christmas, 1886. Containing a Com- 
plete Novel, “Wife or No Wife?” by 
T. W. Speicut, Author of ‘* The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” Demy 
8vo, 1s. (Preparing. 


German Popular Stories. Col- 


lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar TayLor, Edited, 
‘with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7g. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38s 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

















Robin Gray. Braes of Yarrow. 
For Lack of Gold. | The Flowerof the 
What will the Forest. {lem, 
World Say P A Heart’s Prob- 
In Honour Bound. | The GoldenShaft. 
Queen of the | Of High Degree. : 
Meadow. Fanoy Free. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen, 
In Love and War. 

By Mead and Stream. 
Heart’s Delight. { Preparing. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each, 

‘Loving a Dream. | A Hard Knot, I 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





| Gilbert (William), Novels by : 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. 

The First Serigs contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Seconp SERIES contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’} Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinatore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 





Elght Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GILBerT, Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore "’ 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lIolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida— The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


in 
Garden.and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEorce 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 


mancers. ey, WILLIAM =Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per volume. 


Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Or. W. C.) Ballad History 

. of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sallors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Hoimes’s Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

irving’s (Washington) Tates of a 
Traveller. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Soenes and Oc- 
cupations of a pres 4 Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol, 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 
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GoLpEN LisBrary, continued, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. CLARKE. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 


The: An ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTA- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, clo 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife: A Story. By LEonarD GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuHL and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit., demy 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
iste. By Bret Harte, With 25 
original Drawings by Kate GreeEn- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E. 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 68, (Shortly. 

Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64. each. 
The Wlids of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illastrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
ARNOLD Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors AGA8s!1zZ, PIERCE, and GRAY; 
12 Maes and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 49, 6d. 


Habberton— Brueton’s Bayou. 
B gous Hasserton, Author of 
a“ He en’s Babies.”® Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2g.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of pre 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 18; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. | 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. . Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. : 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 


racter. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous lilastrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac tise, GILBERT, HARVEY, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. a 


Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 
By ANnpREw Hatuipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
Banatoy Text.- By Don FELIX DE 

ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 


ne 2 


Very rege v Poca ote Difficult Tricks, 
White agic, Sleight of Hand, &c., 
Edited b .H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts. own 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 


Sn a 

Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd.’? With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Harwood.—The Tenth ‘Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations, Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 18.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. _Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and IJlusts.6s. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2g. 6d, 
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Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WasHINGTON 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HoumeEs, 
AMES RussEL, Lowe.u, ARTEMUS 

ARD, MARK Twain, and Bret Harte, 
By the Rex. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Noveis by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Garth. Sebastian Strome, 
Eilice Quentin. | Dust. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Miss Cadogna. 
Love—or a Name. 
Mrs. Galnsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 
Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 


Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Pee TE TOS aE EN 
Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wiid, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorce Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals and thelr Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 





Heptalogia (The); or, The 
Seven against Sense. A Cap with 


Seven Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems, With Memorial-Intro- 


duction and Notes by the Rev, A. B, |! 


Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New M exico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
48. (1s preparation, 


Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. CHurTON CoLLins, 
Crown 8vo, bound in parchment, &s. 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In. 

cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations. 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by Cuartes Hinpuey. 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs, Casnet Hoey. With Frontis- 
picce by P. Macnas. New and Cheaper 

dit. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. : 








post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


ee 
Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G, A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; with the Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Volce Production and Volce Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Sbeaecrs and Singers, Ry 
Gorpon Houtmes, M.D. With Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS, With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 IJlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus. 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A_ Noah's Arkzological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun- 
Ton and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 


. ¢rous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 


Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illysts, Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, gilt, 78. 6d, 
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Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Georce Hooper, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hopkins—"'Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By Tighe Hopxins. 
Crawn 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 





Horne.—Orlon : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarp HEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MeRS, Fenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Howell.—Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
momically considered: Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain. By Gro. Howeiu 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by EpmMuNnD OLLIeR. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 








Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 38. 6@. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned 








That other Person. Three Vols., 
rown 8vo. 


By ONE oF 
THEM. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Indoor Paupers. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean IncrLtow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
Sah GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 





Irving—Tales of a Traveller. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 





Jay (Harrlett), Novels by: 
The Dark Colleen. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 
6d.; post 8vo, 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students By CATHERINE A. 
JANVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Nature near London. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Alr. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. ith a Photograph-Per- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 18. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers, Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jeese.—Scenes and Occupa.- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Lercu. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, each. 


Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred IJlustrations. 


Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorzising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coune 
tries. With One Hundred Iilus- 
trations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Wituam 
GtiFFoRD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and ‘The Wars of the Jews." 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 
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Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By RoBERT 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 











Kershaw.—Colonlal Facts and 
Fictlong: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d.. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


ADrawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


aad eS oe ae ees ee 
Kingsley (Henry), Novels by : 
Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 8s. 6d. 


Knight.—The Patlent’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLy1am 
Knicut, _M.R.C.S., and Epwarp 
Knicut, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 

itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHURD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 
78.60. ° 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHarLes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters, By CHArLes Lams. Selected 

_. from his. Letters‘ by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


eo8 
iy 








Le 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

* Background of Life. By FLORENCE 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ee 
‘Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
- - extra, Ss.-6d. - ; 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdoteg. 
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Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c.: 
The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in Engiand, “ Tu 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’. ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, b 
Epwarp WILL1aM Lane. Illustrat 
b ra hundred Engravings on 
ood, from Original Designs by 
Ww. Harvey, A New Edition, trom 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Be EDWARD 
StTantey Poove. With a Pretace by 
STANLEY LaNE-PooLe. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Arablan Soclety In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from ‘‘The Thotsand and 
One Nights.” By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Lang, Author of “The Modern 
Egyptians,” &c. Edited by STANLEY 
LANE-Poo.eg. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 68. 


Life in London; or, The History 


of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crutk- 
SHANK’S I}lustrations, in Colours, after 
oe oso Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 6d. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s: 6d. each. 

Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, llustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Patricla Kemball. : 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Sliken Thread, 

- The Rebel of the Family. 

-“My Love!” | lone. 








Longfellow: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. each. 
Longfellow’s rampete Prose Works. 
‘Including “Outre Mer,” _‘ Hyper- 
ion,” “ avanagh,”* * The Poets and 
- Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE BROMLEY. ; 
Longtc tow & Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine 
--- trations on Steel and Wood. 


Ree chistes a a ene Re eee 
Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Hea esos: By. a 

AvIES, L,R.C.P. rown Syo, gS. 5 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. ee 
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Lucy.—Gideon Fleycoe: A Novel. 
By. Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
. cl. ex., 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Lusiad Cine) of . Camoens. 
. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rosert Frrencn Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 





Macalpine. — Teresa Itasca, 

and other Stories. By Avery Mac- 

; ane Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 
8, e 7 





McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 


A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EpITION, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68 each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, {Vol. I. now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain.... 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. . 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. | - 
The Comet of a Season. ” 
Mald of Athens. 


Linley Rochford. Post 8vo, illustra- 
ted boards, 23. 

Camtola:. A Girl with a Fortune. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

‘The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 

uSTIN McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
AMPBELL-PRaAED, Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: eae 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 

from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 

sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A History of ireland from the Union 

to the Introduction of Mr. Glad- 

stone’s Bill. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

6s. Phed {In the press. 








McCarrtny (Justin H.),. continued— 
England under Gladstoné, 1880-85. 
Second ‘Edition, revised and brought 
down to the Fall of the Gladstone 
Administration, -.Crown .8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. ’ ae Al i 
Doom! An Atlantic 2 pleode. Crown 
8vo, Is.; cloth, is. 6d. 
Our Sensation Novel. Gaited by 
usTIN H. McCartuy, Crown 8vo, 
8.; cloth, Is. 6d. . 


Hafiz In London, Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3a. 6d. 


ct 


MacDonald (George, ‘LL.D.), 
Works by: 


Works of Fancy and Mee netien: 
Pocket Edition, Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 21s. Vol. x. 
WITHIN AND WitHouT. Tue Hib- 
pew Lire.— Vol. 2. THe DIsciPLe. 
THe GospeL Women. A Book or 
SONNETS. ORGAN SONGS.~—Vol. §. 

’ Viotin SONGS. SONGS OF THE Days 
AND Nicuts. A Boox or DREAMS. 
RoapsipDE PorEMS, POEMS FOK 
CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARABLES. 
Bauuaps, - Scotcn -Sones.— Vols. 
s and 6. Puantastes: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7. THE PoRTENT.— 
Vol, 8. THE LicHt Princess. THE 
Giant's HEART. Suavows, — Vol. 
g. Cross Purposes. Tur. GOLDEN 
Key.’ Tue Carasoyn. 3 LItTTLe 
DayvLieut.— Vol. 10. THE CRUEL 
PAINTER. THE Wow o’ RWVEN,s 
Tur CASTLE. THE BROKEN Sworps. 
Tue Gray WoLF. UNCLE CORNE- 
LIUS, 


‘The Volumes ave also sold separately 
_ in Grolier-pattern cloth, 28. 6d. each. 





Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. ref Acres MACDOoNELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3¢ 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Ropert MacGrecor. Post 8vo; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Maolise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Iliustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present borer By 
Witiiam Batss, B,A, With Bee . 
traits poe onan India Tiat, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Mackay.—Interludes and Un. 
dertones: or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuarces Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s.- 


Macquold (Mrs.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 108, 6d. eac 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R, Macquorp. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by THomas R. 
MACQUOID. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquorp. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macgvorp. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguolp. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 





Magician’s Own Book (The): 
Performances with Cups and Balls. 
Egas, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from’ actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
reparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 

EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 68. 





Mailock (W. H.), Works by: 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 

Poems. Small gto, in parchment, 8s, 


is Life worth Living? Crown 
cloth extra, 6s. : oe 


Maliory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table, 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Marryat (Florence), Noveis by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8ve, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Open! Sesame! 
Written In Fire 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Afr. 








Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTEer- 
MAN. Fost 8yo, illustrated rds, 28. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 


The Cholce Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout b 
the Autbor. With Life, Portrait, an 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s’? Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. Wrth 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of‘‘ MarK Twain’s PLEASURE 
Trip"), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Roughing it, and The Innocents at 





Home. With 200 Illustrations b 
F. A. Fraser, Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64.—Cheap Edition, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
~——Cheap Edition, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

af ten ee, a eee &c. 

rown 8vo, cleth extra, 6g. ; t 8vo 
illustrated boards, 28,° sie . 
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Mark Twatn’s Works, continued— 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
goo Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E. W. Kemsie. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Wirt1AmM GiFForD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
High 8vo, illustrated boards, 28 ; cloth, 








Mayfair Library, The: | 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volume. 


A Journey Round My Room. B 


XAVIER DE Maistre. Translate 
_ by Henry Artwet. 
Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Sulpe and Quiddities, Selected by 
- DaAvENPORT ADAMS. 


The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
_ from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cray, 


Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 


Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical ingenulties and Eccentrictl- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT, 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Bene and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Piays by W. S. Gitsert. 
SEcOND Serigs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and thelr Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELps. 


Social Pressure. By Sir A. He.ps, 


Mayrarr Lisrary, continued—, 


Curlosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLv1vER WENDELL Hocmgs. _II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THOMSON. . 


Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cnas. Lams. Selected frem 


his Letters by Percy FITZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos LArwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
LARWOOD. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S,. 
LEIGH. 

True History of Joshua Davidson 
By E. Lynn LINTON. 

Witch Storles. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. 
MACGREGOR. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MALLock. 

New Republic. By W. H. MALtocx. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHoLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. Cuot- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GEorGE Du MaurtiEr. 

' Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CH@LMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. PAGE. aa: 

Punlana. By the Hon. Huan Row .ey. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. Hucs 
ROWLEY, 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Old Stories Re-told. 
THORNBURY. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


By RoBEert 


By WALTER 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayrew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 
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Merry Circie che): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Crara BeLtLtew. With 
numcrous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
crower Texas,. from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour, By ALex. E.SweEet and 
{. Armoy Knox, Editors of ‘ Texas 

iftings.” With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 
Touch and Go. 
Mr. Dorjlilon. 


Miller.— Physiology for the 
young: or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its epylication 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular Reading. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F:; FENwIck 
MILLER, Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d 


Miiton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm. 8vo, 18, each ; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hyglene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set of Rules: for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
__to Diseases of the Skin. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Morrs- 
wortH, Author of ‘The Cuckoo 
oe &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 


Murray (D. Christie), Noveis 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each, 

A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 
Vali Strange. 
Hearts. : 

The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38.-6d. each, 

Firet Person Singular: A Novel. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HopkKINs. ; 

Cynic Fortune: A Tale of a Man with 
a Conscience. With a Frontispiece 
by R. Caton Woopvi ute. 


North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 


Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Ran- 


DOLPH CALDECOTT, S ; 
extra, 73, 6a. Te | mee 8vo, cloth 


Number Nip (Stories about), 
the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by Water 
GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J. 
Moyvr Sm1tH. Post 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 


Nursery Hints; A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crawn 8vo, ls. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield 
. ABiography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconstield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. re 


O’Hanlon.— The Unforeseen : 
A Novel. By Avice O’Hanton. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. oss 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopxins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 64.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 


The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Helress [n England. 


O'Reilly.—Phosbe’s Fortunes : 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 
by: 


Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. each. 


Held in Bondage. | Signa. 
Strathmore. In a Winter City. 
Chandos. Ariadne 
Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 
Ceoll Castie-| Moths. — 

maine’s Gage. — | Pipistrelio. 
Idalia. A Village Com- 
Tricotrin, mune. 
Puck. Bimbli. 
Folle Farine. in Maremma 
See oees Wanda. 

cee Fresc 

A Dog of Flanders, Balfeces. Naprax- 
Pascarei. ine. 
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Ourpa, NovELs BY, continucd— 


Othmar: ANovel. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, §s. 


Wiédom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ovuipa by F. 
_ SYDNEY Morris, Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Lifeand Aims: A Stuy. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cl 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
na Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. PAGE. 
. . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
_. Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 58. (Shortly. 


Parliamentary El®ctions and 
Electioneering In the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures ot 
the Time. By JosEPH GREGO, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, with a Frontispiece 
coloured by hand, and nearly 100 
Illustrations, 16s, 


__ dbtustratons, 208.0 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crig, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


eS SS Se 
Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By WiivraAm KNIGHT, 
M.R.C.S., and Epwarp_ KNIGHT, 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 18. 6d. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferrol! Killed his Wife. 


Paul.—Gentie and Simple. By 
Makcarer Acnes Paut, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $8. 6d. each 
- post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. | Halves. 
What He Cost Her. 
Less Black than we're Palnted. 
By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under Qne Roof. 





Payn (James), NOVELS BY, continued 


A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. | From Exile. 
The Canon’s Ward. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon's Year. 
A Perfect Treasure. . 

Bentinck’s Tutor.!Murphy’s Master. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. Pe 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. — 

Found Oead. @ 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Storles. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath ‘Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Woced, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

In Perl! and Privation: Stories ot 
Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
for Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

The Talk of the Town: A Novel. 
With Twelve Illustrations by HARRY 
Furniss. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 8s. 6d. 

The Fly on the Wheel: Humorous 
Papers, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

(In the press. 


6s. 
Pears.—the Present Depres- 


sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “‘ Pears’ Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By EDwIN 
Goapsy and Wituiam Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEone 
Levy, F.S.A.,F.S S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


_ Levi, F.S.A. Fo 5. bemy No. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 


Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With I}lustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddted. Witb Ten fuil- 

page Illusts. by G. Du MAURIER. 
The Muses of Mayfair. | Vers de 

Société, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. PENNELL. 


__©. PENNELD) 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 


Post 8vo, 18. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. - 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars In Paradise. 


Pirkis (Mrs. C. L.), Novels by: 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
p.cture cover, 18. : 

Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. (Preparing, 
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Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursulvant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Itlus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

‘ Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Plutarch’s Lives of lilustrious 
Men. ‘Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by JoHn and 
WILti1aMm LANGHeRNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, clath extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Worke, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and _ Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Reget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,28. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbeli-).—“The 


Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAKD and JusTiIn McCartny, 
M.P. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
alentina. The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by ; 
Flowers of the Sky. Witb 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 
Easy Star Leasons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Famillar Sclence Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Saturn and ite System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great ryeamie : Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 

Nusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Sclence 
Workers. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


yrotechnist’s Treasury(The); 


cr, Complete Art of Making Fireworks, 
By THOMAS KENTISH, Wit numerous 
Iijustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6g 





Rabelais’ Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTavE 
Dor&. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Reade (Charles), Novels by: 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 
Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILpeEs, A.R-A, 
Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
_ _ WILLIAM §MALL. 

it Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
Ps. TERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert 
Illustrated by Mart STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELten Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun Gruzpert, R.A., and C. Keen. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. If 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson, 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitpes, A.R.A., and Wu. SMALL, 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier, 

Put Yourself tn His Place, Illus- 
trated by RoBErRT BARNEs. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Huauesand A. W. Cooprr. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S. L. Fiipgs, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 
A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kare 


CRAUFORD. 
Illustrated by 


A _Woman-Hater. 
Tuos. CouLDERY. 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MAcCNAB. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals, Illustrated by E. A. Assry, 
Percy Macguoip, and JosErH NasH. 

TheJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JosEPH NASH. 

Readiana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 





Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Pilots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fitth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Cr, 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7g. 6d. 
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‘Richardson. —A Ministry of 


Health, and other Papers. By BEn- 
JAMIN Warp RicHarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. . 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 108.6d. each. 
Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 
About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates b 

EORGE CRUIKSHANK, eee printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
_ Poets’ Natural History. [Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Punilana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous I]lustrations. 
More Puntana. Profusely Illustrated, 
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Runciman (James), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each 
cloth limp, 28 6@ each. 

SkIppers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. | 
$choojs and Scholars. [Préparing. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. ; 
On the Fo’k’sle Head: A Collection 
of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
In the Middle Watch. 
_A Voyage to the Cape. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorcE AuGustus SaLa. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRYSANSON. Cr.8vo,Cl.ex. 38.60. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion tn the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 
One Againet the Worid. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Saunders (Katharine), Noveis 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Milis. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Heart Saivage. | Sebastian. 
Gideon’s Rock. 





Science Gossip: An Illustrated 


Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
oe dEheasr — en. to Geo- 
ogy, Botany, Physiology, emistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
5s. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
XIV. may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and 
Vols. XV. to XXI. (1885), at 58. each, 
Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


Scott (Sir Walter), Poems by : 
Marmion. With over roo new Iilus- 
trations by leading Artists. Small 
4to, cloth extra, 16s. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With 
over 100 new Illustrations by leading 
Artists. Sm. 4to, cl. ex., 168. 


‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or “ White 
Magic.” By W. H, CREMER. 300 
Engravings. 
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“Secret Out" SERIES, continued— 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By THomas KENTISH. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, 


. The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations, 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy _ Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 


The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements, 
By Ciara BELLEW. Many Iilusts. 


Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H,. Cre- 

MER. 200 Illustrations. 

Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By Wiittam SENIOR. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 64d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehls- 
toric Man. By James H. Stopparrt, 
Author of “ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Shakespeare: 

The First Follo Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedies 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac IacGarD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
enuly peated in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Drozsnout’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales 

._ from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Mover Suitu. Cr. gto, cl. gilt, 68. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an. Account of 350 
Pieces of. Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake. 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RoFFE, 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGErR- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 8s, 


Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and: Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

raphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and so full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by SamuEL A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Compiete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Leeida Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by : 
How the Poor Live. With 60 Iltusts, 
by Frep. BARNARD. Large 4to, 18. 


ngewe and Vagabonds. Post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 28.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Ring o’ Beils. Post 8vo, illust. 
bds., 28.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match In the 
Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 














Slang Dictionary, The: Ety. 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilf, 68. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 

Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6g. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch: 

A Northern Oddity. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small vo, cl, ex., 6g, 
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Society In London. 
FOREIGN RESIDENT. Newand Cheaper 
Edition, Revised, with an Additional 
Chapter on Society AMONG THE 
MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 
Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, 18. 6d. 


Spaiding.-Elizabethan Demon- 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpaLpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 58. 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By 
Mrs. S. G. C. MIppLEMorRE, Author of 
‘* Round a Posada Fire.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 
Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysterles of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
A Barren Title. Cr. Svo, 1s. ; cl., 13.6d. 
Wife or No Wife? Being the Grn- 
TLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1886. Demy 


8vo, 1s, {Nov,. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
_H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WaLtTeER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, with 


Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 

, of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp STAuNTON. 
Edited by Ropert B. WormaALD. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman. — The Poets of 
America. With full Notes in Margin, 
and careful Analytical Index, By 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, Author 
of “ Victorian Poets.” Cr. 8vo,cl.ex., 98. 


Sterndale—The Afghan Knife: 


. ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE, Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28 


Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Travele with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Fifth Ed. Frontispiece b 
W. CRANE. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 
An Inland ovens: With Front. b 
W. Crane. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 
, Familiar Studles of Men and Books. 
Second Edit. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown svo, 
cl, extra, 68.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
- Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, por 8vo, picture 
cover, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Prince Otto: A Romance. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables, Cr. 8vo,cl. ex.,6s. Shortly. 
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By Aj St.John.—ALevantine Family. 


By Baye St. Joun, Post vo, illus 
trated boards, 2s, 


Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN STODDARD. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay, Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 8g. 6a. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices o: their Lives and 
Writings. By H&LEN_and ALicg Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6@.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


St. Pierre—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By Berr- 
NARDIN ST, PIERRE. Edited, with Lise, 
by Rev E. CLARKE. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Witt1am Hong, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation, With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,73.6d. 


Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), 
Works by: 
Atalanta In Calydon. rom 8vo, 68. 
Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr. 8vo, 78. 
Poems and Baliads, First SErigs. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr.8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. Szeconp SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo, 1s, 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 
Bothwell: A Traced ys. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 
eee Chapman: Essay. Crown 
vo, (8. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 8&vo, Is. 
Note on Charlotte Bronte.Cr.8vo,6s, 
A Study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, 8. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8, 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s, 
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SWINBURNE'S (A. C.) Works, continued— 
ACentury of Roundeis. Small 4to, 8a. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 
Marino Fallero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6a. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown Bvo, 128. __ 

Symonds.—Wine, Women and 
Song: Medixval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng: 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Row.anp- 
Son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HotTtTen. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Taine's History o English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 308.—PopuLaRr EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s, 


Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 








of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28, 


Tayior (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
_ by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 7s. 6d. each, 
The iar 4 and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illust, 
Our Common British Fossils and 
Where to Find Them: A Han book 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations, 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Dare,’’“’Twixt Axe and rown,’’ ‘The 
Fool’s Revenge,” * Arkwright’s Wife,” 
‘Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion,” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 


rately, at 18. each, Sas 
Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
era Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
ith a Photograph-Portrait, Crown 
__8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ete 
Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes, Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WitriAx MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


homas (Bertha), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cressida. Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player, 
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Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life» 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and heal fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Works by 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALForp, M.A. With’ Illus: 
trations by F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians, 
With numerous IIlusts. in Colours, 
facsimniled from Turner's Original] 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-toid. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6@ each. 
The History of Clubs and Ciub Life 

In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many IIlusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts, 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now, 

Kept In the Dark, 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novele ay 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness, 





Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 

Famond, aoe other anes By 
- ADOLPHUS TROLLOpgE, ost 

illustrated boards, 2s. sie 
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Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly : 
A Novel. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TuRGE- 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. 

Salnt Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. With a 
Frontispiece by P. MACNAB. 


Crown $8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Noblesse Oblige. With Illustrations 
by F. A. FRASER. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline, Illustrated 
by A. B. HouGuTon. . 

The Huguenot Family. With lusts, 

Lady Bell. Front. by R. MAcBETH. 


Buried Diamonds: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 


Ee 
Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d, each. 


Villari.—A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa Vitvari. Feap, 
8vo, picture cover, 13. 


Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 
The County Famillesof the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs oe teas or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-sixth Annual Edition, 
for 1886, cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1886). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica] List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo0, cloth, 1s. 
Published annually. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1886). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
sloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1886). Con- 
taining an a ea tae List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates ot 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,c}.,18. 














Watrorp’s (Epw.) WorKS, costinued— 


The Shililng House of Commons 
(1886). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, embodying. the results of 
the recent General Election. 32zmo, 
cloth, ls. Published annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet: 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1886). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

Haunted London. By WALTER 
TuHornBury. Edited by Epwarp 
Watrorp, M.A. With Illustrations 


i by F. W. FarrHott, F.S.A. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





| Walton andCotton’sComplete 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLES 
Corton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicovas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


Wait Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, wita an Intro- 
duction, by WiLLiaM M. Rossett1. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait, Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jutrus BeerBoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyYLr. 

Savage Life. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time 
By GeorGe Danie. With Illustra- 
tions by RoBt. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By THoMAS Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frost, 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
GREENWOOD. 
Tunls: The Land and the People, 
By the Chevalier de Hessz-War- 

tEGG. With 22 Illustrations, 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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WANDERER’S LIBRARY, THE, continued— 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinorey. With Illusts. 
The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 
The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 
London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. Ps 
Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry SANSON. 
Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD. 
Illustrated by WaLiis Mackay. 


Warner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CuarLtes DuDLEY WARNER, 


Author of “My Summer in a Garden.” ' 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c.:— 

Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by14in. Price 28. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 


Seal. ‘ Beautifully printed on paper | 


to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on finw 
mete paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s. ; 

The Roli of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 6s, 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists. Published Quar- 
terly. Price 1s. Number 1, for Octo- 
BER, is now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W: Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R. Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. WEstropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 








Whistler's (Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin: 
Artand Art Critics." Cr.8vo,ls. (Shortly. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Sclence Notes. See the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE. lg. Monthly. 

Sclence In Short renters: Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 28. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 7 


ee ee ee 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, «loth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lelsure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts,, 6s. 

Studies In Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. Preparing. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Cavairy Life. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2g. 
Bee lmental Legends. Crown 8vo, 

c 


oth extra, 3g. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28, a cans 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 


phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 


A Dictionary of Curious, Guaint and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELiezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl ex., 7s. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
The House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. _ 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHott,F.S.A. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: | 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. ree 
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NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 





WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Evil Genius: A Novel. By WiLxiz 
Cotuins, Author of ‘‘ The Woman in 
White.” Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
Children of Glibeon: A Novel. By 
WALTER Besant, Author of * All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,’’ “Dorothy 
Bert &ce. Three Vols., crown 
vO. . 
ANOTHER NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


That other Person: A Novel. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Hunt, Author of “ Thorni- 
croft’s Model,” “The Leaden Casket,” 
&c. Three Vols,, crown 8vo, 
GRANT ALLEN'S NEW NOVEL, 


In all Shades: A Novel. By Grant 
ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 
“ Philistia,” “ Babylon,’ &c, Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


WALTER BESANT, A Son of Hagar: A Novel. ByT. Haut 
The World Went Very Weill Then. Caine, Author of ‘“‘The Shadow of a 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. [May, 1887. Crime,” &c, Three Vols, - [Fan., 1887. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary Eprrions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. en 
BY GRANT ALLEN. MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Philistia. Blacksmith and Scholar, 


BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. The Village Comedy. 


You Play me False. 
euinai BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Case of Mr; Lucraft. - Antonina. New Magdalen. 
This Son of Vulcan. Basil. The Frozen Deep. 
With Harp and Crown Hide and Seek. The Law and the 
The Golden Butterfly. The Dead Secret.| Lady. 
By Cella’s Arbour. — Queen of Hearts. | TheTwo Destinles 
The Monks of Thelema. My Miscellanies. | Haunted Hotel. 
‘Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay. Woman in White. | The Fallen Leaves 





ide. The Moonstone. |Jezebel’sDaughter 
LL ald Aaa Man and Wife. |The Black Robe. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. Poor Miss Finch, | Heart and Sclence 
Miss or Mrs. ? | Say No. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

The Shadow of the Sword, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 


: BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Decelvers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. — 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


The New Abelard. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE, 

A Castile In Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Kitty. .— 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archle Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
QueenCophetua.| A Real Queen. 
One by One. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 
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PiccapILLy Nove;s, continued— 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say ? 
in Honour Bound. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

The Flower of the Porest. 

A Heart’s Probiem. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

The Golden Shaft.|Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. | Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 

Dust. Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Love—or a Name. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


BY F#EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 


BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricla Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 
With a Sliken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!” lone. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTRHY. 
The Waterdale Nelghbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. | Donna Quixote 
The Comet of a Season. 
Mald of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 


PICCADILLY NovELsS, continued— 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written In Fire 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life’s Atonement... Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Mode! Father. Hearts 
By the Gate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY FAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing-;A Confidentlal 
berd. ent. 

Best of Husbands | From Exile. 

Haives. A Grape from a 

_Walter’s Word. Thorn. 

What HeCost Her | For Cash Only. 

Less Black than|Some Private 
We're Painted. Views. ° 

By Proxy. The Canon's 

High Spirits. Ward. 

Under One Roof. | Talk of the Town. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Forelgners. 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autoblography of a Thief, 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. | ASImpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readlana. 
Singleheart and Doubieface., 
The Jilt. 
Good Storles of Men and other 
Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party, 
Weird Stories. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
Two Dreamers. 
The Lion In the Path, 
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Pictapitity Nove ts, continued— 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Glideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Miils. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY. R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 


Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
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PiccaDILLy NovELs, continued—~ 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Forelim Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through, 

The Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

The Huguenot Family. 

Lady Bell. : 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 


BY }. S. WINTER. 
Regimental Legends. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon.{ Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


Mald, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerle’s Fate. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Storles. 
Philistla. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantiey Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & FAMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cellia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. ° 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All In a Garden Falr. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncie Jack 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
An Helress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The Shadow of| The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline, 

AChild of Nature.} Annan Water. 

God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 

Love Me for Ever.} Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. 


BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 

The Cure of Souls. 


BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. |Queen of Hearts, 
Basil. My Miscellanles. 
Hide and Seek. Woman in White. 
The Dead Secret.' The Moonstone. 
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Cueap Porutar Novets, continued— 
WIixte CoLuins, continued, 
Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. | TheFallen Leaves. 
Miss or Mrs. ? Jezebel’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. | Heart and Science 
Law and the Lady. |“! Say No.” 
ThetTwo Destinies | ae 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. | Pau) Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. ; 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. . 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas.Nickleby 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. |. Archle Lovell 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. |. —‘Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. - 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten.. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. © 
Polly. — 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. | 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON.: 
Olympia. ‘| Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. : 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Cape! Girls. st 





Cueap Poputar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

What wiil the) AHeart’s Problem 
World Say ? The Braes of Yar 

in Honour Bound.| row. 

In Love and War. | The Golden Shaft 

For the King. |_| Of High Degree. 

In PasturesGreen | Fancy Free. 


| Queen of the Mea-| By Mead and 


dow. Stream. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. = 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. | 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY z BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Eart. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. . 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. {| Beatrix Randolph. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
A Goiden Heart. . 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. — : 
BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY, 
The Dark Colleen. ; 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. ; 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, © 
Oakshott Castle. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas, 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
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Cueap Poputar Nove.s, continued— 
E. Lynn LINTON, continued— 


With a Siiken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love lone. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fieyce. : 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Dear LadyDisdain; Linley Rochford. 
The Waterdale MissMisanthrope 


Nelghbours. - Donna Quixote. 
My Enemy’s The Comet of a 
Oaughter. Season. 


A Falr Saxon. '“Mald of Athens. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID., 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. ; 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame _ | A Little Stepson. 
A Harvest of Wild | Fighting the Alr 
Oats. Written In Fire. 


BY }. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 
BY FZAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch and Go, | Mr. Dorliilon. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement| Vai Strange. 


A Model Father. | Hearts. 
Joseph’s Coat. The Way of the 
Coais of Fire. World. 


By theGateofthe| A Bit of Human 
Sea. Nature. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA., 
Held In Bondage. . Tore eco 


Strathmore. oes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
idalla Friendship. 
Cecli Castle Moths. 

maine’e Gage. Pipietrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folie Farine. Bimbl. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 


ll, ae in Maremma. 
Princess Napraxine. 


US, PICCADILLY. 
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Cueap Popuzar NovELs, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 
BY {AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 


berd. 
A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy.’ 
A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Cliyffe 
The Family Scape 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. .. 


Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resl- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

sede Wooed, but 


on. 
Less Black than 
We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Splrits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 
Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile, 


What He Cost Her | A Grape from a 


Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline’s Har. 
vest. 

£200 Reward. 


Thorn. 


| For Cash Only. 


Kit: A Memory. 


The Canon s Ward 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marle Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Forelgners, 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington. 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His. Place. 
The Double Marrlage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. | 


Foul Piay. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autoblography of a Thief, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readlana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jiit. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Storles of Men and other 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


Welrd Storles. 


The Uninhabited House. 


Falry Water. 


The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Women are Strange. . 
The Hands of Justice. 
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BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmalgn’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 


BY BAYLE ST. fOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Mysterles of Heron Dyke. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R,. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Prince Otto. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. Proud Malsie. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marton Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. 


By FRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 


Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel’s Progress. 

BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 





Cueap Poputar Nove ts, continued== 


‘BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &e. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Rieasure Trip on the Continent 
of Europe. 
A Tramp Abpoad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER,. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The. Bride’s Pass. 

Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast 


BY }. S. WINTER, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Foriorn Hope. 
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Why Paul Ferrol!! Killed his Wife. 
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A Double Bond. By Linpa VIL_Larr, 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 

The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By JoHN Coreman. Iilus.- 
trated by J. C. DoLLMaAN. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHELPs. 

An Oid Mald’s Paradise. By E. 5S. 
PHELPS. 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHELPs, 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 
Justin H. MacCartny, M.P. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Jusiin H. MacCartuay, M.P. 

A Barren Title. By T. W. Speicur. 

Wife or No Wife? By T. W. SpeicnHr, 

The Sliverado Squatters. By R, 
Louts STEVENSON. 
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